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SOME PROBLEMS OF SCIENTIFIC aes 


SRI PRavassivan CHAUDHURY, 


Professor of Philosophy. Presidency College, Calcutta 


I "Tum PROBLEM or SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION: Is TT MERELY 


DÉSCRIPTIVE ? 


1. Generally we are said to explain a certain fact scientifically if 
we can derive it as a conclusion from a general law and a particular 
circumstance (an antecedent condition). Thus we explain that a 
particular piece of wire is a good conductor of electricity if we can shew 
that all copper pieces are good conductors and this piece is copper. Tris 
means that to explain a phenomenon we subsume it under a general lew 
or assign it to a class of phenomena. Now some philosophers of science 
regard a law or class of phenomena as a summary or description of 
phenomena and, so, hold that explanation is but description. If so, it 
is also ad hoc and cireular. We explain why apples fall by saying tl at 
apples do fall. Now this view of explanation does not do full just ce 
to science and must be taken with a pinch of salt. Let us see. 

By description we mean a summary of specific facts like, 
“ Twenty apples fell on the ground ” or “ Five grams of ice melted into 


Note.—The paper is the basis of one of the five lectures delivered at the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Khoragpur, in March, 1955, 
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water °. This is known in logic inductior by complele enumeration 
or perfect induction. We may express such facts as '' all apples fell 
on tae ground " or “all the ice melted into water ", stil we surely 
mean by ' all" not anything general or universal but something 
specific. So that a scientific generalisation like '' Apples fall on the 
ground ” or “Ice melts into water”, where there is an implicit 
reference to all apples and all ice in a very general sense, cannot be 
called a description. Again, a description may be of such a fpe as for 
instance, “ All crows are black ", ‘‘ All camels have humps '' where 
“ah” signifies a generality and not any specific number of actually” 
observed cases. This is known as imperfect induction or induction by 
simple enumeration. But the generalisation in this type of induction 
is arrived at from an inspection of a number of cases in a loose manner 
and rot in a scientific one in the sense that we merely have a belief that 
the unobserved cases will also behave like th» observed ones but we do 
not know why this must be so and we should not be much surprised to 
meet a contrary instance. In a scientific induction or generalisation 
such as '' Apples fall on the ground " there is also an inductive leap 
from some observed cases to cases which include unobserved ones, but 
here there is a more than a mere belief in the generalisation. Here one 
feels that there is a genuine relation betweea apples or all things and 
their motion towards the ground, this relazion being called gravity, 
while no such relation can be imagined between crows and blackness. 
The latter type of generalisations are found ia natural history which is 
science at its rudimentary state. In this state one collects facts and 
classifies them but does not really explain them by any law in the proper 
sense. One describes them only. This collection of facts or data is the 
starting point of all science which later reaches through hypotheses, 
deduczion and verification, some scientific laws and explanations of the 
phenomena. Any developed science passes -hrough a natural history 
stage. 
2. Now it is said that a result of an induction per simple 
ennumeration is only probable while that of & scientific one is more or 
less certain, and that while the former only suggests a causal relation 
underlying it and the force of suggestion is p-oportional to the number 
of positive instances (in the absence of a negative instance) in a wide 
range of experience, the latter gives us a knowledge of this causal 
relation. But one may say that this is but a matter of degree and not 
of quality, so that a so-called scientific explaration is but a description 
which we believe more than we do an urscientific one and calla 
description. The difference lies in us and not in the generalisation that 
is said either to describe or explain. As to the causal relation which we 
i 
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are said to know in a scientific generalisation, this may be a projection 
of our idea of efficiency or productivity and necessity that we have in 
our mind or will, so that our understanding of something as being caused 
by something else may only be a psychological or emphatic one. (We 
shall discuss this idea of causality in section III.) When the apple s 
thought to be falling to the ground because of gravity, a causal relation 
implyingswecessity and efficiency, it may be only our imagination whiie 
the fact may as well be that there has been a conjunction of the two, 


“ the apple and its falling to the ground, in our experience. And this has 


been so pervasive as to produce a psychological determination in the 
mind which, therefore, interprets the phenomenon as necessary. The 
necessity is not in nature but in the mind which projects it on nature. 
Thus the difference between a description like, “ All crows are black ” 
and a scientific law like, ‘‘ All bodies fall to the ground (when free to 
fall) '' is merely in the greater incidence of the latter class of phenomena 
in our experience than the former and, so, in its production, in a greater 
degree, of a psychological determination, that is, belief and expectancy. 

So that there is no essential difference between a so-called 
scientific explanation and a descriptive one, the latter arrived at throug 
induction by simple ennumeration and found in natural history. (There 
is of course a difference between a scientific generalisation and a 
description of the type called induction by complete ennumeration, as 
we have already shown). Still we must admit some sort of difference 
between them and, so, between science and natural history. The latter 
type of description may be called low grade explanation while the former 
high grade one. A high grade explanation is a description or generali- 
sation of great breadth such that the given fact to be explained by it in 
conjunction with certain specific antecedent conditions explains also 
many other classes of facts. Thus, for instance, the law of gravity 
not only explains the fall of apples but of all bodies and also of the 
attraction of bodies to one another on earth as well as in the heavens. 
This explains why a far less number of observations of a phenomenon 
in scientific induction sometimes leads to a faith in a generalisation 
concerning it than those of another in a merely descriptive one. The 
former observations suggest a law which is seen to be an instance of 
a more general law already more or less established while the latter does 
not. Thus one observation of good conductivity of a piece of some new 
metal suffices to convince us that the metal is a good conductor for otlier 
metals have been so found. The more abstract and general is the 
explaining law the higher is the grade of explanation and, so, more 
different, in a sense, from a description proper such as we haye in natural 
history. "s 
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8. There is another sort of difference between a scientific 
explanation and a description. The former is very often offered in. 
terms of some mechanistic model or representation such as we find in 
physics. Thus the laws of reflection and -efraction is expressed «in 
terms of light waves travelling in straight lines while the laws of variation 
of pressure and volume with temperature are given in terms of molecules 
of gas each having certain mass and mean v3locity and meayefree-path. 
Certainly, the light waves are never observed, we observe only patches 
of light spots on the ground or illumined dast particles under suitablege 
conditions. To say that light travels at suck and such speed in straight 
lines is a mere representation and a use of tae word '' light ” in a new 
sense. There is a language-shift involved here. This representation or 
picture helps to describe the situation so that we can successfully predict 
from certain observations and the descciptive law some further 
observable facts. Thus we can predict the position of the reflected spot 
of light from a mirror if we know the position of the source of light and 
the law of reflection of light which is expressed in term of ‘ light’ as 
travelling in straight lines and getting -eflected like water-waves. 
However, all this only shows that a scientific explanation of this type is 
not a description. We cannot be said to be describing or summing up 
what happens to light when it is reflected or refracted, or to a gas when 
it expands with temperature, when we are ir fact picturing the situation 
with the help of some models. The models serve to imagine what might 
be happening and also as vehicles of the mathematical formulae which 
may be said to represent the situation in the sense that we can infer or 
predict things with its help from certain data regarding the phenomenon. 
In other -words, the models represent a new way on our part to look 
at the phenomenon in question so that we might make some sense of it 
and predict the facts actually found with regard to it from certain initial 
conditions. 
Sometimes, however, a scientific exolanation is plainly causal 
or mechanistic. It is then description n some sense. Thus the 
explanation of malaria in terms of malarial parasite or other explanation 
of a slight deflection of the planet Uranus fiom its orbit in terms of the 
planet Neptune may be said to be descriptive. We here explain a fact 
an i ng of another fact assuming some genral law. This another fact 

in the particular context is the ‘ cause ° and because we are interested in 
i£ from human point of view, particularly when we can do something 
by aliziiug. it'às.it happens in medicine and other applied sciences, we 
regard it as very impertant. But here the real point in the explanation 
may be Mid to be the 'em yment of the general law or theory which 


is confirmed — a in "explaining the phenomena in question. 
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lt is the bacterial theory of disease and the theory of gravitation that 
really explain malaria and the deflection of Uranus respectively, while 
the discovery of the particular species of jerms or particular gravitating 
body is the discovery of the antecedent condition of the disease or 
deflection. From the law and the antecedent condition one can infer the | 
result which is thus explained in terms of the former two of which the 
first is megt important. The theoretical scientist is interested in the 
laws which when applied in particular contexts will be associated with 

«some particular causes producing some effects, which might be read off 
from the laws and the particular conditions by the applied scientist who 
wants to alter nature after knowing it. Now since this law is general, 
applying to all similar cases, it is not descriptive in the sense of a 
summary and since it is somehow much more dependable than an 
inductive generalisation by simple ennumeration such as ‘‘ Cats love 
fish ", it is not descriptive in the sense in which such statements and 
explanations of particular facts are said to be so. 

4. We conclude, therefore, that while explanation in some 
sciences, such. as natural history and astronomy, may be said to be 
descriptive in some sense, most of those which advanced sciences like 
physics and chemistry offer us are not descriptive in this sense but 
explanatory so far as certain representing and inferring techniques in the 
form of models and very broad mathematical law of connection of | 
phenomena are employed. Of course science does not explain in any 
ultimate sense in which to explain something may be to make it trans- | 
parent to one’s self or to tell oneself why it was so without resting on any 
unknown fact or law. Such a complete explanation of things may be 
the aim of philosophy which would have to regard the thing to be 
explained as self-evidentially involved in the philosopher's consciousness 
or reason that may alone be acceptable to him without explanation. 
Science, as we know, does not tell us why things happen but how they do, 
and this is usually expressed by saying that science describes and does 
not explain. We have seen in the above discussion how far or in what 
sense this statement may be deemed a correct description of what 
Science actually does. 


II. Tae PROBLEM OF MODELS : DO THEY EXIST? 


1. The importance of models in Science : 


We have seen how science; particularly physics, employs models 
in its understanding of phenomena. Thus to understand such 
phenomena like reflection and refraction of light the physicist imagines 
light as made up of waves travelling in space and different media with 
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slightly different velocities and getting reflected from plane surfaces like 
waves on water. So also the models like atoms and molecules are used 
in the Kinetic theory of matter, which explains so many things, such 
as expansion of bodies with heat and diffusion of gases, and also in the 
theory of chemical reactions which explains why certain chemicals react 
with certain other in certain definite proportions producing certain 
chemically new products. Later the electronic theory «8t matter 
explained so many phenomena like electricity, both statical and current, 
produced by friction and batteries respectively, the electrical conductivity” 
of metals and liquids, the electrical discharge -n the vacuum tube and the 
phenomenon of spectra of various elements produced by sparking them 
and analysing the light. So that these models are very common in 
physics. Again, % particular model suggests other questions and serves 
to discover and explain new phenomena for which it was not originally 
framed. -Thus, for instance, the Kinetic theory of the gases was framed 
to explain the variations of volume pressure and temperature and then 
it was employed to explain the phenomenon of diffusion and to predict 
the rate of diffusion of various gases. The law of diffusion could be 
derived from the Kinetic theory of gases. For if a gas is to be made up 
of molecules of certain mass moving with certain mean speed, it will 
pass through a thin membrane, which has enough space in 
between its molecules constituting it, with a rate depending on this 
mass and velocity and, so, different gases will have different rates of 
diffusion. This law of diffusion was worked out by Graham and was 
verified to be correct. To give another illustration of suggestiveness and 
fertility of models in science, we might note what happened in the theory 
| of Relativity and the theories of Compton and Raman effect. The wave 
theory of light suggested the question of the medium in which light 
travelled as a wave and also of its velocity. The latter question led to 
the determination of this velocity by various methods. The former 
question led to that of its existence and its o»servational consequence or 
symptoms. It was thought that if there was this medium, called ether, 
aboui us and we were moving with the earth at a tremendous speed, then 
the values of the velocity of light as measured when we moved in its 
direction and also when against it must be a little different. But 
repeated experiments of Michelson-Morley showed no such discrepancy. 
So ether might be moving with the earth. No evidence for this was 
also found. Einstein gave us a theory of measurement of time and 
distance which dismissed ether and explained the null result of 
Michelson-Morley experiments. We need not discuss this theory here 
but we may mention that Einstein predicted on the basis of a more 
general and developed theory of Helativity that there should be some 
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bending of light rays passing near a very heavy mass such as the sun, 
and some increase of mass of a body moving with a velocity comparable 
to that of light. "These were verified. He also explained the precession 
of the perihelion of. Mercury which had beeh an observed but so far 
unexplained fact. For other instances of this suggestiveness and 
deployment of models; the Compton and the Raman effects might be 
cited: The model of light as made of small particles, called photons, 
was frameWeto understand the phenomenon of black-body radiation, more 
specifically, to explain the energy-distribution in the radiation of different 
iemperatures. This quantum theory of radiation, attributed to Max 
Planek, was used by Einstein to explain the photo-electric effect, that is, 
the emission of electrons from certain bodies by radiation. Now 
Compton considered what would happen if a photon entered amaterial 
body and collided with a free electron in it while Raman considered what 
would happen if it collided with a molecule of the body. The 
deflection of the photons from the material bodies in the first case with 
loss of energy and the absorption of some energy by some photons while 
loss of some energy by others from and to, respectively, the Kinetic 
energy of the molecules in the second case were predicated and were duly 
verified. The precise quantities involved in these phenomena, for 
instance, the gain or loss of energy suffered by the radiation, correlated 
to the decrease or increase, respectively, of its wave length of the 
radiation, were calculated before-hand and the results were confirmed Ly 
experiment, 


2. Do these models exist? 


Now from the above we find that a model cannot be regarded as a 
mere fiction, for there are good and bad models, those that help under- 
standing and predicting many phenomena while those that do not. The 
latter might be treated as fictitious. Thus phlogistan, vital and caloric 
fluids do not serve as models like atoms and molecule or light-waves 
which appear to be more than metaphysical. But then the question 
arises, do these good models exist, that is, do they reflect reality? Now. 
it is a fact that when a model is framed it may be either assumed by its 
author and others to exist like real observable things or merely presumed 
by them, that is taken as a representative fiction or an auxiliary 
concept. Again, it is a fact that later researches have proved many of 
these models as existent objects while some have not been so proved and 
others have been abandoned. Thus Dalton believed in the real existence 
of atoms as Millikan in that of electrons while many, who discovered 
some new phenomena on the suggestion of these models ‘and explained 
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them in their terms, took them (these mode.s) for mere methodological 
constructs having no existential claim. Again, while the atoms and 
molecules may be said to be more or less demcnstrated by the experiment 
of Brownian movement and the electrons by the Wilson cloud-chamber 
experiments, others, like gravitational fielcs, ether and light-quanta 
have not been so proved and are more or less abandoned. The new 
quantum mechanics or wave mechanics has sought to do away with all 
models and resort to a purely mathematical or formal amethod of 
representation of the phenomena. 


Now in the face of these facts what we can best do with regard to ` 


the problem of existence of the models is to separate the two questions, 
viz., that of the theoretical value of the models and that of their 
existence. While the latter question is certainly not negligible for 
science which cannot be indifferent to the existence of bodies underlying 
the gross ones and controlling observable phenomena, it is more 
immediately interested in explaining these phenomena and in the 
prediction and control of these which are consequent upon a correct 
explanation. Now for the explanation of she phenomena what the 
scientist needs is simply to presume certain models and not assume them 
to exist. The question of existence of the model need not trouble him 
when he is engaged with the particular pheaomenon which had to be 
explained. That question may be separately taken up by him and not 
mixed up with the one he is immediately ccncerned with. He is not 
logically bound to take up the question of existence. "That is, his 
employment of a certain model to explain a certain phenomenon does not 
commit him to a belief in the existence of ths model, nor does it mean 
that he has to demonstrate the existence of tkis model in order to validate 
his theory regarding the phenomenon. His theory will be quite 
acceptable and said to hold if by means of the models and the 
mathematical formulae he offers we can somehow picture what might be 
happening behind the observable facts constitating the phenomenon and 
if we can predict some of these facts from ozhers and, so, can control 
them for our practical purposes. 

The models are then intermediate theoretical entities or 
‘ interphenomena ’’ as one might call them. They are the vehicles for 
the mathematical formulae, the variables (x, y etc.) of which must 
represent some concrete entities. If the variables are not given concrete 
values or meanings, the mathematical formulae will belong to pure 
mathematics and not to physical science. “hus the models serve as 
flesh to the mathematical skeleton or formalism, of course where 
ordinarily observable entities fail us. - For ins:ance, we cannot find any 
law of reflection, with the help of which wə might understand and 
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predict the facts of our experiments with pins and mirrors, in terms of 
. the latter objects. We have to represent the situation mathematically 
by a geometrical diagram and interpret the latter with the help of the 
mode] of light-waves travelling along the lines of the diagram. We can 
in some cases do without models, as when we can measure, either 
directly or indirectly, the observable quantities in a phenomenon, for 
instance, that of expansion of a body with temperature or motion of a 
body under gravity. As mentioned before, the new quantum mechanics 
seeks to do away with models and to understand the observable in terms 
of the observable, though how far this positivist programme has been or 
can be vigorously followed is still a question. Ernest Mach tried 
without much success to work out a similar programme with regard to 
heat and electricity and, so, to reduce them to mechanics, which deals 
with the functional relations of mass, distance and time. 

So that we may conclude from the above that models are very 
often needed in science and the acceptability or theoretical value of a 
particular model is to be determined by its adequacy as an explanatory 
medium and not by its existential possibility. An adequate model should 
not be treated as a pure myth for it has analogy in the observable world 
and there is always a possibility of its being demonstrated at some future 
time. And even if it be shown, as is done m the case of submicroscopic 
particles, that they can never be demonstrated, their possible existence 
cannot be denied unless we dogmatically assume that whatever is not 
given by our present five senses do not exist. But the model should 
neither be treated as existent unless it is actually demonstrated, for it 
may as well be abandoned as an explanatory medium when some more 
adequate model may be found to explain a larger group of phenomena 
than covered by the former. The scientist, as a theoretical worker and a 
clear thinker should not assume their existence nor shou'd he deny it 
dogmatically. The former procedure would be hasty and superstitious 
while the latter would be unhelpful to the progress of science, for the 
search for the new entities need not be stopped and the successful 
models are the starting points of this search. Hither procedure will be 
against the spirit of science which is daring in making new ventures in 
theory and practices and yet cautious in declaring its results. It can 
presume many things and try them and use them as methodological 
tools but will not assume them to be real until it has demonstrated them. 
One can assume something to exist only when it is well-known and 
previously demonstrated as one can assume electric wires to be there in 
the insulated cables, but there is no point in assuming a photon to be 
there in a ray of light. Yet one cannot also assume the photon to be 
non-existent like Pygasus, for that would be a dogmatic and an 
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unreasonable check upon further research. So that though the question 
of the acceptability of the models as theoretical entities and that of their 
existence are to be kept separate* in theoretical physics and philosophy 
of science, the latter question is always a an open one for both the 
disciplines, 


M 


IH. Tuer PROBLEM or INDUCTION : Is IT JUSTIFY ? 


1. The problem of induction is thet of justifying our going 
beyond the limited number of observed cases to a general law regarding 
them. This procedure adopted in science implies a belief in the 
principle that the future resembles the past or that nature is uniform 
in her behaviour. This is the inductive principle for which no warranty 
is given to the scientist who, therefore, cannot assert the scientific laws 
derived from his repeated observations and experiments to be really 
known but can only treat them as more or less believed to hold good and, 
so, regard the predictions on their basis as not certain but only more or 
less probable. The general notion that a prediction from a well- 
established law must come true signifies only a mental determination or 
psychological faith created by one's past experience of regularity of the 
phenomenon concerned but not any rational knowledge. The deter- 
mination is in the affective and practical mind and not in the cognitive 
one, or, in other words, it does not reflecs a determination or real 
connection in nature but represents an influence of past conjunctions, 
Sometimes the scientist speaks of something to follow necessarily some 
other thing in the sense that if the law ccnnecting these things be 
granted then the thing must happen as predicted. But here the 
necessity is conditional and not categorical. The necessity would be a 
real only if the law be granted or, in other words, the conclusion could 
be asserted to be true if the premise were known to be true. But the 
law forming the premise of the conclusion is not known to be true as it 
is never given independently of the evidence for it and as the evidence 
is never complete, being made up of a limited number of actually 
observed caseg of the phenomenon following and suggesting the law in 
question. 

So that in the absence of any rational justification for our assuming 
the inductive principle we have to regard the so-called laws of nature that 
science is said to discover on the basis of observation and experiment as 
summaries of past regularities used as  >rognostic hypotheses or 


* This is also the view of many Scientists and A ecu or Science, See e.g., 
Stephen Toulmin—The Philosophy of Science (Hutchinson's), Pp- 
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propositional functions, and not true propositions, for the prediction oi 
future events in conjunction with certain antecedent conditions. They 
axe not, therefore, really inferred from the sensible data but are merely 
constructed on the basis of the latter and they are employed to predict 
future events not as laws known to be true but as methodological rules. : 
The predictions are made not in a cocksure but tentative manner and 
each successful prediction adds to our faith in the rule which is always 
corrigible. "Thus to the scientist, if-he is clear-sighted enough, the laws 
of science and his predictions on their basis have no guarantee behind 
them, they are never either true or false but are successful to a greater 
or less degree. 

2. Now this position is more or less accepted by the scientists af 
to-day. But there are some efforts made on the part of philosophers to 
justify induction and; so, to place science on a firmer basis. It is clear 
that no logical proof of the inductive principle, that the future will 
resemble the past, can be given, for the future is by definition not 
observed and, so, logically unrelated to the past. In other words, 
nothing regarding unobserved events can be inferred from the observed 
ones. It may be said that the future always presents itself and becomes 
the past and, so, if past futures, have been found to resemble the past 
pasts, (that is, what were future previously were found to resemble 
the past afterwards with the progress of time) then present futures may - 
also be expected to resemble the past futures and past pasts. But here 
again we are assuming the inductive principle or the uniformity of 
nature. For what is the guarantee that the present futures will behave 
like the past ones? In fact, the inductive principle is a proposition 
about the factual world and we have no proper knowledge of it which 
is but our suppostion needed for so-called scientific and commonserse 
knowledge. To argue, again, that since our scientific laws are so 
frequently coming true, this supposition must be deemed true, is to 
move in a circle. For we assume here that the laws will be, for a'l 
time to come; confirmed by experience. A presupposition of science 
cannot be proved by science that is, the inductive principle cannot be 
a scientific one. To hold in a Kantian manner that, since without this 
presupposition scientific knowledge is impossible, it must be true, is to 
assume that knowledge is possible for all possible data over the infirite 
space and time. No logical ground is there for this Jatter assumption 
which, therefore, must be held as a presumption or a working postulate 
of science, and, so, a similar status may be accorded to the inductive 
principle. Š É 

Some seek to justify the inductive principle on the ground of 
causality. They hold that when a particular law is found one 
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also knows a kind of necessary connection holding between the 
elements brought under the law. For -nstance, behind the law of 
expansion of the bodies with heat one also knows that heat must 
expand bodies. So that one is certain of future cases of bodies 


` being expanded by future cases of heat and, so, of the validity 


of the inductive principle. Now let us examine this position. How 
can the relation between any two events or phenomena be claimed to be 
known? Some say it is intuitively perceived. But this is fst a super- 
stition for the only things we may be sail to perceive are sensible 
qualities and not their relations of ties. As Hume pointed out that 
there is no impression of necessity, efficiercy and connection to serve 
as the original of these ideas which covld be tested against these 
impressions and judged as bonafide. So they are but fabrications. 
Again, there cannot be any logical intuition of the causal connection for 
the latter is not a relation of mere ideas or meanings but of facts. The 
former relations are logical or linguistic, being derived from definitions, 
either explicit or implicit, while the latter relations are factual and 
depend on our experience of the facts related. And as we observe the 
facts only and their recurrence in a certain uniform manner for a certain 
number of times, we can speak only of these and not of any immutable 
bond between them. 

3. Now some thinkers have sought to ground the inductive 
principle on mathematical reasoning. Tkey employ a theory of 
probability to show that the inductive procedure is quite rational and 
dependable. Their general argument may roughly be indicated as 
follows. Suppose there is a population of some composition such as for 
instance, white and red balls in equal numbers, and suppose a sample 
is taken from this population. Then the probability that the composition 
of the sample has approximately the same as in the population will be 
high in proportion to the bigness of the sample. This is an q priori law 
of arithmetic, known as Bernoulli’s theorem. Now one might argue in 
an inverse manner that if the number of our actually observed cases 
increase then the probability that the composition found in it will match 
that in the population will also increase. So that the law regarding the 
correlation of phenomena will be more approximately be true the more 
it gets confirmed by experience. In other words, there is some rational 
ground behind our belief that multiplication of instances contribute to 
the probative force of an inductive conclusion. This Hume denied and 
he contended that the multiplication of instances only increases the force 
of psychological determination in the mind cr the faith in the law of 
succession. If there be no reason to be founé behind a certain manner 
of succession in the first instance, how can there be any to be found in 
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the others? The question is, has Hume been answered by the 
mathematical minded justifers of induction ?* 

Our first answer is that even if the probability of an induct:ve 
conclusion be shown to be very high by a mathematical theory it cannot 
bé shown to be unity (i.e. a certainty) unless we assume the principle of 
induction itself. Then, when one employs the a priori law of probability 
to justify induction one forgets that the law tells us what is possible end 
not whafmust be. Whether the possible will be actual is never told by 
any mathematical law. The gulf between logic and facthood is 

*absolute. There is no guarantee that the more probable alternative say, 
in a game of chance with dice or cards, will be in the long run realised. 
If, however, one substitutes for the a priori law of probability one of an 


= 


a posteriori kind derived from actual observation of facts, then the .aw 
is merely an inductive generalisation and cannot have any certainly, 
and so, cannot be used to justify induction. 
= 4. Thus we see that induction cannot be justified, in the strict 
sense of a logical or deductive justification, by any of the means adopted 
by philosophers from time to time. Yet induction is not an unjustifi- 
able procedure. To admit it as such would be to class science with 
superstition and to declare that our practical faith in the former, as is 
bourne out by our daily practice, is irrational. No, induction is not 
irrational though not rational in the sense of being logically valid. It 
is rational so far as it is necessary as a methodological postulate or pclicy 
in our intellectual as well as practical life. We have to presume that 
nature is uniform if we want to go beyond our actual and immeciate 
sense-experiences to anticipate anything from then, that is, zo learn from 
4 them, which is necessary for our active and intelligent dealing with our 
environment. One alternative for the use of this scientific methodclogy ` 
would be to take recourse to sonie game of chance, like dice-throwing, 
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to tell our future, or some kind of clairvoyance or magic, and ancther 
would be to surrender ourselves passively to nature and live a life of 
momentary sensations. Surely the inductive principle is a rational one 
in these circumstances. Particularly so when one is clear abous its 
status and one takes the so-called laws of science as practical and 
provisional rules used for the anticipation of future events and not as 
either true or false propositions. "Taken in fhis manner they are the best 
ur that one can have under the situation and they are self-correcting too. 
: They are deliberately formulated in a sweeping manner for then they 
may be very soon refuted by counter-instances if they are not correct. 
So that induction is a rational method, and the only one, in the situation 





* Buch as e.g., J. M. Keynes and Donald CG. Williams. See former’s Theory of 
Probability and latter’s Ground of Induction, 
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when we have to act on partial knowledge a-d when we approach our 
task with a critical, not credulous, attitude. Induction is rational and 
justified in a pragmatic sense rather than in a purely theoretical or 
logical one. 4 


ALL BUT MAN 


Ruby Zagoren 


Bend the wind to shape of mountains, 
Curve great tides to fit the shore; 
Wind and tide conform to boulders ; 
Bounded they can go no more. 


All but man, restrained by nature, 
Seek no further than their might. 

Man ignores the shores and mountains, 
Scales. the universe by sight. 
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ON GANDHISM ` 


RAIHARAN CHAKRABARTI, W.B.E.S. 
~~ » Janata College, Banipur 


From the earliest beginnings of history there has been only one history 
of India—the history of man. Inspite of her great difficulties after the parti- 
tion of India on the 15th August, 1947, India has been trying to make an 
adjustment, acknowledging all the real differences within and without 
for some basis of unity through universal fellowship on the practical teach- 
ings of Gandhism which can afford to unite all the nations of the world wish 
all diversities. Gandhism has been able to evolve a free India on the moral 
culture of brotherhood, without being limited by geographical boundaries, 
that are turned into imaginary lives of tradition. The time has come when 
every individual in the present age is called upon to prepare himself and his 
surroundings for the dawn of a new era of the spiritual summit of humanity 
as well as the intellectual unity of all nations. In supporting the united 
nations to work out world peace with the bulwark of Indien morality and 
rationality, the following memorable lines of Mahatma Gandhi shall shine 
in the heart of every Indian :—“I shall work for an India in which the 
poorest shall feel that it is their country in whose making they have sn 
effective voice, an India in which there shall be no high class and low class 
of people, an India in which all communities shall live in perfect harmony. 
There can be no room in such India for the curse of untouchability, for the 
curse of intoxicating drinks and drugs. Women will enjoy the same righ:s 
as men that is the India of my dreams. If the churning up of man's baser 
pessions of greed and cruel hatred go on exaggerating armaments wizh 
unimaginable absurdities and this fair earth is enveloped with dirt, smoxe 
and ugliness, then it will be bound ‘to end in a conflagration or suicide’ wish 
all her clarity of vision and universal love Indie, under the indisputakle 
leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the living soul of Gandhism in flesh 
and blood, has made a great moral and political adjustment comprehending 
the whole world of men without the breeding of unreasonable blindness of 
pride, The India of Gandhism in a Secular State shall never be the victims 
of the greedy world in order to cultivate moral and intellectual sympaihy, 
so necessary for the understanding of races which are different from her own. 
The history of India is the history of the universal humanity carrying all tae 
responsibility of a great future with her best confidence in her darkest period 
of danger after the attainment of freedom in 1947. India is fully conseiaus 
that her vision must not be obscured and her universal feith in humaniry, 
refined by the truth of Gandhism, is armed with the armless strength of 
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youth, uncommon to all races. India has been cetermined never to borrow 
artificial stimulants, heightening dogmatic consciousness and misleading 
exultation by muddling facts. Let India work out her destiny very . 
patiently and realise that “the fire works" of all intoxicating countries have 
“splendour but not permanence, because of zhe extreme explosiveness 
which is the cause of their power snd also o? their exhaustion". The 
history of “Buddhis m’ in India has been evolved through our own 
history, yielding to. Brahmanism of thes golden powor£ ^ of the 
Guptas but that too having failed to establish a political nationality, 
they had staked her existence by its depth of  onesidedness. The 
history of Free India has, therefore, an unending future and that future 
waits for those who are not beggars of the West for segregated independence 
without international association. In his book on Nationalism the universal 
poet, Rabindranath, has pictured the history of India for the liberation of 
dependent peoples of the East and the West declering boldly that “there is a 
future before us and that future is waiting for those who are rich in moral 
ideals and not in mere things. And it is tho privilege of man to work for 
fruits that are beyond his immediate reach, ard to adjust his life not in 
slavish conformity to the examples of some present successor even to his 
own prudent past, limited in its aspiration, but to an infinite future, bearing 
in its heart the ideals of our highest expectations". India now recognizes 
that the border line of the east is the beginning af the West and that of the 
West is the East. The sunrise of freedom in the Hast and the sunset of fres- 
dom in the West shall have reciprocal actions snd reactions. India shall 
ever rise to set and set to rise for the welfare of the universe at the cost of 
all her national resources. She is for all, by all and with all—for ‘man’, never 
to be wiped out of the historical existence of Eternal Truth. 
Interdependence is an essential element ix all human life. In this 
imperfect world in which we live at the presert time, we are like small 
children passing at an early period of our life into a stage where we are firmly 
convinced that the activities of every one with whom we come into contact 
ought, in an ideal world, to be moulded in accerdance with our social and 
political needs with a view to achieving harmory that extablishes civilized 
mode of life. A nation claims to be considered as independent only when 
vital imports are guaranteed under all conceivable circumstances with no risk 
of interruption from trade fluctuations or insufficient productions. “India’s 
geographical position is of strategic importance” but more important is her 
Antarky, the power to control her own destinv. Had it not been for the 
envious opposition of Pakistan, she could have become easily self-sufficient. 
Her problem is in her vastness of area with diversity of races. She is, as it 
were, one geographical receptacle, the opposite of what Europe truly is. 
All her problems have resulted from her looseness of diversity and the 
feebleness of unity which she has to accept from the beginning of history. . 
In America as well as in Europe tho racial problem is almost a thing of the 
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past owing to the extermination of the original population anl in the in- 
hospitable shutting oub of aliens who, though aliens, are one in race, craod 
and colour. But India has been tolerating differences of races from the 
first, by long-enduring caste-systems, peculiar only to this soil. This virtue 
of toleration with the vehicle of non-violence has gone to the extreme point 
in dividing India into two dominions. Taking advantage of this universal 
toleration jn Gandhism, Pakistan has had the courage to form itself into 
a Theocratic State and oppose India in all fundamental rights and liabilities. 
Because of India’s toleration, Pakistan is going to strike a death blow to 
dur economic and agricultural selfsufficiency. The country to export is 
now country to import. The country of plenty and abundance has been 
dragged into a country of poverty and ignorance. Let us, therefore, admit 
that though India has not achieved a full measure of success in the practical 
application of freedom, she has bee. able to establish herself as one of the 
advanced nations of the world in her realisation of homogeneity of rae s and 
harmony of reconciliation. 

What India is and the Hindus, who are the century-old citizens, ara, 
can be illustrated best by the illuminating characters of her people. It is 
the fanaticism of Pakistan that has created “The Refugee Question" in 
India and Bengal. The funny thing is that the refugees are all minorities 
coming from Pakistan to Hindusthan. This is a clear indication that only 
one community in India is being illtreated and persecuted—it is the Hindus 
alone. There is not a non-Hindu of any Indian province that is, being 
forced by circumstances to become a refugee. Hope Simpson, in dealing 
with “The Refugee Question" in the middle course of her War deseribeC 
a refugee as an involuntary migrant. He would rether remain where he is, 
but conditions, religious, economic, political or social have rendered his 
life there so uncomfortable or indeed so unbearable, that he is forced to 
migrate from his home and to search for more tolerable conditions of life 
elsewhere, He is denationalized, unprovided with the normal documents o? 
travel, and left to find for himself security of peace, unaided by any services 
of the state. He is an unwanted inhabitant of the world, unwanted in the 
country of his origin and unwanted in any other country. The definition 
is concrete and correct to the finish. Since 1930 Hitler created ‘Refugee’ 
by painful conditions and the death-knell of Germany was summoned by 
them without his knowledge. Those , who create Refugees by force, make 
everything abnormal and in their blindness insult humanity for its ragged 
appearance. The degradation, that is cast upon the refugees in our prido 
and self-interest degrades the real humanity"—and “This is the punish- 
ment which is most terrible, because we do not detect it till it is too late, 
What is freedom then when it grinds upon the innocent brothers and sisters 
and feeds upon the helplessness of the neighbours without any provocation 
and insinuation? The spirit of conflict and reckless greed for competition 


are let loose resulting in violent deaths, bloodless disasters and brainless 
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adjustments. Most of the economic problems that we face in India to-day 
are our own. Creations under the pressing needs of the refugees who, 
without remaining absorbed in the Indian soil, shall turn aliens in their 
homelands. Are the refugees traitors to the cause of the country? No. 
Are the refugees traitors to the laws of the country? No. Are they 
voluntarily leaving their hearth and home? No. Who are responsible 
again for this tragic bitterness and disentanglement? The muslims of 
Pakistan. It is because of their indifference. aggressiveness amd abuse of 
power that India has been compelled to run on an economic deficit and is 
dependent upon imports of certain goods of which food is one. Shortage of 
food in the land of abundance means damaging cf rights and privileges of one 
and maximum advantage of another. By expelling the people of a particular 
locality, the expellers inherit the cast-off property of the casteout. They 
have their double benefits—one from expulsion and the other from exploita- 
tion. 

“The mass production of opinion by exensive propaganda is the 
corollary of the mass production of goods". Pakistan has adopted this 
successful policy by nationalization of thought nurtured by Psychological 
war. The inevitable end is the economic war and military war, propelled 
by machines of foreign domination. Power over opinion cannot be dis- 
sociated from other form of power. Internatioral. Public, opinion is to be 
created for international propaganda of his at the cost of all human truths. 
Dr. Nansen who was the first League High Commissioner in charge of refugee 
work during the convention of 1933 and 1938 says that there were four 
important refugee movements of the Armenians, the Greeks, the Turks and 
the Bulgers. The stateless refugees can claim ncne of legal protection by the 
courts and the police". The story of the persecution of the Jews and the 
so-called ‘non-aryans’ in Germany, Austria, ard Czechoslovakia since its 
annexation was one of the saddest pages of history. 

The deliberate and expressed object of the policy of Pakistan in regard 
to the minorities (specially the Hindus) is to rendar life in Pekistan impossible 
for them and to compel them to emigrate. The withdrawal of means of 
livelihood has been accompanied by persecution and humiliation of every 
kind, not even children being exempted from maltreatment. Confiscation 
of property by various methods has been one of the items of policy from the 
start of independence after the 15th August, 1947. The means of livelihood 
and accumulated resources of the Hindus have teen taken from them. The 
amenities of cultural and social life have been withdrawn and no alternative 
remains for the Hindus who are like Jews of Germany save to escape from 
Pakistan as best as they could. Flight of refugees in India began from 1947. 
This is a clear indication how independence, is abused in Pakistan and 
utilized in Hindusthan. In India refugees are sheltered while in Pakistan 
they are chucked out right and left, Pakistan, by her policy of repression 
and maltreatment and aggression, is leading the Indian Dominion to the 
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inevitable ead of Psychological War, accompanied with moral and cultural 
crisis, What right has the Pakistan Government to make the situation of 
the Hindus impossible when complete independence is the goal and the 
minorities are innocents of all mischiefs. “Can a civilization ignore the law 
of moral health and go on with these ‘national carnivals’?” An independent 
state is like a Society which is the expression of those moral and spiritual 
aspirations of means which belongs to his higher nature. If social ideals 
are ignored; Row can an independent state be created. Mind shall always 
be diverted from them to greed and power and in that state of intoxication, 
æ world of abnormality, where strength is not health and liberty is not 
freedom, shall crop up. Pakistan is wholly responsible for the economic 
and political chaos of India—it has become the apple of discord. While 
Indian Dominion has toleration, adaptation and co-ordination Pakistan 
gloating over their freedom surrenders humanity and harmony to the organisa- 
tions for holding other people in slavery. These tiny Gods of freedom 
in Pakistan are creating huge eddies with their passions and they “feel 
dizzily inebriated with the mere Velocity of their whirling movement, taking 
that to be freedom. But the doom which is waiting to overtake them is as 
certain as death—for man’s truth is moral truth and his emancipation is 
in the spiritual life.” Gandhism with defensive walls of purity of character, 
security of discipline, guarantee of patient principles, and unity of action 
in faith and reason and application of liberty, equality and fraternity is tho 
victory of freedom. 


India’s defensive walls from within and without are giving way and 
they require immediate repairs and fortifications. When we contemplare 
the shocking arrangements of human affairs which now prevail in most 
civilized countries, even the best minds are puzzled and uncertain in then 
attempts to grasp the situation. With Gandhism India badly demands a 
moral and economic regeneration as she has unprecedented conditions to 
make. So novel and sudden are the conditions due to the opposing mentality 
of Pakistan and uncompromising attitudes of parties in Hindusthan, so 
copious is the knowledge of propaganda that Indians must undertake the 
arduous task of reconsidering a great part of the opinions about different 
parties and their relations to their fellowmen. Before Indians can hope to 
have strong defensive, essential to security and liberty, they must have to 
create “an unprecedented attitude of mind to cope with unprecedented 
conditions and to utilize unprecedented knowledge by repairing ‘the wears 
and tears’ of divided freedom. It is rather a study of how India has come 
to be as she is and to do what she believes. Those of the Indian Dominion 
who are impatient with mere administrative reforms or who lack faith. in 
it declare that what they need is brotherly love. Thousands of pulpits are 
admonishing us to remember that we are the children of one Heavenly 
Father and that we should bear one another's burdens with fraternal patience. 
But it has become an axiomatic truth that an owl may look quite as wise as 
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a judge but it can never be a judge. A monkey or canary has bright eyes 
and seems far more alert than most of the people we see on the street but 
they are mere animals with animal intellect. They can never give freedom 
or govern by love, affection and toleration nor can they organize themselves 
for the betterment of the State. For her security, ““Defence’, as Hobbes 
reflected, cannot go back to man’s ‘original estate’ which is poor, nasty, 
brutish and short “for living like an animal is relying upon one’s,own quite 
naked equipment and efforts having to eat roots or seeds are quite raw and 
“Gnawing a bird as a cat does". We cannot safely depend on one of the 
brilliant sayings of H. G. Wells in building the unyielding defence of India? 
“When the intellectual history of this time comes to be written, nothing, 
Y think, will stand out more strikingly than the empty gulf in quality between 
the superb and richly fruitful scientific investigations that are going on and 
the general thought of other educated sections of community. I do not 
mean that scientific men are, as a whole, class of supermen dealing with 
and thinking about everything in a way altogether better than the common 
run of humanity ; but in their field they think and work with an intensity, 
an integrity, a breadth, boldness, patience, thoroughness, and faithfulness 
excepting only a few artists which put their work out of all comparison with 
any other human activity. In these particular directions the human mind 
has achieved a new and higher quality of attitude and gesture, a veracity, 
a self-detachment, and self-abnegated vigour of criticism that tend to 
spread out and must ultimately spread out to every other human affair.” 
“Scientists have also failed to achieve that material and physical advance- 
ment which makes the political world clean of all narrow and shortsighted 
principles. In spite of all scientific and political researches in the physical 
and psychological laboratories of men there has not yet been a war against 
ignorance, tradition and vested interests. 

As most of human progress has been mere muddling through, India 
should proceed to the thorough reconstruction and reorganization of her 
defences, internal and external, for the reformation of the whole of the 
universe. What shall be her defensive materials and reconstructive walls 
for the upkeep of the infant industries and capisal and labour are matters 
of serious importance. In order to have the defensive materials of India, 
she would have to turn *Gandhism" into best account and realise it from the 
top to the bottom. He has preferred war to mobocracy, violence to 
cowardice, labour to capital, passive resistance to civil disobedience 
and dissociation to untouchability, defensive construction to offensive des- 
truction, economic freedom to political freedom of fraternity. The best 
defensive of India is the creation on New India to protect and to be 
protected. The leaders who guide the destiny of the country shall assert 
with the soul of Gandhism— : 

“I am wedded to India because I believe absolutely that she has a mission 
for the world........ My religion has no geographical limits. I have a 
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living faith in it, which will transcend even my love for India herself”. 
Gandhi thus protested against the doctrine of the sword on August 11, 1920. 
With a view to avoiding all entanglement withpower Blocks, the sons of 
India must have to set truth before liberty and not country before liberty. 
Her sons must have to believe in the religions of his people, in Hinduism, 
as Gandhi did. Religion, according to him, must satisfy his reason and 
correspond to the dictates of his conscience. His religion should never be 
shut up only in templess,mosques and churches. It must move in the proces- 
sion of life with the tears and tragedies of humanity. Tt always declines 
*to be bound by any interpretation, however, learned it may be, if it is repug- 
nant to reason or moral sense. Mahatma Gandhi is out and out a man, 
free from all dogmas and dictations. He believes the Bible, the Koran and 
the Zend—Avesta to be as divinely inspired as the Vedas. Hinduism, 
according to him, is not a missionery religion ; in it there is room for the 
worship of all the prophets in the world. Hinduism tells everyone to worship 
God according ‘to his own faith or Dharma, and so it lives m peace with all 
religions. To build the best defensive wall of India for her progressive 
security and political liberty, the Hindus of Indie should imbibe the spirit 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The political freedom in India must have the religious 
basis of defence. How he “sees the errors and vices that have crept into 
religion through the centuries, and how he brands them” can be imagined 
from the following statements. He adds :—“I can no more describe my 
feeling for Hinduism than for my wife. She moves me as no other woman in 
the world can. Not that she has no faults ; I dare say, she has many more than 
I see myself. But the feeling of an indissoluble bond is there. Even so I feel 
about Hinduism with all its faults and limitations. Nothing elevates me 
so much as the music of the Gita or the Ramayana. I know that vice is 
going on to-day in all the Great Hindu Shrines but I love them in spite of 
their failings. Iam a reformer through and through. But my zeal never 
takes me to the rejection of any of the essential things of Hinduism (October 6, 
1921), If New India has the conception of Hinduism according to Gandhism, 
then all other nations of the world shall be reformed to believe that Hinduism 
carries the banner of real liberty and the Hindus after Gandhism are not 
haters but liberators, not begots but believers, not passive reactionsries 
but active reformers. To be a Hindu Gandhi is to be a Universal Man and 
to have the best defence of India to add to her political advancement. 
This is an age of ‘Iron Law’. There is the heart of iron. The machine, 
8 monstrous idol, has become a curse of India. To make India independent 
of the help of the outside world as she is greatly dependent upon the imports 
of machinery, Indians must have to be remodelled with the soul of Gandhism 
which preaches for the wiping out of machinery in India. To a free India, 
heir to British machinery, he would prefer an India, dependent on the 
British Market. It would be better to buy materials manufactured in 
Manchester than to set up Manchester factories in India. An Indian Rocke- 
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feller would be no better than a European Capisalist Machinery is the great 
sin which enslaves nations and money is a poison as much as sexual vice" — , 
(page 41, Mahatma Gandhi by Roman Rolland). To the people of Free India, 
this exposition is more active than eloquent. After the 15th August, 1947; 
Indian Rockefellers have turned worse than Capitalists and are bringing 
poverty, stagnation and hunger and their capitals are eating into the labours. 
The present civilization, according to Gandhi, means hell for the weak and 
the working classes. It gaps the vitality of the race. But fhis Satanic 
Civilization will destroy itself. Western Civilization is India’s real enemy, 
much more than the English who, individually, are not bad but simply 
suffer from their civilization. He is not in fevcur of driving out the English 
in order to develop India and civilize her accorcing to European standards. 
This, he says, would be like having the nature o7 a tiger without the tiger". 
‘India’s aim should be to repudiate Western civilisation but never to drive 
out the Western people. Indian progressives like Jawaharlal Nehru, Patel, 
Kripalani, are feeling day after day the depth of Mahatma Gandhi’s words 
“that money of the capitalists is as poisonous as sexual vice and for this 
the strongest walls of defence are giving way, For thousands of years India 
without Satanic capitalists has been able to resist all blows alone and 
unshaken, by having mastered the science of nappiness and acquiring the 
virtue of self-control. The ancient prosperity was founded on the combina- 
tion of labour and capital through the spirit of recunciation but now that she 
has got freedom, her capital is not for the people, nor for the liberation of 
economic stagination. She is going back to the dark ages. India, to reach 
her lofty standard of civilization must have 5c establish the intellectual 
and spiritual combination of labour and capisal—her strongest defensive 
lies not in the destruction of capital nor in the swelling up of labour. India’s 
political philosophy and economic prosperity have for all generations esta- 
blished the law of complete Love. The capitalists must not be idle visionaries 
when labourers are active beggers. They shotld come to throw their 
doors open for the economie regeneration of thc masses. To do away with 
poverty by sacrifice and selflessness is to safeguard their liberty and then the 
defensive walls shall never give way. 








Freedom from ''mobocracy", is the essential »lement of ‘State Defence’ 
and the surest way to avoid Power Blocks’ ‘“Mobocracy” in a state, results 
from continued strikes, seris of administrative blunders, unchecked violence 
on morality and humanity and political coercions within. No defence, 
however well-organised it may be by means of arms and armanents and 
men-at-arms, can keep firm when defensive soldiers of freedom remain 
inform, inefficient, interested and inactive. This ‘mobocracy’ from within 
is the gravest danger to freedom and enemy to human defence. In India 
communalism, sentimentalism and passive idealism with all furies are going 
to damage the prestige of the state and defensive measures fail to establish 
‘Law and Order’ for real ‘Defence’. Gandhism, is always afraid of mob 
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violence and abhors it more than anything else. Though Gandhi hates 
war, yet he accepts it in preference to the insane violence of caliban. He’ 
holds that violence always lies smouldering and is ready to leap in flame 
at the slightest provocation when ‘mobocracy’ is allowed to let loose. If 
India has to maintain her freedom by violence, let it be by the disciplined 
violence called war’ and not by mob revolts for selfish ends or selfless ends. 
Gandhism has always disfavoured all demonstrations by a large crowd, 
filled with foise and confusion since frenzied violence may burst for no 
apparent reasons and insists on the necessity of maintaining strict discipline. 
**We must evolve order out of chaos", Mahatma says, and introduce people's 
law instead of mob law. The mob is always blind and it may break out 
into violence, led by the worst form of cowardice. Violent men are always 
cowards and cowardice is the worst form of disease in a state. It is like 
an epidemic when it is localised but runs riot when it is centralised by faction 
and reaction. With a view to avoiding entanglements with Power Blocks, 
India’s best defence lies in war rather then violence and violence rather than 
cowardice shall have to be preferred. Gandhism is a philosophic anarcky 
by faith and a revolution without coercion in any form. His ‘purest’ anarchy 
(by faith in the essential goodness of human character and the divinity of 
man remains sustained even when the horizon of freedom seems to be darkest. 
The defence walls, raised by Gandhism through no war and non-violence in 
preference to mobocracy and cowardice or by the discipline of non-violence, 
are to be protected according to changes of times, circumstances and enviran- 
ments. A State ‘Organised and run on the basis of complete non-violence’ 
shall create that new world which shall dominate the lives of men and women 
in the universe, 





What Gandhism says about cowardice and violence should be 
remembered by the leaders of all sections of the people and the Government 
to offer the strongest defensive. 


“Let not the coward try to hide his cowardice under Gandhi’s banner’, 
Gandhi drives him out of the community. Better violence than cowardice”. 
“Where there is only a choice between cowardice and violence I advise 
violence... .I cultivate the quiet courage of dying without killing. But to 
him who has not this courage, I advise that of killing and of being killed, 
rather than that of shamefully fleeing from danger. For he who runs away 
commits mental violence, he runs away because he has not the courage 

to be killed which he kills. (October 20, 1921). 
S I would risk violence a thousand times rather than emasculation of the 
d race. I would rather have India resort to arms to defend her honour than 
that she should in a cowardly manner become or remain a helpless victim 

to her own dishonour. (August 11, 1920). 

But I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior to violence, forgive- 
ness more manly than punishment. Forgiveness adorns a soldier. Absti- 
nence is forgiveness only when there is power to punish, it is meaningless 
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when it pretends to proceed from a helpless creature. I do not believe 
India to be helpless". 

India is not a land of dream. Here Gerdhism is not a dream as 
Buddhism was not. It is more than that. Piato dreamed of his republie. 
Marx dreamed of classless society, Lenin dreamed of a new world where 
exploitation had completely ceased and the labourers had become frec. 
Gandhism in Gandhi is easy of application anc the best defensive of the 
Indian Dominion. By Gandhism India’s economie life becomes" freed of 
foreign domination but foreigners become veryjclose by intimate cooperation. 
In Gandhism there is the liberation of mind through the creation of a real, 
independent Indian spirit by complete dependeace on the purity of love, 
practice of inward virtue and, the extension of non-violence. Gandhism 
wants his people to shake off the yoke of European culture in order to be 
replaced by purer hearths of Asiatic culture. Bat it is Gandhism that has 
brought India into intimate contact with forcign culture, with Gandhism 
everything in nature is modest, simple and pure—while all his struggles 
are hallowed by religious serenity without prcud revolt against pride, 
hatred against hatred and passion against passion. With Gandhism 
untouchability is standing blot on Hinduism, it is a vile deformation of the 
real doctrine and he suffers intolerably by it. With Gandhism untouchabi- 
lity is the invention of Satan and "War for civiization” is the breach for 
public morality and the fould breath of nuditz. While condemning un- 
touchability he declares, “I would rather be torn to pieces than disown my 
brothers of the suppressed classes. I do not want to be reborn but ifI have 
to be reborn, I should be untouchable so that I may share their sorrows 
and sufferings and the affronts levelled at them in order that I may en- 
deavour to free them from their miserable condition.” While condemning 
war he owns, “Every canon of public morality has been broken by the 
victors in the name of virtue. No lie has been considered too foul to be 
uttered. The motive behind every crime is not religious or spiritual but 
grossly material. Europe to-day is only nominzlly christian. In reality 
it is worshipping Mammon”. (September 8, 1950). 

Gandhism is, therefore, the best Defence of India. All the united 
Nations shall come to stand for India, by India aad with India only when 
Indie’s Defence shall be based on the fundamental spirit of Gandhism. The 
creative and relative value of Gandhism is that the “East becomes the West 
and the West becomes the East as Tagore becomes Gandhi and Gandhi 
becomes Tagore with loving regard even in the heart of disagreement. 
Communism is failing because Communism knows nothing but Communists 
as Comrades. It wants a history of its own, marked by its legacy. It 
recognises only those who have recognized it. It denounces others by all 
methods of violence, repression or aggression unzil the end is attained. 
Gandhism has no touch of such orthodox vanity of idealism. It wants 
no extinction of the State by making men love one another and respecting 
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each other's faiths anl rights. “Where the spirit of non-violence reigns 
supreme,—interest will not clash against interest, faith will not clash against 
faith—there would be perfect harmony in society". Why is the necessity 
of the State? Until people learn to love each other and respact each other’s 
right—until they cease to exploit their fellowmen, the might of the State 
will be necessary to make justice prevail in Society. After the realisation 
of freedom in 1947, India’s administration carries injustice with it, exploita- 
tion has becdme the rule of the day, and her defensive walls without ‘Self 
rule’ bring up 'Misrule. Those who are unfit to rule themselves are unfit 
for Swaiaj. Pakistan and Hindusthan should learn lessons from adversity 
if they wish ‘to live’ and ‘let live’. 

India has its unwieldiness and endless complexities. The commercial 
civilization of the other countries with its barbarity of ugly decoration is 
throwing India into all confusing muddles. Her Geographical achievements 
through the unity of all within states and the conquest of Hyderabad have 
built a ‘greater India’ to command all strategic points inside. She has 
extended her vast capacity fo. reorganisation through the cooperation of the 
‘United Nations’ on the extensive and intensive work of the Ambassadors. 
Her attainments in the extra world excepting Russia are too great to be 
mentioned. She has thus had the best ‘defensives’ from that point of view. 
Her support of the ‘United Nations’ to strive for world peace is a distinct 
contribution in her bright annals of freedom. Let the leaders like Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Rajendra Prasad look within and build her. like expert swimmers 
who should not exhibit their muscular forces by violent movements but shall 
make the best use of their power in perfect grace and reposefulness. Let 
them take their bold stand on the basis of social cooperation and economic 
emancipation through the soul of Gandhism, having non-violence for those 
who are conscience of the free India by their character and sacrifice and 
having war for those who are the real enemies of freedom. They will not 
forget to see eye to eye that there are economic dragons within their adminis- 
trative machines who are ploughing the fertile fields of the poor and the 
helpless but draining their life-blood in the name of Gandhism and the Ideal 
Congress. Let them establish the harmony of completeness within Indien 
Dominion by taking away the temptation which is fatal for the poor and the 
weak. Let not the callous rudeness of power alone run amuck in the broad 
road to freedom. Let the leaders of India create a new order of men who 
shall feel that India is theirs and their people are theirs. Let the rich 
capitalists come down to extend their cooperation with a view to making the 
poor rich in wealth of purse and wealth of golden hearts. Why do not the 
capitalists change their views and exchange their hearts when freedom has 
been attain cd? By making the poor poorer, they shall at last be levelled 
down and all their defensive walls shall break on account of their follies. 
The poor should never commit blunders in throwing confusions and pitfals 
of dangers before the rich. Let none trample into distortion the Indian 
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humanity and political amnosty on which ‘Greater India’ stands in order to 
achieve the unattainable world peace. Le; there be no refugees, no @ 
untouchables, no indomitable greed and uncharitable selfishness to rule 
over India. Let the rulers who propel the present administrative machineries 
of India be not pitiless machines that can never think and act without the 
help of others. Let there be no poverty in the land of plenty, let there be 
no misrule in the land of self-rule, let there b» no exploitation in the land 
of distribution, the banner of peace be hoisted, the victory of freedom live’, 
Let the immortal music of the world poet be our hymn of liberty :— 


“Keep watch, India. 

Bring your offerings of worskip for that sacred 

sunrise. Let the first hymn of its welcome sound 

in your voice and sing 

“Come, Peace, thou daughtes of God's own 
Great sufferings". 

Let peace be our support, let peace be our relation, let peace be out 
geographical area of fraternity and let peace he our durable import of all 
portable commodities. Let there be ‘Man’ end ‘Man’ for peace to defend 
India and her heroes’, 
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Since the Renaissance (14th-16th Century) and more so, since the 
Reformation (16th Century), the institution of the State has become 
ihe central theme of Political Science. Both the ancient and the 
medieval political thought viewed the state against the background of 
humanity, religion and ethics. This attitude becomes clear from the 
Greek use of the word “ Polis ” and the Roman expression '' civitas " 
kod “res publiea " to designate a body politic. As noted before,’ 
* Polis " was more than a State. It signified.an intimate community 
life of a city. Likewise the Roman word ''civitas ° referred to the 
personal character of “ the citizenship of a city as the nucleus of the 
State ". The word “ res publica ° stood for “people and a regard to 
the peoples’ welfare."? However, the modern political thought, 
initiated by the Renaissance, gave up this background altogether. 
Polities was separated from religion and it was pursued almost as an art 
for its own sake. The body politic is no longer a '' Polis ’’ or a ‘‘ res 
publica ". It is the '' State ". The word “ State ” does not refer 
either to '' spiritual bond " or to public welfare. Emergence of this 
inodern expression during the Renaissance indicates clearly the secular 
K trend in political speculation. 


This trend was greatly aided by the Reformation. The struggle 
of the ecclesiastical and secular powers for supremacy in sixteenth 
century Europe became virtually a struggle between the institution of 
the church and the institution of the State. Whereas the church was 
the symbol of religious power, State was that of the non-religious. 
Civil and secular authority concentrated itself behind the state. In the 
course of these battles, the church was defeated by the State. And 
** Political Theory "', since then, “ took E shape as pre- penn DE the 
Theory of the State." 


The word '' State ” is a Renaissance word, which came into use as 
“ Stato ” in Italy in the early part of the sixteenth century. The use 
of the term for a body politic was fixed by Machiavelli in his '' The 
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Prince " (1518). He used the term to designate both the republics 
and principalities or hereditary monarchy. This expression became 
common in England and France during the sixteenth century. Its 
earliest use in English * occurs in Thomas Starkey's “ England ine the 
reign of King Henry the Right" (1538). Starkey made an extensive 
tour in the continent, especially in Italy, where '' he appears to have 
made numerous friends, amongst the learned men of the me, with 
whom he kept up a constant correspondence till the close of his life.’’? 
His Italian experience might have led to the adoption of the term 
'' State " from ''Stato." This word creps into official language in 
about 1592, wherefrom King’s Secretary came to be known as 
‘Secretary of State”, though for a few years its earlier form 
“ Secretary of Estate " was in vogue." In his modern title the office $ 
was held by Robert Cecil. But this word, points out Maitland, was 
“ little known until after 1600—and though it might govern political 
thought, and on rare occasions make its wey into the preamble of a 
statute, it was slow to find a home in English law books.” In fact, 
the word state is not at all a popular word wish the British government. 
State is personalized by the Queen Britain. State property is called 
there the Queen's property. The ‘‘ public service is the Queen's 
service.” Indeed as Jennings points out: '' Contracts made with 
Government departments are contracts with the Crown. The Queen, 
not the State, prosecutes criminals, and the cases are called as ‘‘ The 
Queen against John Doe." In English legal theory and constitutional 
practice the Queen is the substitute for the State. 

However, the word '' Staatskunst " became common in Germany 
in seventeenth century. Since then, the term '' State " became a 
universal designation for a body potus Piste is “ estat " in old French 
and “‘ etat ’’ in modern Fispot ‘ estado ’’ in Portuguese, and '' status 


in Latin. 
Although the word “State ° is the modern expression of a body 
politic, its meaning is not as clear as it appears at first sight. Like 


4 Machiavell: :OU The Prince ", ch. 1, p. 5. Everyman’s edition. 

5 Sabine, G: '' State " in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. xiv, p, 328. 
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8 Tanner, J, R: “Tudor Constitutional Documents, A.D. 1485-1608 with an 
historical commentary ". Cambridge (1940), Sec. ed. reprint, p. 203, 

3 Robert Cecil was the son of Elizabeth's Chiei Minister Lord Burghley. He 
became acting Secretary in 1590 and Principal Secretary in 1596.  . 

10, " The ud Papers of Frederic William Mai land, edited by Fisher, H.A.L., 
Cambridge (1911), no , p. 254. 

Jennings, J.: “ The Queen's Government". Penguin Series. London (1955 
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other terms of Political Science, this one is rather loose. It can mean 
several things. Each dictionary gives a variety of meaning to the 
word. The root meaning of this word is a fixed or an established 
condition. ‘ State ' also implies a condition or a manner of existing. It 
is in this sense that this word is used in such phrases as state of health, 
state of mind, state of affairs, etc. 

Moregver, state is often used as a synonym for society. But 
society is muth older than the State. Society is an association for the 
satisfaction of mutual wants. It exists even in the animal world. 
Wherever there are interdependence and reciprocal relations, there is 
society. Man has adapted society and made it more complex. State 
is a later development. Primitive peoples, for example, have social 
relation, but most certainly not state relation. State is a part of 
society, but not society itself. ‘‘ The state’’, to quote Maclver, 
“ exists within society.’’™ 

State is also employed to designate nation. This association rests 
on the theory that statehood is to be based on nationhood or every nation 
is to have a state of its own. This theory is the basis of such names as 
International Law, League of Nations and U.N. But state and nation 
do not represent the same thing. Whereas the ‘‘ state ° refers to a 
political union, ‘‘ nation emphasizes the cultural aspect of the Union. 
The very existence of several multi-national states like Britain, America 
and Soviet Russia disproves the equation of State and nation. 

Moreover, state is sometimes taken to be the government. In 
the days of absolutism when Loius XIV could have blatantly claimed 
that he was the State, government and the state "were the same. 
Professor Laski also held the view that the distinction between state and 
government is largely theoretical and that for the purposes of practical 
administration state is the government. It is true that because State 
cannot act on its own and has to express itself through its agent—the 
government—distinction between the two may be overlooked. 
Governmental acts are often expressed as State acts. Such tiltes as 


State Railway, State Transport and State aid to education and industry. ` 


ete. are the result of indiscriminate use of the word state. On the other 
hand, a distinction is still made between the state and the government 
both in theory and in practice. This distinction becomes one of the 
fundamental importance particularly in International Law where 
changes in government are treated differently from the changes in the 


state for the purpose of recognition and mutual intercourse. 


13 The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English gives as many as 13 different 
meaning of the term State. Vol. 2 of the Shorter English Oxford Dictionary gives 8 
variety of meaning and vol, 9 of the Oxford N. E. D. gives 40 type of meaning. 

14 Maclver, R. M.: ©“ The Modern Siate ", London (1950), reprint, «p. 

15 Laski, H. J.: i The State in Theory and Practice ", London (1985), 2. 95, 
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What is more, the word State is generally used in a very special 
sense in a federation. '' The word “ Strate " points out Professor 
Merriam, “ is employed in the U.S. in a manner different from that of 
most countries." '* Since the inauguration of federation by, the 
Constitution of September 17, 1787, each federal unit is called a State. 
All the federal units or states, which were thirteen originally but now 
forty-eight, form “a more perfect union "'* called United States of 
America. The word ‘ State ' is used in each of the seven drticles of the 
constitution. And in each case the word stands for one of the members 
of the federal union. ‘‘ State” means in America, New York, 
California, Ohio, ete. and the word '' federal" or ‘‘ National ° is used 
for central government. In a similar way, the clause 6 of the 
Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act of July 9, 1900 describes 
the six federal units as ' States." In Ausualia, federation is called the 
Commonwealth and the units “ States. !5 Likewise, Article 1 of the 
Constitution of India of January 26, 1950 describes Bharat as a 
“ Union of States." In India then like America and Australia the word 
“ State ” is reserved for the fourteen federal units. Such usage of 
‘ State ’’ in a federation contributes no less to the confused meaning of 
the word. It is, indeed, a melancholy reflection that there is no 
suitable term to describe a federal unit either in English or in French 
or in German.?? 


When the word ' state ' can be used ia so many different senses, 
it is but natural that it would be given diverse interpretations. Indeed, 
there are as many definitions of the state as there are leading political 
thinkers. Diversity of definitions clearly indicates that there is no 
agreement among experts as to the nature of the state. Nor can there 
be such an agreement so long as each political philosopher or scientist 
would continue to be guided by one’s ethical attitude and social opinion. 
Most of the differences are caused, firstly, by differences in the historical 
origin of states in different societies, and secondly, by the '' conflicting 
notions of what the state ought to be.'? : 


The definitions of the State can be broadly classified into four 
categories, according to the objectives of political theorists. In the first 
place, we have a set of definitions which indicate both the historical 
development and the end of the State. Aristotle, for example, defines 


16 Merriam, Ch.: ‘‘ Political Science in the United States in Contemporary 
Political Science ", Paris (1950), p. 944. 

17 Preamble to the Constitution of the United States of America. 

18 Commonwealth Acts, 1901-1985, Government Publication, "Canberra (1986), 


19 Garner, J. W.: Ibid., p. 45. 
20 Maclver, R. M.: Ibid., p. 4. 
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the State in more than one place " as an association of families aud 


villages " for the sake of attaining a perfect and  self-sufficient 
existence.” 2 In Aristotle’s definition we get a clear picture of the 
development of the State as “ the final and perfect association "^ 
from a number of households and villages. What is more, the latter 
part of the definition '' indicates the ultimate purpose of the state.’’** 
Although the state '' grows for the sake of mere life," it exists ‘‘ for tle 
sake of a good life."*^ The State aims at not mere existence, but at a 
«perfect, and self sufficing existence. S 

Emphasis upon the ultimate ethical end of the State is typical of 
ancient and medieval political speculation, and it has also been the basis 
of the modern view of thé State as a welfare system. This tradition s 
also evident in Cicero's definition. Cicero defined the Commonwealth 
(or the State) as ‘‘ the coming together of a considerable number of 
men who are united by a common agreement about law and rights and 
the desire to participate in mutual advantages." ?' Whereas Aristote 
traces the origin of the State to the natural evolution of families into 
villages and villages into State, Cicero finds in an agreement of the 
people the origin of the State. The Commonwealth (or the State) 
becomes in Cicero's theory, ‘‘ the property of a people ’’** Cicero's 
Commonwealth also aims at '' justice and a partnership for the common 
good.'?* Aristotle and Cicero greatly influenced the subsequent 
definitions of the State given by Bodin (1576), Gortius (1625), 
Vattel (1758) and Wheaton (1886). 

To Bodin, ‘‘ A state is an association of families and their common 
affairs, governed by a supreme power and by reason.” Bodin shares 
Aristotle's view that State has evolved from the family, but he is not 
equally emphatic with the Greek philosopher about the ethical end of 
the State. He is rather conscious of the role of '* supreme power ° in 
the act of governing. Bodin’s definition of the State is a logical 


ce 


development from his definition of sovereignty as “‘ supreme power over 
citizens and subjects, unrestrained by law.’’** 
If Bodin leans more on Aristotle, Grotius gives a clear synthesis of 


the views of Aristotle and Cicero. Grotius agrees with Aristotle in that 


21 BK. 1. Ch. II., BK, III. Ch, 1 and Ch, IX. 
?2 Barker, E.: “The Politics of Aristotle ", Oxford (1946), p. 120. 
- 23. Barker, E.: Ibid., p. 4. 

24 Marsiglio of Padua in '' Defensor Pacis "' rd Excerpts in Coker’s Readings 
in Political Philosophy ". New York d reprint), p 
.. 25 Barker, E. ibid., p. 9. . 

26 Barker, E. ibid. , P. 120. 

27 Cicero M. T. in ' The , Republie ” . BK 1 Ch. 25; excerpts in Coker’s 
" Readings in Political Philosophy °, p. 135. 

28 Cicero: “ De Re Publica, De Legibus", Eng. tr. by Keyes, C. W. Loeb editicn, 


65. 
29 Ibid. p i ° 
30 Bodin: '' Siz Books Concerning the State "', excerpts in Coxer, op. cit., p. 370 
31 Bodin J,, ibid., p. 874. 
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the ''state is a perfect association of free men," and with Cicero in 
that this association is “ united for the sake of enjoying the benefits of 
law and for their mutual advantage. ^ On the other hand, Vattel 
comes very near to Cicero when he defines the State as a body politid or 
a society of men united together to procure their mutual safety and 
advantage by means of their union.'?? Likewise Wheaton adopts this 
definition with certain reservations. According io him this definition 
should exclude '' corporations, public or private and '' voluntary 
association of robbers and pirates." State is also to be distinguished, 
both from “an unsettled horde of wandering savages "' 
Nation.''** 


In the second place, State has sometimes been defined in terms of 
the fulfilment of its purpose. Such definition comes from the idealist 
school of political philosophers of which Hegel was the most represen- 
tative spokesman. Individual's freedom is taken to be the realization 
of his moral self. He is free when he has been able to develop his 
faculties fully. But he can do it only through the State. So the 
'" State " is. the actuality of concrete freedom.'?* It is ‘‘ the 
realisation of Freedom, i.e., of the absolute final aim, and that it exists 
for its own sake.” It is ‘‘ the actuality c? the ethical idea." For 
all these reasons, Hegel almost fantastically acclaims the State as ‘‘ the 
Divine Idea as it exists on Earth.’ State, then, becomes an object of 
definition to the idealists. It is defined in terms of complete definition 
of end with itself. The State is, as Hegel’s disciple Treitschke 
maintains ‘‘ in itself an ethical force and a high moral good.’’** 


2934 c6 
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In the third place, the State has also been defined in terms of 
deeper socio-economic factors. This is the Marxist definition of the 
State. The Marxists do not believe that siate can be understood by 
formal abstractions. Social and economic forces alone can explain the 
nature of the State. State is not an eternal institution. It is rather 


32 Grotius, H.: “ The Law of War and Peace ``, excerpts in Coker, p. 418. 


33 Vattel, E. De: '' The Law of Nations” Tr. from Trench, London (1798), 
Bk. 1. Oh. 1. p. 1. i 

34 Wheaton, H.: '' Elements of International Law " 6th Eng., ed. by Keith, 
A. B. London (1929), p. 38. 

35 Wheaton, H., ibid., p. 39. 

36 Ibid. . 

37 Hegel, G. W. F.: '' Philosophy of Law" (1891), excerpts in '' Modern 
political Thought: the great issues, ed. by  Ebenstein, W., New York (1955, 92nd 
printing), p. 298. : 

38 Hegel, G. W. F.: '' Philosophy of History " (1887), excerpts in Ebenstein, Wz, 
ibid., p. 801. 

39 Hegel, G. W. F.: '' Philosophy of Law " (1821), excerpts in Ebenstein, W., 
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'" & product of society at a certain stage of development." When 
society became split up into classes due to economic changes it needed a 
power for moderating the ciass conflict.. This power '' arising out of 
Soqety, but placing itself above it, increasingly separating itself from it, 
is the State." The State thus becomes “ the product and the 
manifestation of the irreconcilabiliy of class antagonisms.'^* It is an 
organ of, class domination, an organ of oppression of one class Ly 
another. Class coercion is the fundamental purpose of the State." 
The state, as Vyshinsky points out “ was always, and still is, an 
&pparatus of constraint of violence with whose aid the dominant classes 
ensured the obedience of their ‘“ subjects.’’** If State is a class 
institution, it would become unnecessary in a classless society. In a 
free and equal society, state as a special repressive force '' will lose its 
political character. ** State would then wither away ** and removed 
to “ the Museum of Antiquity, side by side of the spinning wheel and 
the bronze axe.'^ The Marxist definition sets the past, present and 
the future of the state in the perspective of social and economic forces. 


Finally, the state has been defined in terms of its essential 
constituent elements. Such a definition not being philosophie or 
partisan, is generally accepted for State as a concept in political science. 
As a generic term the State included from the start a reference to a 
land, a people and a government." Moreover, “ in its present usage 
it implies some lower limits of size and civilization." ^ Wilson, Field, 
Bluntschli, Laski, Oppenheim and Garner define the State in terms of 
its structure. Probably Wilson gives the shortest definition of tle 
State. '' A State—runs the modern definition is a People organised 
for law within a definite territory.'5! In a like manner, Professor 
Field maintains: '' Broadly speaking, the state is composed of the 
individuals habitually resident on a particular tract of land." But 


` 42 Engels, F.: “The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the Stale ’, 

in Marx and Engels, ‘‘ Selected Works ” in two Volumes, Moscow (1951), vol. 2, p. 289. 
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(1040, reprint), p. 8. 
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as an independent entity ". “© Politics ", vol. 1, London (1916), p. 3, Tr.'by B. Dugdale, 
and 'T, de Belle. i 

. 82 Field, G. C., ibid., p. 58. 
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such definitions seem to sacrifice clarity to the economy of expression. 
Although they clearly spotlight population and territory as essential 
elements of the state, they do not complete zhe structural equipment of 
the state. Compared to these, the definition of Bluntschli, Laski, 
Oppenheim and Garner appear to be far better. 


- Professor Bluntschli defines the State as “a combination’ or 
association of men, in the form of government and the governed, on a 
definite territory united together into a moral organised masculine 
personality; or more shortly the state is the politically organised 
national person of a definite territory. ?* This definition emphasises 
the population, territory and governmeni, apart from masculine 
character, as the essential elements of the state. Bluntschli’s ideas are 
detectable in Laski's definition of the state as '' a territorial society, 
divided into government and subjects, clsiming within its allotted 
physical area a supremacy over all other institutions." ^ Like Bodin,” 
Professor Laski emphasises supreme power as an essential element of 
the state. In Laski’s definition, then, we get population, territory, 
government and sovereignty as elements of the state. "These elements 
become clear in Oppenheim’s definition of the State. '' A State 
proper," remarks Oppenheim, '' is in existerce when a people is settled 
in a country under its own sovereign Government.” Again, these 
v'ements are given a more clear expression in Professor Garner’s 
famous definition of the state. Indeed, Professor Garner's definition is 
generally accepted as the most complete ard comprehensive definition 
of state for political science. He maintains zhat ‘‘ the state, as concept 
of political science and public law, is a community of persons more or 
less numerous, permanently occupying a definite portion of territory, 
independent, or nearly so, of external control and possessing an 
organized government to which the great body of inhabitants render 
habitual obedience.''57 

To the list of population, territory, government and sovereignty 
as essential constituents of the state, international lawyers like: Hyde 
and Hackworth add one more element. Every state must have the 
“capacity " to enter into relations with other States.” To be 
considered as full subject of international law, a state must have reached 


53 Bluntschli, J. Au ibid., p. 98. 

54 Laski, H. J.: “© A Grammar of Politics " 5d. ed; London (1948), p. di. 

53 See, supra, p. 15. 

58 Oppenheim, L.: ‘ International Law ", vol. 1, Tth ed. by Lanterpacht, E., 
London (1948), p. 114, 

57 Garner, J. W., ibid., p. 49. 

58 Article 1 of the Convention as Rights and Duties of States, Sd. at Montevideo, 
Dec., 26, 1938. See Briggs, H, W.: “The Law of Nations: Cases, Documents and 
Notes ". Second edition, London 959), p. 69. 
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the degree of civilization such as to enable it to observe the principles 
of law of nations. The state in a word, must be “ capable of 
conducting relations with other states ’’® and act as “ a free agent before 
the world.''*! i i 

Thus as a concept of Political Science, the State refers to a people 
inhabiting a defined territory with a government exercising sovereign 
authority. 


59 Hyde, C. C., ibid., p. 23; 
$9 Hackworth, G. H.: ''Digest of International Law ", Washington (1940), 


vol. 1, p. 47. 
$1 Fenwick, C, G.: '' International Law ” 8rd ed. rev. and enlarged New York 


(1948), p. 104, 








WHEN DAWN C2ME 
RUBY ZAGOREN 


When dawn first came, 
There seemed scarce light 
Enough to stretch 

Across the night. 


Like some horned snail 
Where mists abound, 
Dawn inched itself 
Along the ground. 


Its tentacles grasped 
The nearest wood, 
Pulled itself forward 
As best it could. 


And yard by yard, 
It rolled away 

The dark that 
Covered up the day. 














“+ IS NYAYA-VAISESIKA REALISTIC 2* 


GoPIKAMOHAN BHATTACHARYA, M.A. 


$i Jadavpur University. 


Indian philosophical systems do nol often receive fair treatment 
at the hands of present-day scholars. Various new-fangled theories 
are often thrusted upon different systems of thought which do not 
stand the test of impartial criticism. For instance, the Nyàya- 
Vaidesika is an uncompromising realist though its unqualified realism 
has been questioned. Thus some are inclined to believe that absolate 
tealism cannot be attributed to the Nyaya-Vaigesika, for, in their 
opinion, this system reveals partly realistic and partly conceptualistic 
attitude i in so far as the enumeration and nature of the categories 
(padástha) are concerned. t That tbe Nyàya- -Vaisgesika system upholds 
the reality, of the three categories, viz., substance (dravya), quality 


(gana). and activity (karma), is admitted on all hands, but it is difficult 


to assert that the other three categories, €g., Sdmanga (universals), 


Visesa (particularity) and Samavdya (inherence), are as much reals 


as those already mentioned. The reasons for this supposition, as 


advanced by the advocates of conceptualistic view, are as follow. 


The Nyàya- Vaisesika realist holds that a thing is said to exist 


f only. when generality of Being (satta) is predicated of it. Individual 
‘jars sharply differ from one another in respect of their size and other 


attributes. Inspite of this inherent and initial diversity they ' are 
all perceived as ‘jar’ aid noi as 'picinre' or anything else. This 
points to certain factor , common to them all. This class character 
brings the discrete ‘jar’ individuals under one group and differentiates 
‘jars’ from all ‘non-jars’ i. e. picture, table etc. This class-character 
executing two-fold functions of assimilation and differentiation is 


called Jati or Sdmanya (universals). 


A particular object is called ‘jar’ or ‘iree’ for the sim ple reason 


that jarness or treeness inheres in it. But why it is that an 


object is said to exist? As we speak of an wooden board 
‘exists’, in the same way we say that black coiour ‘exists’ or 


‘inheres in it and the came with regard to all other categories. 


Thus existence may be predicated of all the six categories pro- 


` * Read at the Indian Philosophical Congress, Srinagar Session, 1957. S 
1 Jhš commemoration Volume. Dr. A. B. Dhruva's article under the above. caption. 
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‘pounded by the Vaigesika. The Vaisesika holds that this identi- 
cal cancept of existence running through all types of reals is 
due to some other class-character, viz., Existence (sattd). This yni- 
versal par excellence or summum. genus (parüsüámünya) serves as a 
raison d'étre of the notion of existence. Unlike other universals of 
limited denotation Satid functions as the condition of assimilation 
alone. It is all-inclusive and excludes nothing. Kanada and his 
followers, particularly the logicians of the Syncretic School, opine that 
Satta (Existence) relates to substance (dravya), attribute (guna) and 
motion (karma) only.’ The remaining categories are said to exist 
by virtue of their intrinsic nature (svarupa-sattd). The scholars, who 
lend their unhasitating support to the ‘conceptualistic view-point, 
aver that this diversity in the nature of the condition of the concept 
of existence serves as a clue to the partial realism attributed to the 
Nyáàya-Vaiéesika. They think that Satta is the determinant of 
real existence which is predicated of the first three categories only. 
The fact that Satta does not inhere in the three other categories 
simply indicates that the last three categories (padàürtha) possess 
conceptual existence rather than real. ‘The aphorism of Kanada? 
strengthen the valididy of the above remark. The term ‘buddhyape- 
ksam’ indicates that the last three are mere logical categories. The 
conceptualists also proceed so far as to think that the evolution of the 
concept of Vaiseska categories may be traced to three distinct stages. 
In the first stage dravya, guna & karma were postulated the last three 
being only logical categories. In its second phase sémdnya, visesa, 
and samavdya were elevated to real existence and at the last stage of 
its evolution .all the categories are placed on the same footing of 
reality. I 

The above discussion of the opponents' standpoint reveals that 
their entire process of argumentation centres round the peculiar 
doctrine of Sattä. It is held to be the sole survivor of the original 
partial idealism. But a close scrutiny of the doctrine of Sattà will 
certainly nullify the position of the opponent. l 

A thing is said to exist only when Sattd inheres in it. Salta 
is the highest type of universals which has got all types 
of reals as its substrata. But the utility of postulating Satta 
is not served hereby, it has something more io contribute to 
the concept of existence. Each particular individual is of identical 


1 Sad. iti yato dravya-guna-karmasu sā satti, V. S.,1.ii.7. Also, dravyüdi- 
trikavrttis tu sattà paratayocyate Rüriküvali. 
2  Vaisesika Sūtra. 1. ii. 3 
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nalure so far as its individual existence is concerned. Thus Sattü, 
like all other univereals, serves as the raison d'étre of this identical 
concept. Tf this characterising feature of existence is posited to be 
` Que to its own individuality, then identity running through different 
existants remains totally urexplained. It is the necessity of common 
concept of existence that leads to the supposition of Sata. 

The opponent may here retort that the specific existence (svarüpa- 
satt@) my serve as the cause of the concept of existence.  Postula- 
tion of a furiher characterising fcature will serve no purpose. But 
ihis complaint is founded on a confusion. It is worthy of notice that 
not only an object is said to exist but that all of them resemble at 
least in this respe. t that common appelation of existants is attributed 
to each of them. -It is not merely a vague existential reference bct 
a specific determination. Such expression as ‘Jar exists’ brings 
home to the understanding certain specific content. Intrinsic nature 
differs in each substratum. How can it act as a synthesizing 
principle? No event is uncaured. This notion of concordance can 
only be accounted for by the postulation of an identical synthesising 
principle. It is the inherence of Sati4 (Salté-samavaya) in different 
reals which generates this unifying concept. 

Kanada holds that Saft? exists in dravya, guna and karma. 
The scholars, who venture to condemn the view-point of Vifvanàtha 
and dream of creating certain new-fangled theory. look at the problem 
on its face-value. Satt@ is the raison d'étre of the concept of 
existence, but this is not all—it has something more to do. It is 
postulated to account for the synthetic notion uniformly running 
through discrete individuals) Now as soon as it turns out to be a 
synthesizing: principle it is in need of certain requirement, it must 
have to be immune from certain impediments (büdhaka) The 
logical situation which necessitates the postulation of such concept 
is the plurality of denotation of the individual. Jarhood, picturehood 
etc. are no. doubt discrete individuals but they are one identical so 
far as their universal-hood is concerned. They appear diversified 
when become qualified by a jar or picture. In the same way the 
Logicians regard inherence (samaváya) as one unitary principle but 
when qualified appear to be many discrete individuals. "Thus, in fact, 
universals, samavdya ete. lack the condition of plurality of denota- 
tion. When the individual is unitary there is no possibility of 


1 Bbàvo' nuvrtter eva hetutvat s&münyam eva. Vaisegika Sūtra 1, ii, 4, 
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incidence of any synthetic concept. The essential uature of a 
universal is to serve synthetic function. But here is no scope to 
function as a synthesising principle. That is why Satté cannot be 
predicated of the remaining three categories. So it is wrong tà" 
suppose that Salt indicates existence only and tbat when Salta 
does not relate to the last three categories it means thai real existence 
is not predicated of them. ; 
Kaņāda’s vie w-point, as elucidated by Praáastapáda and others, 
does not make any improvement on the oosilion. The reason for 
ihe Lon-inherenee of Sattá in the last three categories as advanced ° 
by Kanada and his followers is merely trodding the beaten track and 
makes itself open to all the charges levelled against the theory 
previously. The verbal expression ‘the cow exists’, as we huve seen- 
has got a reference to its collective character as existan and a 
knowledge-situation without a positive basis is an unintelligent non. 
sense. Pragastapada has been carried away by. tradition without 
looking to the implications of the knowledge-situation. It is Udayana, 
ihe great exponent of the Nyàya-Vaiéesike Realism, who, for the 
first time, realised the necessity of postulation of an objective datum. 
He adhered to the maxim that ideas mus: need be contingent on the 
corresponding objective realities. I 
Udayana admits that similur notions o' existence in universals 
(Süámünya), ultimate differentia (Visesa) aid inherence (samavdya) 
should be explained by the postulation of scme extra-ordinary feature. 
Satta inheres in these three categories also and this inherence of saftá 





| explains the identical concept of existence running through discrete 

categories. The relation of dravya, guna and karma with Satta is 

direct i.e., inherence. But the last three categories are related 

to Sattd indirectly. — Sattà inheres in the individual ‘jar’, which 

again is the substratum of jarness :1so. Thus Salta and ‘jarness’ 

(Universal) have the common substratum while each of them relates 

to the substratum through inherence. Thus the jar serves as a medium 

and conjoins the two-Satta and the jaruess. This relation of jarness 

with Sattā is called ‘ekdrtha-samavaya’ (ioherence ina common 

substratum). Different individuals can thus be indirectly referred to 

by common concept. In such cases there is no possibility of vicious 
infinite series. An instance will make the position further clear. 

The Naiyiyika holds that attributes (guna) relate only to 

a subsiance (dravya). Attribute can never be the substratum of an 

attribute. But we have such concepts as ‘Dne colour’, ‘twenty four 

| types of attributes’ ete. Here denotation is attributed to coiour which 


u a a a ee S: 
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is an attribute. This is admissible for the simple reason that the 
relations of the object (colour ete.) with these denotations are indirect. 
kata colour, taste etc. have the same substratum viz: 
dravya, which serves as a mediating factor conjoining the two in tLe 
form of relata. Following the foot-prints of Udayana. PadmanabLa 
Misra has made an elaborate plea for the existence of the Universal 
of Being Satta) and he goes so far as to posit that Satta exists m 
abhiva (negation) also by the relation of ekartlhaortti (existence in tle 
same Jocus). But negation never appears as existant since that wou d 
land us in self-contradiction. Relation must be , postulated n 
conformity with usage. The practical efficiency of negation contra- 
dicts the very possibility of relation of the Universal of Being in it." 

‘It may be urged that the postulation of Satta (Universal Beini) 
turns out to be redundant and the concept of existence runniig 
through al! types of reals may be due to the specific existence of the 
individual (svuripa-satta). In repiy to this contention the philoso- 
phers of the Neo-logic School assert that there is positive ground for 
the incidence of Sali& in such cases. We use ‘the jar exists’ (gatal 
sui), this proposition when analysed presents before us two distinct 
ideas, viz., the idea of existence and that of the present time (kala). 
The phenomenal world exists in time and space. It is inconceivatle 
to speak of an event as not occuring in time. Jagadigsa Tarkalankira 
here points? out that the specific existence (svariipa sattd) can, at bert, 
serve as the conditio sine qua non of the idea of existence inherent in 
the substance, that is to say, it can provide us with a general idea bat 
the specific temporal relation stanls unnoticed as before. A slight 
reflection is sufficient to show that Sattā (the Universal Being) by 
virtue of its inherence in the discrete individual, serves a3 a point :o 
the fact that the jar exists at the present moment. This spativ- 
temporal relation with the particulur object is the positive out-come 
of the inherence of Universal Being (Satt@ in it. 

It is also worthy ‘of notice that to the Naiyayika Universals are 
not conceptual products. Some scholars are inclined to believe {lit 
Kanada seems to regard generality as a subjective category “iu compar- 
ison with the first three objective categories." (Faddegon p. 117. ; 
Keith, p. 192 ; Radhakrishnan Vol. II, p .209) Those scholars have all 
made capital out of the Sūtra 1. ii. 3. Sd@manya-Visesu iti buddhyapea- 
sam, Butit may be pointed out that Kanada himseif characterises 


simanya as separate category (l.i. 4). Substantiality ete. are not 


i Vyavaba:anuruddbasya sambandhasya niydtnakatvat—Setu, p. 54. 
2 Sakti Tika, pp. 52, 916 (Chawkhamba edn.) 
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fictions and are as much real as the individual objects. These are 
sensuous presentations immediate and direst. Our perception of a 
particular individual, in order to be valid, must have a reference to the 
class-character inherent in it. The twofold perceptions of the 
individual and the universal vary neither in degree nor in quality. 
Objective reality of the universal can safely be determined by the 
corresponding knowledge-situation. Every knowledge e situation, 
according to the Realist, demands an objective background in the real 
atmosphere." Thus universaJs and individuels are real in the fulleste 
connotation of tbe term. 

Kanada clearly says that satté is regarded a: a separate category 
(artha) from dravya, guna and karma. Tte sutra 1. ii. 17 says that 
this Satté is unitary, one and single. Ekalva ‘oneness) cannot be 
ascribed to fictitious objects. Thus in '&uddhyapeksam ‘apeksa’ 
means known (by buddhi). Buddhi serves as an instrument of tbe 
cognition of sümünya. ‘To say, therefore, thal universals are mere 
conceptual products is to betray ineptitude and uncritical reading of 
experience, 


1 Visayátiéayam antarena pralyayátiáayünupap ilte Ny&ya-maüijart, p. 314, 
2 Pravya-guya-karmebbyo’ rthántaram saitā. — Vaiscgika Sutra, 1. ii. 7. 





`V THE DOCTRINE OF NYAYABHASA 
Pror. Bimar KRISHNA Morinan, M.A. 


It js,:perhaps, Vatsyayana who first uses the expression, Nyaya- 
bhasa, as'an opposite term to Nyàya. The word ‘Nyaya’ carries 
a specialised sense in philosophical treatises It is difficult to find 

*in the English Language a synonym which will fully convey the 
meaning expressed by the term Nyàya in Indian Philosophy. Vāts- 
yàyana brings out the sense in the following way. *Nyàya', in his 
opinion, is the examination (i.e., apprehension of an object with 
the help of all pramàánas.! The etymological meaning (ni+ /in— 
niyate prapyate vivaksitrtha sidJhiranena—by which the desired end 
or object is attained, ie., to say is understood) also contributes io 
such an explanation. The real sense of the word is anumana or in- 

Soe expressed fully in syllogistic form, i.e., what goes by the name 
paratrawgumana. In case of parürthinumüna which is constituted 
by the fivesmcmbered syllogism, one must take recourse to all the 
four praminas in some form or other. In the first member, pratijna 
or assertion, we are helped itsme way by gabda pramána or verbal 
testimony. The second member, hett~or reason presents a skeleton 
form of anumàna or inference. Perception perfórme-the main function 

‘so far as the third member, udaharana or example Js vengerned. 
The fourth, member, upanaya or application bears some sort of distant 
similarity wiüh-the implication or upamana or comparison. This. 
all the pramanas become helpful in an inference meant for other, i.o., 
.pararthanumana, which is .better known as nyaya. Uddotakara 
explains the word evidently in this sense.  Vácaspati, however, in- 
dulges in a bit twisted explanation of the lines of Vàtsyáyana. Accord- 
ing to him Nyaya is examining or testing the object adduced as the 
hetu or reason of the inference. Tt is inference itself which puts the 
hetu to test. Thus Nyàya is pararthanumana. But we may humbly 
submit that this explanation of Vacaspati does not appear to be quite 
satisfactory, in view of the fact that it takes a round.about way of 
unfolding the meaning. 

One of the best ways to explain definitely what is denoted by 
the term nyàya is to distinguish it form what is known as nyaya- 
bhasa, or pseudo inference. Nyaya in ultimate scrutiny stands for 


io" 





| l Praminairarthapurikganam ny&yab—Nyaya Bhasya 1.i.i, 5 
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those inferences as rest upon, i.e., fo say, are not at variance with 
perception and verbal or scriptural testimony * In this manner 
Vütsyayana tries to introduce a distinction between Nyaya an Nyaya- 
` bhása. Thus inferences, the results of which do not agree with’ 
what is obtained from perception, or verbal (scriptural) testimony 
are treated as Nyay&bhasas (or pseudo-inference^.? From this it js 
clear that nyàyübhüsa or pseudo-inference is of two types: gne that 
is liable to be frustrated by perception and the other "by verbal 





testimony (Agama). 

The example to the first type is to be sought; in the following : * 
fire is not-hot, as it is created, such as pot. This argument resembles 
an inference in all its external features. Hence one may take it 
as a Ny&ya, but on scrutiny it is found to possess simply outward 
and superficial resemblances. Thus the inferential knowledge thus 
derived is rejected in no time by just the opposite judgment derived 
from the perception of fire that it is hot. Thus it is not nyàya in 
the strict sense of the term but nyayabhasa, 1.e., to say here percep- 
tion opposes inference, | I ` A 

How is inference epposed here? Let us understand the getto 
more clearly. Uddotakara answers that this is a etis application 
of inference to an improper case. The casee/under enquiry (i.e., 
noi-hot-pess of fire) is not at apertis Tor inference. It disqualifies 
itself as the stronger proof-perééption, carries just the opposite con- 
viction, e.g... freis hot. Uddotakara says, perception here baffles 
inference. Here another point may arise. The proban or peur 
crétedness (krtakatva) here suffers from another serious defect, It 

“is  non-eoncomittant with the probandum (sādbya). But this 
defect, e.g., non-concomittance cannot be proved unless and until 
we first take recourse to perception of. particular instances. And 
when perception proves just the opposite, e.g, the absence of 
ihe probandum: in the locus, it is useless to look for other defects, 
if any. 

The Buddhist logician, Diünaga, in his Nyáyapraveéa, gives a 

different example in a context almost similar to this. According to 

him ‘sound is unknowable by ear, as it is created, such as pot’ may 

be taken as an inference which perception opposes. . He really con- 

tends that here the thesis ‘sound is inaudible’ is inconsistent with 

perception. But Uddotakara retorts that audibility is not an object of 

perception, Audibility is but a relation existing betweeh ear-organ 
A a 


Pd 


Pratyakgiganiasritamanumanam, sü'nviksá— N.Bh. Li i. 
Yat punaranuménam pratyaksigamaviruddham ny&yabbüsah sah—N.Bh.1. 
3 Yasmin Visaye etat prayujyate sa praby akgenapahrtah —Ny&ya Vürttika. 
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and sound. Bui ear-organ itself being etherial (gagana) by nature 
is beyond ihe reach of perception. Now, relation (sambandha: 
bqcomes perceptible, if both the relata (samtandbi) are perceptible 
Hence the said relation is also imperceptible. Kumarila says, 'know- 
ability by ear is not perceptible'.! Thus the absence of probandum. 
e g,, audibility (Sravanata) not being a thing of perception; it is impro- 
: per to say hat here perception opposes inference. 
The example to the second type is supplied by the fo'lowing :— 
` The skull of the corpse is pure, as it is limb (of a corpse), suck 
as the conch. Such an inference is invalidated by the scriptural testi- 
mony. Manusmriiand the like sacred texts speak of the humar 
skull as impure. "Thus it is an example of Nyāyābbāsa. Let u.s 
make it more clear. What is the exact sense of the word purity ir 
this inference? Evidently it implies the absence of sin on the par 
of those who touch the object under question Now, what is the 
-authority to decide whether the person who touches it, carries sir 
or not? If the authority of the Vedas or Revealed Texts is accepted 
such an inference cannot stand. Because Manusmrti which owes 
-its authority ultimately to the Vedas gives the opposite mandate. 
Here, the conch is treated as pure on the authority of the Vedas. 
-When its authority is accepted in one case, it cannot be rejected ir 
another case of the same issue. Thus with due reverence to the vedic 
authority, we are to accept conch as pure aud skull of the corpse as 
impure. Hence the said inference is rendered invalid. 
When all these are stated, a question naturally arises. Wha- 
should be the position when an inference is opposed by 1) another 
‘inference or by 2) comparison (upamàna)? Will these be the cases o7 
Nyàyabbása? Ifso, why does Vatsyayana not refer to them? The 
second problem can be easily met with. When comparison opposes an 
inference, it becomes a Ny&yabhàása of the second type, inasmuch as 
here that inference is in reality opposed by áabda pramana or verba 
testimony which lies at the bottom of all cases of upamàna (compa- 
rison). 
So far as the first case is concerned, Uddotakara says that two 
opposing inferences of independent nature are practically impossible tc 
‘be drawn about the same subject. In such case, both the rival reasons 
(hetus) are of equal strength and hence suffer from the serious defect 
^ known:as satpratipaksitva (i.e. having rival reason). So none of them 
produces any inference, They cancel each other. So the question of 
: nyàyàbhàsa (pseudo-inference) does not arise at all. zx 


1 “pa hi árávanatà nima pratyaksendvegamyate—Sloka Vürttika. 
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Vacaspati, however, inclined to admit another type of nyàyà- 
bhàsa, where inference opposes another inference. According to him, 
where there are two inferences, one of thes. depending upon the other, 
in that case if the dependent inference is opposed by the other upon 
which it depends, the dependent infererce becomes a Nyayabhasa. 
This may be adduced as the third type of Nyayabhasa. For example, 
inference like ‘God is not creator’ depeads upon a prior inferenca 
by which the existence of God is proved. Now by that very prior 
inference just the opposite of the second inference i.e , God is creator 
is also proved. Hence the second inference loses its force and becomes 
a Nyayabhisa. 

Lastly, the relation between Nyayabhisa and hetvibbasa (bad or 
defective reason or defects of the reason) is an interesting point to be 
noted in this connection. In all cases of Nyiyabhasa, the hetu or 
reason suffers from a serious defect, e.g. »üdha or kalatya)apadega, 
so as to mar the essence of the inference. Abadhitatva or non-opposi- 
tion is one of the five essential marks of š real hetu, according to the 
leading Nylyüyikas. This wanting, the ketu becomes a hetvibhasa or 
defective reason. This defect is contained in the foregone determina- 
tion of the absence of sadhya or probandum in the locus or subject 
(paksa). This disqualifies the paksa to be a real paksa of an Infer- 
ence. The Vaisesikas, however, regards ihis as a defect of the paksa 
itself. In their opinion, a hetu possesses three essential marks e.g. 
paksasatva, svapaksasatva, and vipaksasatva, and not five as stated 
by the leading Naiyayikas. 

The Navya Naiyayikas make no special mention of the term 
Nyayabhasa, most probably because they think it redundant to coin 
anew technical term in addition to tke five hetvabhasas which are 
enough to cover all cases of false inferences. Thus we see that the 
term Nyāyābhāsa though mentioned by Vatsyéyana (perhaps, not with 
such seriousness as bis commentators zeke it) by way of giving. a 
popular definition of what is known as Ny&ya, and illustrated, elabo- 
rately dealt with and commented upon 5; his followers, Uddotakara, 
Vacaspati and Udayana, has Leen completely ignored by other systems 
as well as by the new Schcol of Nyaya. 

One of the important characteristics of Indian Logic is that it 
seldom develops the sort of doctrines w2.ch we class as ‘Formal’. 
Formal validity in argument is perhaps, looked upon by the Indian 
logicians as not of much importance so as ts worth an elaborate and 
systematic study. They have an instinctive tendency towards the 
pragmalic view of inference and thus they are concerned mainly with 
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material validity of inference. So formalism in logic does not find 
here much scope for development. This can be illustrated in many 
Ways taking examples. from the books of Indian logic. The doctrine 
of Nyāyābhāsa as an opposite term of Nyäya is also a case in point 
where we may have the advantage to look to the Indian attitude to- 
wards formalism. The examples like ‘tire is not-hot, as it is created, 
such as pot’? may be formally valid, so far as the Indian form of argu- 
ment is concerned. It may be submitted that the relation of universal 
cSncomittance. between sidhya and hetu, an essential requisite for 
inference is not established here, since all-created things are not 
not-hot. But Indian Naiyàyikas will say that knowledge of such a 
relation (be it valid or invalid) is not impossible here, since the persons 
inferring may experience their co-existence in some instance or ins- 
tances (as illustrated by the case of pot in the said example). In the 
absence of any contradictory experience, this knowledge for all practi- 
cal purposes, is sufficient for the desired inference to-follow. So 
enquiry in to this line to prove material invalidity of the argument 
will: not be much helpful. ` The Naiyàyika maintains that the conclu- 
sion which such argument leads to is contradicted directly by the 
experience of fiie which gives the contradictory judgment, fire is hot. 
From the formal point of view the two propositions fire is hot and fire 
is not-hot, are contradictory propositions, and hence both of them can 
nót be true at the same time. Thus the truth of the one entails the 


‘falsity of other. Hence truth of the first being well established by 
_ the direct experience of fire the purpose of the «said inference (which 
„is nothing ‘but to prove the truth of the contradictory proposition) is 


vitiated, So any inference that is attempted at here, will not be real 
inference but a pseudo-inference to all intent and purpose. From 


ali such considerations, it may be said that Naiyayikas here, though 


implicitely enough, give importance to the formal inconsisteucy of 
two judgements. Of course, they do not proceed further, and quite 


faithful to their instinct turn their attention in no time, to consider 
_the material validity of the two judgements. 
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Reviews and Notices of Books | 


The National Movement in Modern China—By K. L, Chatterji, 1958. 
pp. 157. Price Rs, 10. ° 


The Constitutional Development of India, 4987.44947—By Amiya 
Chatterji, 1958, pp. 299, Price Rs, 15, . = 


Published by Firma K, L. Mukhopadhysy, 6/1A Banchharam Akrur 
Lane, Caleufta—12. 

The history of modern China begins with her national resurgence of 
which the first signs were visible about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Secret societies cropped up here and there and started & chain 
of violent actions against the detestable rule of the Manchus, As the 
resistance gathered momentum the Manchu Emperors relied more and 
more on the support of the Western predators till they mortgaged the 
country to foreign financial interests. A number of revolts and insurrec- 
tions broke out but it was beyond the secret societies to consolidate the 
forces of resistance into a national struggle. 


When Sun Yat sen came into the scene the situation was baffling. 
It was a formidable task to bring together under a common banner all the 
fighting elements scattered over a continent which China was. He had 
to build his Party out of scratch, For thirty-three years he tried in vain 
to infuse among his men the discipline of a militant organisation and to 
create the lieutenants who would teke up the mantle after hisdeath. The 
Kuomintang remained a divided house including within its fold an 
adventurer like Chen Chiung Ming, a Leftist opportunist like Wang Ching 
wei, a staunch Communist like Li Ta chao and a militarist like 
Chiang Kai shek, Naturally, it went into pieces after the unifying hand 
was removed, 


The final act of the drama, viz., the spectacular success of the 
Communist militia against the seasoned and trained army of Chiang is an 
object lesson to lovers of democratic progress. The writer gives an 
instructive account of how Chiang with his incurable obscurantism steadily 
alienated all progressive elements and digged his own grave. If China 
has gone red, the Communists should thank Chiang Kai shek more than 
themselves. 

The story of the new Asiatic states has nob been sufficiently told by 
Asiatic writers. Mr. Chatterji bas filled up a gap in presenting the story 
of China in a critical and attractive style. He has a slight Communist 
bias. He ‘throws the whole blame on Chiang for the splitin the national 
front. But according to his own account Chiang’s offensive began with 


< 
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the discovery of the Comintern directive issued to the Chinese Communists 
through M. N. Roy for deepening the Revolution in a manner opposed to 
*ihe general strategy of the Kuomintang Itisalso difficult to accept his 
statement that the Communists were not helped from Russia. These 
few deviations apart, he has maintained a high standard of objectivity and 
has given a stimulating and thought-provoking review of the Chinese scene 
during the fateful years of two half-centuries. 


The other ‘book is a thorough and critical survey of India's constitu- 
tional progress during the last and crucial decade of her struggle for 
freedom. The three main directions of this movement are, as told by the 
writer, independence, partition and federalisation. From 1985, the most 
serious hurdle before the national movement was Muslim communalism. 
The elections which were held under the Act of 1985 actually divided the 
country into Muslim and non-Muslim zones. Since then the rift grew 
wider and wider. When the Congress Ministries resigned in protest 
against India being dragged in the War, the League celebrated the Day 
of Deliverance for the Muslims. This was followed up by the famous 
resolution on Pakistan. From a national minority demanding safeguards 
Indian Muslims became a nation claiming a homeland of their own. The 
League further claimed to be the only representative body of the Muslims 
and insisted on parity with the Congress on every constitutional decision 
for the future, 


There was no bridge between the national and communal positions 
and the deadlock continued. The Congress placed national independence 
and British withdrawal as the only national demand and started a 
movement on this issue, The Muslim League interpreted this as an 
evil design to rule over the Muslims left unprotected by the British, 
The British made a plea of this disagreement for not relinquisbing power. 
It was only at the end of the War that the impasse was broken, firstly, 
due to the Labour Party coming to power in England, secondly, due to 
the unprecedented national upsurge in India along with the I.N.A. trials. 
After the elections of 1945-46, the Congress came to power in eight 
provinces, the Muslim League in two. The Cabinet Mission made an 
attempt, the first and the last, to set up an independent ard united India 
with groupings of states, Hindu and Muslim in three zones. The Congress 
received it half-heartediy, the Muslim League with suspicion about the 
Congress motive. To give a final push behind its demand, the League 
launched a direct action which precipitated a tetrible communal feud. 


Under these evil auspices the interim government was formed at the 
centre, a divided house without joint responsibility, Its failure drove the 
Labour Government {o announce its final plan of banding over power, 
within a time limit, to one, two or many governments in India as the 
situation might permit. This led the Congress to the acceptance of 
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Pakistan and Muslim League to the acceptance of the division of Bengal. 
and the Punjab. , The Indian Independence Act set the stage for the two 
Dominions framing their own constitutions. ° 
There was another round of bickerings between the Congress :and, the 
Princes. But the withdrawal of British paramountcy on the one hand 
and the-tactfulness of the Congress leaders. on the other simplified the 
problem of Integration of the States with the Indian Union. Given the 
same two conditions the communal question might not have gone out of 
hand as it did. One would have expected the writer’s opinion on this. 
She has rightly made the Congress responsible for partition because: of iis 
` failure to contact the Muslim masses. She could also have noted that^its 
attitude-on the communal question was undecided and vacillating all along’ 
lacking both in firmness and tact. 
The writer has traced all the main phases of the constitutional 
controversies and changes with their political background. She has 
compiled and ably organised a vast array of materials on, the subject. 
The book will be indispensable for all serious students of India's constitu- 
tional history. ` S ts in NE 
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Atindranath Bose  : 


Ourselves 
University LEOTURES 


Dr. Radbagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D., Adharchandra Mukher;ee 
Lecturer of the University. for 1958 delivered three lectures on 
“Indian Life as depicted in the Buddhist Work Mahavastu-Avadana”’ 
in the Darbhanga Hall of the Calcutta University on the 22nd, 23rd 

"and 24th July, 1959. The first lecture was on Political conditions, 
the second on the Social and Economic conditions and the third on 
Religious conditions of the Indian peopie. š 


a * * Es 


Sri Hemendraprasad Ghosh, Vidyasagar Lecturer of the Univer- 
sity delivered a course of five lectures on “‘ Vidyasagar's contribution to 
Bengali Language and Literature in the Darbhanga Hall of the Cal- 
cutta University from the 27th to the 31st July 1959. 


3 tt * * 


Aldous Huxley may visit India during the winter of 1959 and 
there is a proposal in the University to invite him to deliver Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh .Lectures., The Lecturer has to deliver a 
course of eight lectures in English on Comparative Religion.’ Some 
of the former distinguished Lecturers under the Stephanos Nirmalendu 
Ghosh Endowment were Professor Macdonell, Professor Radha- 
krishnan, Professor C. J. Webb, Professor Surendranath Das Gupta 
and Dr. George P. Conger. It may be pointed out that Mr. Aldous 
Huxley was appointed Lecturer in 1939, but it was not possible for 
him to come over to India on account of the out break of the Second 
World War. 


* # # * 





8Slotifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification 


No. C/227/144 (Af.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extens on of the affiliation already 
granted, the Bagati Sree Gopal Banerjee College las becn affiliated in English, Bengali 
(Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to tne I.Sc. standard in Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pass tanda'd and in Mathematics to the I A. 
and B.A. (Pass) standard with effect from the session 1959-60, : e., with permission to present 
nM in the above-named subjects at the examinatlons mertioned, from 1961 and not 
earlier, 


fenate House, Calcutta, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 28rd July, 1959. Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 


No. C/250/57 (A fit.) 


It is hereby notified for genera] information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Muralidhar Girls' College, has been affiliated in Ebilcsophy-and History to the 
B.A. Hons. standard, and in Botany to ihe B.A. Pass standard vith effect from session 1959- 
60, i c., with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examina- 
tions mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier. 

Senate Houge,Calcutta, E. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 28rd July, 1959. Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/921/108 (Aff.) 


1t is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affilistion already 
granted, the Rampurhat College, bas been affiliated in Hiszory to the B.A. Honours 
standard, and in Physics, Chemistery and Mathematics to tre B.Sc. Pass stan ‘ard with 
effect from the session 1959-60, i.e., with permission to present cacdidates in the above-named 
subjects at the examinations menti: ned, from 1961 and not earlie- 
Senate House, Calcutta, I. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 22nd July, 1959. Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/195/154 (Affi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Government Sponsored Women's 
College at Rasbbehati Avenue, Calcutta has been affiliated in English, Bengali Vernacular, 
History, Logie, Civics, Alternative Bengali and Mathematics to the I.A. standard, in 
English, Bengali Vernacular, History, Economics, Philosophy ant Bengali to the B.A, Pass 
standard, in English, Bengali Vernacular, Physics, Chemistr: and Mathematics to the 
I.Sc. standard and in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the 3.8v. pass standard from 
the session 1959-60 with permission to send up candidates `a these subjects at the I.A., 
I.Sc., B.A. (Pars) and B.Sc , (Pass) examinations of 1961 and nob earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 22nd July, 1959. Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/015/197(A fñ,) 


Ii is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the?Baishnabghata Dinabandhu Andrews College, has been affiliated in Mathematics 
to the B.A. and B.8c. Honours standards, and in Military Studies to the I.A, and I.Sec. 
standards with effect from the session 1959-60, i e., with permission to present candidates 
in the abdve-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1931 snd not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 22nd July, 1959. Registrar. 
° 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. ©/283/102 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Barisha Vivekananda College, ibas been affiliated in Eaglish and History to the 
B.A. Honours standard, in Mathematics to the B. A. and B.Sc. Honours standard and in 
Chemistery to the B.Sc. Honours. standard with effect from the session 1959-60, i e . with 
permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, 
from 1961 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, . D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 28rd July, 1959. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/201/142 (A ffl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Kalyani Teachers’ Training College has been affiliated to the B.T. standard, in 
Contents and Methods of Teaching Physical Sciences and Biological Sciences and in (a) 
Comparative Education, (b) Social and Abnormal Psychology and (c) Education of Mentally 
Retarded children as additional subjects with effect from the session 1959-00, ie., with 
permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the B,T. examination of 
1960, and onward. 


Senate House, Calcutta, D, CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 22nd July, 1959. ; Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF OALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/208/25 (Afa.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the South Calcutta Gilrs' College has been affiliated to the B.A. Honours standard, 
in Bengali and History with effect from the session 1959-60, i.e., with permission to present 
candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and nut 
earlier. i 


Senate House, Calcutta, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 22nd July, 1959. : : Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. ©/189/43 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Midnapore College has been affiliated in English, History and Philosophy to 
the B.A. Honours standard, and in Botany and Zoology to the B.Sc. Pass standard with 
effect from the session 1959-60, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, : D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The ?1st July 1959. Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF AGRE 
A Notification 
No. 87 of 1958-59 : 


It is hereby notified that the examinations (noted against each) of the following candi- 
dates, have been cancelled and they have been further debarred from appearing at any 
examination of the University before 1961, as they were fourd as being connected with the 
tampering of the University records :— 

1. Sri Chandra Bali, M.Sc., (Final) Mathematics Examination of 1958, Rofl No. 202. 

2. Sri Rajendra Prakash Agarawal. B.8c. (Part II) Supplementary Examination of 
1958, Roll No. 121. : 

8. Sri Ram Niwas Agarwal LL.B. (Final) Examination of 1953, Roll Ne 60. 

4. Smt. Sushila Devi Sharma B.A., Part I Examinat:on of 1958, Roll No, 114760. = 


Senate House, Agra, L. P. MATHUR, D,Sc. 
26th February, 1959. . (Capt.) 
- Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notifieation 


Yt is hereby notified that— 

1. The system of supplying detailed marks has been extended to the candidates 
for the B.A. and M.A. Examinations also on payment o? a fee of Rs. 4 per candidate 
along with the Admission fee. 

2. 'The result of Madan Lal Sharma, Roll No. 1721, Gyani Examination, June, 
1958, who helped one Raghbir Singh in the examinatior. hall, has been quashed. 

3. The following persons have been disqualified from appearing in any exami- 
nation of this University for reasons noted against each :— 

(i) Brahm Dass Singh Pannu, Teacher, Government Hgh School, Pataudi (Gurgaon), 
who obtained duplieate copies of Matric. and Gyani Ceriificates in September, 1958, 
. after submitting false affidavits of having passed the said examinations from the Panjab 

University, Lahore, in the years 1934 and 1937, respeocti-ely. 

(ii) Ram Pal Goswami, Son of Shri Pool Gir Goswami C/o. Shri Hardwari Lal, 82H. 
Block, Sri Ganganagar (Rajasthan) who tried to obtain = duplicate copy of the Matri- 
culation Certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said exami- 
nation in 1948, under Roll No. 3387. : 

(iii) Surjit Singh, son of Shri Brij Balabh Singh, Roll No. 123346, Matriculation 
Examination, 1958, who tampered with his date of birtk in his School Leaving Certi- 
ficate. : 


CHANDIGARH (CAPITAL), J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
December 18, 1958. I Registrar. 


Registered No. DA-1. : 
(Published in the Dacca Gazette, Part IB, dated th2 25th September, 1958) 


EAST PAKISTAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 80ARD, DACCA 
| Matriculation Examination, 1958 


` Notification No. 6629, dated the 6th August, 1958, published in the Dacca Gazette, 
Part IB, dated the 27th August, 1958. 


CORRIGENDUM 

Magura Centre ` f 

Page No. 1796, please zead the Roll No. of Nanigopal Biswas, son of late Manik- 

chandra Biswas of Magura High School, post office Magura, district Jessore as 201, 

instead of 210. 

Raozan Centre 

Page No. 1800, please read the Roll No. of Md. Mahabvbal Alam, son of Md. Nurus 

Safa of Jahanpur Amjad Ali High School, post office Fatehpur, district Chittagong 

as 840, instead of 304. 


B. A. KHAN, 
Controller of Examinations. 
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Published by Authority 
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PART IB—Edueational Notices, Ete. 


el 


EAST PAKISTAN SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD, DACCA. 
NOTIFICATION 


No. 6629—6th August, 1958—It is hereby notified for general information that the 
following candidates found guilty for adopting unfair means at the Matriculation and 
High Madrasah Examinations of the East Pakistan Secondary Education Board, Dacce, 
held in 1958, are punished as noted against their names :— 


Roll No. 


6 


241 


278 


361 


548 


651 


364 


639 


Name of tho candidate 


Abdur Razzaque, son of 
Maulvi Tasiruddin. 


A. K. M. Abdul Jalil 
Lasker, son of Maulvi 
Kharrom Ali Lasker. 

Deba Prasad Datta, son 
of Bhubanchandra 
Datta. 

Md. Kotwal Moslem Ali, 
son of Md. Yakub Ali 
Kotwal. 

Shaikh Jamaluddin, son 
of Shaikh Jalaluddin. 


A. K. M. Sirajul Hoque, 
son of Maulvi Md. 
Gazan Mallick. 


Ali Azim Khan, son of 
Maulvi Abdul Aziz 
Khan. 


Shaik Abdul Jabber, son 
of Hazi Rohom Uddin 
Sk. 

Sunilkumar Bishnu, son 
of Bhupendranath 
Bishnu. 

Ramprosad Das, son of 
late Abinashchandra 
Das. 


Md. Abdul Matin Mollah, 
son of Maulvi 
Saferuddin Mollah. 

Shah Fazlul Haq Taluk- 
der, son of late 
Sahiluddin Talukder. 
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Matrieulation 
Name of the Institution 


Bagerhat Centre ~ 


Punishment imposed 


3 Bagerhat High School, Examination of 1958 


P. O. Bagerhat, Dist. 
Khulna. 


Bagerhat Nurul Amin 
High School, P. O. 
Bagerhat, Dist. 
Khulna. 

Chitalmari S. M. High 
School, P. O. Chital- 
mari, Dist. Khulna. 


Panchgaon M. M. High 
School, P. O. Kumarta- 
jola, Dist. Khulna, 


Karapara 8. C. High 
School, P. O. Kara- 
para, Dist. Khulna. 

Dasani Jadunath Insti- 
tution, P. O. Dasani, 
Dist. Khulna, 

Do. 


Barisal Centre 


Barisal Town High 
School, P. O. & Dist. 
Barisal. 

Dhulia High School, 
P. O. Dhulia, Dist, 
Bakerganj. 

e 


cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 

Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
berred from appear- 
ing at the exemi- 
nation of 1959, 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and  de- 
‘barred from appear- 

. ing at’ the exami- 
nation -of 1959, 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 
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Name of the candidates 


740 Chowdhury Oliul Alam, 


son of Chowdhury 
Aftabuddin. 


110 Badalehandra Das, son 
of Babu Rajendrachandra Das. 


Name of tho Institution 
Birpasha High School, 


P. O. Birpasha, Dist. 
Barisal. 


Bhola Centre 


Chandpur High School, 


P. O. Hat Shad- 
shiganj, Dist. Bakar- 
gan). 


Brahmanbaria Centre 


291 Rupashehandra Das, son Daria Doulat A. G. High 


345 Matilal 
Gagendra kumar Ray. 


of Kaminikumar Das. 


Ray, son of 


Sehool, P. O. Daria 
Doulat, Dist. Tippera. 
Kalikachha Pathsala, 


Dist. Tippera. 


Chandpur Centre 


[JULY 


Punishment imposed , 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing aj the exami- 
nation of 1959. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear. 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 


P. O. Kalikachha, 


319 Md. Shahidur Rahman Rampur Bazar Majidia Examination of 1958 


Khan, 


180 


610 


FP2053 


413 


son of Late 
Abdul Aziz Khan. 


A. K. M. Anwar, son of 


late Meer Mohd. Yunus. 


Sanjitkumar Dasgupta, 
son of Dineshchandra 
Dasgupta. 

Md. Abdul Khaleque, 


son of Tuka Mia. 


Sultan Ahmed, son of 
late Eakub Ali. 


Kazi Shirine Akhtar, 
daughter of late Kazi 
Obaidul Hoque. 


Joy Narayan Mundra, 
son of Babu Jugal 
Kishore Mundra. 


High School, P. O. 
Rampur Bazar, Dist. 
Tippera. 


Chittagong Centre 


Chittagong ^ Collegiate 
School, P. O. and Dist, 
Chittagong. 


Comilla Centre 


Comilla Iswar Pathsala, 


P. O. Comilla, Dist. 
Tippera. 
Bakshaganj High School, 


P. O. Hussaimia, Dist. 
Tippera. 


Pomgaon High School, 
P. O. Pomgaon, Dist. 
Tippera. 


Dacca Centre 


Dinajpur Centre 


Maharaja G. N. Singh 
School, P. O. and Dist. 
Dinajpur. 





cancelled only. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and  de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at thə exami- 
nation of 1959. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 
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Roll No. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name of the candidates 


Name of the Institution 


Faridpur Centre 


Md. Moazzem Hossain, son of Mahim Institution, 


Md. Yasin Ali Jamader. 


Faridpur, P. O. and 
Dist. Faridpur. 
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Punishment imposed 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Do. 


102 Amalchandra Basu, son Bhanga High School, 
of Herambachandra P. O. Bhanga, Dist. 
Basu. š Faridpur. 

243 A.K.M.ShamsulAlam, Yasin Muslim High Examination of 1958 

Son* of Md. Isamil. School, P. O. and Dist. canceled and de. 

Faridpur. barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 
Feni Centre 

81 Kanailal Datta, son of Mithanala R.. D. High Do. 
Jogendrakumar Datta. School, P. O. Sufia- 

madrasah, Dist. 
Chittagong. 

641 Khawaja Mohiuddin Amirabad B. C. Law Do. 
Ahmed, son of Alhaj High School, P. O. 

Md. Soleman Mia. Nababpur, Dist. 
Noakhali. 
Gournadi Centre 

15 Tofail Ahmed, son of Dr. Kazircbar High School, Examination of 1928 
Abdur Rashid. P. O. Kazirchar, Dist. cancelled only. 

Bakarganj. 

147 A. K. M. Khallur Gournadi High School, Examination of 1958 
Rahman, son of P. O. Shaora, Dist. cancelled and də- 
Munshi Osman Ghani Barisal. barred from appear- 
Howlader. ing at the oxami- 

nation of 1959. 

176 Syed Nashiruddin Sharikal High School, Examination of 1958 
Ahmed, son of Syed P. O. Sharikal, Dist. cancelled only. 
Ajeharuddin Ahmed. Bakarganj. 
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Gournadi Centre—Cconcld. 

179 Md. Abdur Rab Mia, son Sharikal High School, Examination of 1958 
of Maulvi Azaharuddin P. O. Sharikal, Dist. cáncelled and ce- 
Ahamed. Bakarganj. barred from appear. 

ing at the exar. 
nation of 1959. 

$91 Sunilkumar Dasgupta, Batajor A. K. Insti- Examination of 1958 
son of Narendranath tution, P. O. Batajor, cancelled only. 
Dasgupta. Dist. Bakarganj. 

Hatiya Centre 

40 Muhammad Muslehuddin, Hatiya Union Model Examination of 158 
son of Munshi Ali High School, P. O. cancelled and ‘le. 
Ahmed. Hatiya, Dist. Noakhali barred from appenr- 

ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 

50 Muhammad Tahsil Do. Examination of 1958 
Ahmad,.son of Maulvi cancelled only. 
Nurul Hoque. 

“44 Sudhanshukanti Das, son Char Iswar Roy Afazia Do. 
of late Krishnakumar High School, P. O. 

Das, Afaziabazar, Dist. 
Noakhali. . 


84 


Roll No. 


90 


313 


339 


142 


33 


96 


49 


114 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Name ‘of the candidates Name of the Institution 


Muhammad Habibur 


Rahman, son of Md. ' 


Mamtaz Ali. 


Md. Abdul Jalil Gazi, 
son of Md. Salamot 
Gazi. 


Paik Hemayetuddin, son 
of Paik Mohiuddin. 


Jamalpur Centre 


I Dhanbari Nawab Insti- 
tution, P. O. Dhanbari, 
Dist. Mymensingh. 


Jessore Centre 


Masiahati High School, 
P. O. Masiahazi, Dist. 
Jessore., 


Sammilani Institution, 
Jessore, P, O. and Dist. 
Jessore. 


Jhenaidah Centre 


Mahammad Haresuddin, 
son of Md. Rabbani 
Mondal, 


Harina Kunda High 
School, P. O. Earina- 
kunda, Dist. Jessore. 


Kanungopara Centre 


Dourdandapratap Barua, 
son of Surendranath 
Barua. 


Md. Nural Islam, son of 
Shamsuddin Matubber 


Kanungopara Dr. B. B. 


High School, P. O. 
Kanungopara, Dist. 
Chittagong. 


Khulna Centre 


Belphulia High School, 
` P. O. Belphulia, Dist. 
Khulna. . 


Kishureqang Centre 


Md. “Abdul Jabber 
Bhuiya, son of Maulvi 
Ismail Bhuiya. 


Pareshchandra Debnath, 


son of Manindra- 
chandra Debnath. 
Manoranjan Talukder, 


son of Rajanikanta 
Talukder. 


Madhupur High School, 
P. O. Batagair, Dist. 


` Mymensingh. 
Do, 
Shohagi Union High 


School, P. O. Shohagi, 
Dist. Mymensingk. 


Madaripara Centre 


Md. Muzaffar Ali 
Shikder, son of Abdul 
Satter Shikder. 


Bimalchandta Roy, son 
of late Nishikanta Roy 


Bijhari Upashi T. P. 
High School F. O. 
Upashi, Dist. Faridpur 


Khalia Raja Ram Insti- 
> tution, P. O. Kalis, 
Dist. Faridpur. 


M 
[JULY 
Punishment imposed 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and đe- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 


Do. 
ao 

Do. 
Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 


barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nations of 1959 and 
1960. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and də- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Do. 


23 


847 


363 


865 


, 416 


417 


FP449 


FP452 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Arshed Ali, son of late 
Rahamat Ali. 


A. K. M. Abdul Qayyum 
Mia, son of late Golam 
Rabbani Mia. 

Md. Mominuddin Biswas, 

son of Md. Kappilu- 
in Biswas. 

Achintakumar Saha, son 
of late Bamanchandra 
Saha. 

Nanigopal Biswas, son of 
late Manikchandra 
Biswas. 

Nitaichandra Sikdar, son 
of Satishchandra 
Sikdar. 

Debiprasad Saha, son of 
Jogendranath Saha. 


Md. Mominuddin Molla, 
son of Molla Md. Moq- 
bul Hossain. 

Md. Osman Ghani, son of 
late Md. Hadan Molla. 


Md. Abul Hussain, son 
of late Md. Mokarram 
Molla. 

Ramchandra Ray, son of 
Satishchandra Ray. 
Miah Abdus Sobur, son 
of Mian Abdur 

Razzaque. 


Md. Shamsul Islam, son 
of Dr. Abdur Rahim. 


Krishnapada Ghosh, son 
of late Kanailal Ghosh. 


Md. Abul Hossain Molle, 
son of Md. Abdul Jalil 
Molla. 

Bimalkuma ; Chakra- 
barti, son of Haripada 
Chakrabarti. 

Md. Altaf Hossain, son of 
Md. Asshad Ali Biswas 


Birendranath Nandi, son 
of Nakulchandra 
Nandi. 


Kamalaranee Saha, 
daughter of late Hazari 
Lal Saha. 

Shila Bhoumik, daughter 
of Jyotishechandra 
Bhoumik, 





Magura Centre 


Nakol R. C. Institution, 
P. O. Nakol, Dist. 
Jessore, 


Magura High School, 
P..O. Magura, Dist. 
Jessore. 

Do, 


Do. 


Alukdia Pukuria High 
School, P. O. Alukdia, 
Dist. Jessore. 

Do. 


Do. 


Sripur M. C. High School, 
P. O. Sripur Dist. 
Jessore, 


Muhammadpur R. S. K. 
N. Institution, P. O, 
Muhammadpur, Dist. 
Jessore, 

Satrujitpur K. P. High 
School, P. O. Satrujit- 
pur, Dist. Jessore. 


Do. 
Do. 
Abaipur Ramsundar 
Institution, P. O 


Abaipur, Dist, Jessore. 

Nohata R. P. P. High 
School, P. O, Nohata, 
Dist. Jessore. 


oe 


te 


85 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appeur- 


ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Examination of 1968 
eancelled only. 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 

Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Do. 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 
Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from oppear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 

Do. 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 


ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Roll No 


353 
365 


P653 


31 


44 


FPl114 


P238 


566 


568 


23 





THE 


Name of the candidates 


CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Name of the Institution 


Manikganj Centre 


Md. Nazrul Haq, son of 
Md. Syed Ali. 


Md. Abdul Maleque, son 
of Md. Joynal Abedin. 


Gazi Shamsur Rehman, 
son of late Gazi Matiar 
Rahman. 


Md. Shamsul Hoque, son 
of Md. Ahamed Ali. 


Md. Khorshed Alam, son 
of Maulvi Jasimuddin 
Malitha. 

Md. Abdus Satter, son of 
Md. Abdur Rashid. 
Md. Abdul Wadud 
Molah, son of Md. 
Fazle Karim Mollah. 

Shamim Banu, daughter 
of Maulvi Abul Moha- 
mmed. 


Dhala B. M. High 
School, P. O. Scturia, 
Dist. Dacca. 


Joymoutop High School, 
P. O. Jaimontop, Dist. 
Dacca. 


Meherpur Centre 


Mehorpur Modal High 
School, P. O. Mcher- 
pur, Dist. Kushtic. 


Maulvi Bazar Centre 


Md. Mashuqur Rahman, 
son of Alhaj Maulvi 
Sanaullah. 


Munshigang Centre 


Quazi Monwar Hossain, 
son of Quazi Muza- 
mmal Hossain. 


Nowal Kishore Tody, son 
of Badri Narayan 
Tody. 


Md. Easin Ali, son of 
Alhaj Ful Mohammad 
Mondal. 


Bausia High School, 
P. O. Bausia, Dist. 


Dacca, 


N aogaon Centre 


Nazirpur High School, 
P. O. Patnitola, Dist. 
Rajshahi, 


[soit 


Punishment imposed 


Examination of 1958 


cancelled oaly. . 
Do. 
_ ve. 
- 
Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 


barred from appear- 
ivg ab the exami- 
nation of 1959. 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and  de- 
barred from appear- 
ing ab the exami- 
nation of 1959. , 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 





1959] 


° Roll No 


310 


174 


177 
218 
439 
649 


654 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name of the candidates 


Provashchandra Saha, 
son of  Nalinibehari 
Saha, 


Md. Badesh Ali Prama- 
enik, son of Md, Jahiru- 
ddin Pramanik. 

Md. Matlub Ali, son of 
Sher Mohammad. 


Nitaipada Ray; son of 
Priyanath Ray. 


Name of the Institution 


Naogaon K. D. High 
School, P. O. Naogaon, 
Dist, Rajshahi, 


Hat-Naogaon High 
School, P, O. Naogaon, 
Dist. Rajshahi, 


Dubalhati Raja H. N. 
High School P. O. 
Dubalhati, Dist. Raj. 
shahi. 


Narail Centre 
Kemargram Kanchan 


Academy, P. O. Alfa- 
danga, Dist. Jessore. 


Narayanganj Centre 


Md. Hanif Mian, son of 
Lal Mian. 


Nareshchandra Ray, son 
of Rebatimohan Ray. 

Samarendrakumar Saha, 
son of Sachindralal 
Saha. 

Phanibhushan Saha, son 


of Bepinchandra Saha. 


A. T. M. Nurul Islam, 
son of late l'arman Ali. 


Maniruddin Ahmed, son 
of late Rasul Baksh 
Sarder. 


- 


Mizanur Rahman Sinha, 
son of Hamidur 
Rahman Sinha. 


Kalachand Ghosh, son of 
late Gopiraman Ghosh, 


Md. Hazrat Ali, son of 
Shahed Ali Bepari. 


Ramandranarayan Das- 


Chaudhuri, son of 
Bhupendra Das- 
chaudhuri. 


Md. Nazrul Islam, sor of 
Md. Nuru Miah. 


Dhirendranarayan Dey, 


son of Narendrakumar ` 


Dey. 


Joy Govinda High 
School, P. O. Narayan- 
ganj, Dacen. 


Do. 


Narayanganj High 
School, P. O. Narayan- 
ganj, Dacca, 


Do. 


Do. 


Narayanganj High 
School, P. O. Narayan- 
ganj, Dist. Dacca. 


B. M. Union High School, 
P. O. Bandar, Dist. 
Dacca. 


Mathabhanga B. High 


School, P. O. Bijoy- 
nagar, Dist. Tippera. 


Shikarikandi Akbaria 
High School. P. O. 
Nischintapur, Dist. 
Tippera. 

High School, 

Parulia, Dist. 


Parulia 
P. O. 
Dacca. 





87 
Punishment imposec 


Examination of 1958 
eancelled and də- 
barred from the 
appearing ab the 
examination of 1959. 


Examination of 1938 
cancelled only. 


Do. 


Examination of 1658 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at, the exami- 
nation of 1959, 


Examination of 1958 


cancelled only. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de. 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 

Do. 


Exemination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959, 


Do. 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing atthe exami- 
ngtion of 1959. 


68 


Roll No 


81 


P1144 


169 


181 


202 


241 


248 


FP307 


193 


301 


2. Md. 


Md. 


THE 


Name of the candidates 


CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Name of the Institution 


[JULY 


Punishment imposed 


Safiuddin Ahmed, son of Raipura R. K. R. M. Do. 
Abdus Samed Molla, Institution, P. O. Rai- . 
pura, Dist. Dazea, 

Mobarak Ali T Examination of 1958 
Bhuiyan, son of Nai- eancelled only. 
muddin Bhuiyan. 

Nilphamari Centre AN 
Md. Abdul Gofur, son of Nilphamari High School, Do. 
Maulvi Basiruddin P. O. Nilphamari, Dist. 
Miah. Rangpur. - 
Noakhali Centre 
Mohammad Ali Azzam, Noannai Union High Examination of 1958 
son of Md. Fazil Miah. School, P. O. Bander- cancelled and de- 


` 


Mohammadullah, son of 
Maulvi Abdus Sobhan. 


Fazlul Rahman 
Sheikh, son of Md. 
Kabiruddin Sheikh, 


Khandker Md. Azizul 
Islam, son of Kh. Md. 
Abul Mahmud. 


Haripada Das, son of 
Babu Jatindranath 
Das. 


Md. Tafazzal Hossain, 
son of Muzaffar Ali 
Sarker. 


Abdul Mottaleb, son of 
Maulvi Md. Basiruddin 
Pramanik. 


Md. Serazul Islam, son 


of Md. Rowshon Ali 
Mollah. 
Momena Khatun, 


daughter of Md. Moza- 
ffar Ali Khan. 


A. M. Khairul Anam, 
son of Maulvi Md. 


Zainal Abedin. 


M. Samsul Alam 
“Chowdhury, son of Md. 
Ghyasuddin Chow- 
dhury. 


Md.» Akbar Ali, son of 
Md. Tamijuddin 
Pramanik, 


hat, Dist. Noakhali. 


barred from appear- 


ing at the exami- 


nation of 1959. 


ee Do. 
Natore Centre 
Dighapatiya P. N. High Do, 
School, P. O. Digha- 
patiya, Dist. Rajshahi, 
Bagatipara High School, Do. 


P. O. Lakshmanhati, 
Dist. Rajshahi. 


Jinnah Memorial High Examination of 1988 
School, P. O. Natore, eancelled only. 
Dist. Rajshahi, 
Do. Do. 
Do. Š Do. 
£ 
Do. Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 
.. Do. 


Pabna Centre 


Pabna G. C. Institution, Examination of 


P. O. and Dist. Pabna, cancelled only. 
Do. Do. 
Satbaria High School, Do. 


P. O. Satbaria, Dist. 
Pabna. 
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* Registered No. DA-1. 
THE DACCA GAZETTE - 


Extraordinary 


Published by Authority 
* WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1958 
PART IB—Educational Notices, etc. 
EAST PAKISTAN SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD, DACCA 
NOTIFICATION 


No. -9416—17th October, 1958—It is hereby notified for general information that 
the following candidates found guilty of adopting unfair means at the Supplementarv 
(Compartmental) Matriculation Examination, held on 1st September, 1958 are punished 
as noted against their names :— 


Supplementary (Compartmental) aed a Examination held on 1st September, 


Rajshahi Centre 
RollNo Name of the candidates Name of the Institution Punishment imposcd 


Raj 19 Md. Abdus Samad, sor of Premtali Sukbasia High Supplementary (Com- 
Md. Babullah Mandal. School, P. O. Premtali, partmental) Matric. 
Dist, Rajshahi, Examination of 
September, 1958 
cancelled only. 


Faridpur Centre 


Far 6 Md. Mohiuddin Khan, Goalundo N. U. High Supplementary (Com- 
son of late Moniruddin School, P. O. Goalundo,  partmental) Matre. 
Khan. Faridpur. . Examination of 
September, 1958 
cancelled and cø- 
barred from appexr- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 


Pabna Centre 


Pab P78 Sadhankrishna Bhadra, we Supplementary (Com. 
son of Manindranath partmental) Matric: 

Bhadra. 5 Examination of 
September, 1958 


- cancelled and  de- 
barred from appear- 
ing ab the exami- 
nation of 1959. 


Patiya Centre 
88 Basantakumar Mazum- Patiya Model ` High Examination of 1958 


dar, son of Sushil School, P. O. Patiya, ‘cancelled only. 
, Kumar Mazumdar. Dist. Chittagong. 

95 "Himangshubimal Das, Do. ` Examination of 1958 
son of Late Beni- cancelled and de- 
madhab Das. barred from appear- 


ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 


12--1995P__VIT_ 





90 


99 
137 


143 


509 


540 


26 


34 


41 
74 


P445 


P485 
P509 


109 
111 


115 
116 


THE 


Mrinalkanti Das, son of 
Aswinikumar Das, 


Shamsuddin Ahmad 
Chaudhury, son of 
Bazlur Rahaman 
Chaudhury. 


Sudattakumar Telukdar, 
son of Birendrabejoy 
Talukdar. 


Md. Abul Khair, son of 
Taju Meah. 


Sadhan Lal Mohrer, son 
of Sachindralal Mohrer 


Sunilkanti Sengupta, son 


of Dhirendralal Sen- 
gupta. 
Niherendu Chowdhury, 


son of late Prafulla 
Sankar Chowdhury. 


Md. Majibor Rahman, 
son of late Abdul 
Karim. 

Md. Sayedur Rahman 
Khan, son of Md. 
Habibur Rahman 
Khan. 


Syed Abdul Gaffer, son 
of Syed Abdus Samad. 

Md. Shamsuddin, son of 
late Acharuddin 
Ahmed. 

Md. Abdur Razzaq, son 
of Maulvi Md. Mawla 
Buksh Shaikh. 


Niranjan Sarker, son of 
Mahinchandra Sarker. 
Hamizuddin Satiar, son 
oflate Nabijan Satiar. 


Md. Idris Ali Hoqquani, 
son of Md. Ibrahim 
Mia. 

Mohammad Abdus 
Salam, son of Md. 
Gayesuddin. 

Md. Yussouf Ali, son of 
Md. Jaharuddin Miah. 

Md. Taslimuddin, son of 
Md’ Kaimuddin Sarker 


CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Do. 


Suchia R. EK. High 
Sehool, P. O. 3uchia, 
Dist. Chittagonz. 


Do. 


S. Rahatal: Model 

High School, P. O. 
Patiya, Dist. Chitta- 
gong. 
North Satkania High 
School, P. O. Dakhin- 
para, Dist. Chitta- 
gong. 


Kalarpole H. M. O. M. C. 
High School, P. O. 
Sikalbaha, Dist. 
Chittagong. 


A. 


ee 


Rajshahi Centre 
Lokenath High School, 
P. O. and Dist. Rsj- 


shahi. 
Do. 


Do. 


Rangpur Centre 
Adarsha Vidyalara 
High School, P. O. and 
Dist. Rangpur. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 





[JULY 


Examination of 1958 € 
cancelled only. 
Do. t 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing $t tho exami- 
nation of 1959. 

Examination of 1958 


cancelled only, w» 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de. 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959., . 

Examination of' 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959, 1960 
and 1961. 

Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 

~ nation of 1959. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barrod from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 
Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 
Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959, 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 

Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 


` 


1959] 


Roll No 
122 


178 


180 


210 


342 


354 


379 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name of the candidates 


Md. Azizul Islam, son of 
Md. Solaiman Miah. 
Muhammad Tamizuddin, 

son of Md. Safaruddin, 


Ahmed Hossain Siddiqui, 
son of Md. Maksud 
Hossain Siddiqui. 

Md. Hanifuddin Bepari, 
son of Md. Nemsu 
Mahmood. 


Md. Keramatullah, son 
of Md. Safatullah. 


Sailenchandra. Das, 
son of Norenchandra 
Das. 


‘Md. Jaidul Haque, son 


of Joynal Abedin. 

Md. Lutfar Rahman, son 
of late Nasiruddin 
Ahmed. 

Sunilehandra Paul, son 
of Pranaballave Paul. 

Md. Tohaddes Hossain, 
son of Tamizuddin 
Ahmed. 


Md. Mansur Ali, son of 
Basaruddin. 

Khandker Mosharraf 
Hossain, son of Moza- 
mmel Huq Khandker. 


Md. Faruque Azam, son 
of Md. Hanif. 


o 


Md. Mobarak Ali Miah, 
son of Md. Faimuddin 
Miah. 

Md. Abu Afzal Hossain, 
son of Jafar Ali Bepari. 


Nooruddin Ahmed, son 
of Zamiruddin Ahmed. 

Kasimuddin Ahmed, 
son of Tamizuddin 
Mondal. 


Md. Shahjahan, son of 
Alhaj Sharitullah Mia. 


Ghulam Martuza, son of 
Mohammed Ayub. 


Md. Mozammel Hoque 
Sarkar, son of Md. 
Jasiruddin Sarkar. 


Name of the Institution 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Adarsha Vidyalaya High 
School, P. O. and Dist. 
Rangpur. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


K. R. High School, P. O. 
and Dist. Rangpur. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Keramatia High School, 
P. O. and Dist. Rang- 
pur. 

. 





91 


Punishment imposed 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 

Examination of 1958 
cancelled and  de- 
barred from appeer- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 

Examination of 1958 
eancelled only. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 


"Examination of 1958 


cancelled only. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de. 
barred from appenr- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 

Do. 


"Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Do.- 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appenr- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 
Examination of 158 
cancelled only. 
Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and  de- 
barred from appcar- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Do. 
Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear. 
ing at the exemi- 
nation of 1959. 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing ab the exumi. 
nation of 1959, 


Do. 


92 


Roll No 
526 


585 


826 


340 


179 
475 


621 


318 


618 


P875 


44 





THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Name of the candidates 


Shailendranath Ray, son 
of Narendrenath Ray. 


Md. Abdur Rahman, son 
of Alauddin Mondal 


Md. Asiruddin, son of 
Md. Samiruddin. 


Md. Alefuddin, son of 
Md. Kasimuddin. 


Md. Atoarul Afif, son of 
Mahamud Hossain. 


Md. Mahabubal Alam, 
son of Md, Nurus Safa, 


Abdul Hannan Talukder, 


son of Fazlor Rahman . 


Talukder. 


Md. Wazed Ali Khond- 
ker, son of Elahi Bax 
Khondker. 

K. M. Abdul Momen, 
son of Moniruzzaman 
Khondker. 


Md. Zel Hossain, son of 


Md. Abdur Rahman 
Shake. 
Umaprasad Chakra- 


barti, son of Dwijendra 
Nath Chakrabarti. 


Md. Mahibur Rahman, 
son of Abdul Sattar. 


Suratunnessa Khanam, 
daughter of Maulvi 
Reasat Ali. 


Md. Qutbuddin Jaigir- 
dar, son of Ajiruddin 
Jaigirdar. 


Anilchandra Debnath, 
son of Madhabchandra 
Debnath. 


' 


š 
[JULY 


` 


Name of the Institution ^ Punishment imposed 


Pirgachha J. N. High Do. Le 
School, P. O. Pir- 
gachha, Dist. Rangpur 
Do. 


Badarganj High School, 
P. O. Badarga»j, Dist. 
Rangpur. : 


Gangachara High School, Examination of 1958 
P. O. Gangachara, cancelled only. 
Dist, Rangpur. 
Do. Do. = 
Do, 


Mirganjhat High Sohool, 
P. O. Mirganjhat, 
Dist. Rangpur. 


Raozan Centre 


Jahanpur Amjad Ali 
High School, P. O. 
Fatehpur, Dist. Chitta- 
gong. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and  de- 
barred from appear- 
ing ab tho exami- 
nation of 1959, 


Serajganj Centre 


Serajganj Victoria High Examination of 1958 


Sehool, O. Seraj- cancelled and de- 
ganj Bazar, Dist. barred from appear- 
Pabna. ing at the exami- 


nation of 1959. 


Salap High School, P. O. D». 


Salap, Dist. Pabna. 


Haji A. Ali Muslim High Do. 
School, P. O. Seraj- 


ganj, Dist. Pabna. 


Mesra High School, P. O. 
Mesra, Dist. Pakna. 


Do. 


Sylhet Centre 


Raja G. C. High School, 
P. O. and Dist. Sylhet. 


Do. 


Examination of 1958 


Rasamay Memorial High 
eancelled only. 


School, P. O. and Dist. 
Sylhet. 

Kuchai Israb Ali High 
Sehool, P. O. and Dist. 
Sylhet. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de- 
barred from appear- 
ing at the exami. 
nation of 1959. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled only. 


Tangail Centre 


Kalihati R. S. High 
School, P. O. Kalihati, 
Dist. Mymensingh. 


Examination of 1958 
cancelled and de. 
barred from appear. 
ing at the exami. 
nation of 1959, 
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High Madrasah 
Magura Centre 


RollNo Name of the candidates Name of the Institution Punishment imposed 


$26 Muhammad Muyeenul Magura High Madrasah, Examination of 1858 
Islam, son of Md. P. O. Magura, Dist. cancelled only. 


Ayub. Jessore, 
330 Muhammad Abdur Do. Examination of 1958 
* Rashid, son of Md. cancelled and de- 
Azaharuddin Biswas. barred from appear- 
ing at the exami- 
nation of 1959. 
~ 334 Ahmed Hussain, son of Do. Do. 
Md. Sultan Sheikh. 
P339 Muhammad Ghulam ss Do. 


Safdar, son of Md. 
Jainal Biswas. 


Dacca Centre 
P658 Abu Yuosuf Mohammad is Do. 


Mahbubul Haque 
Bhuiyan, son of Md. 


Abdul Hamid. 
P675 Abul Hasan Muhammad oe Examination of 1958 
Shamsur Rahman, son f cancelled only. 
of Md. Aquil Ali 
Pandit. 
B. A. KHAN, 


Controller of Bxanvinations. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
Notification 
No. Ex/136/58 
Saugar, the 17th December, 1958. 
In partial modification of this office Notification No. Ex/119/58, dated tho 20th 
August, 1958, it is notified that the period for which the following candidate was de- 


barred from appearing at the University Examination, has been reduced by one year, 
He shall now be eligible for admission to the examination in 1959. 


Roll No. Enrolment Name of candidate Examination Institusion 
No. 
545 B/6937 Ram Kanhaiya Tiwari, S/o Sri B.A, Ex-student 


Balmukund Tiwari, Vill. and 
P. O. Loharsi (Sone), Dist. 
Bilaspur. 

By order, 


` 


ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF SaUGAR. 
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DOCTOR DAVID GRUBY 


Epwarp Poporskr, M.D., Lrrr.D. 


Heinrich Heine, the poet, was seriously ill. He was plagued by a 
thousand and one different aches and pains. He had a gnawing pain in 
his back. His eyes were not able to focus and he experienced vague pains 
in them. Yet he was confident and reassured, for he had Dr. David Gruby 
as his attending physician. To Dr. Gruby’s comforting word that he would 
live a long life inspite of his disabling ailment Heine retorted :''*Don't tell 
my wife." In the course of the examination Dr. Gruby asked Heine if he 
could whistle; the poet replied : “Unfortunately not loud enough to his 
down the plays of Scribe.” Heine had been rather promiscuous in his 
earlier years and had contracted a venereal disease which was now making 
felt. There was no doubt in Gruby’s mind that Heine was suffering from 
syphilis in -the central nervous system. 

Another famous patient of Dr. Gruby’s was Alexander Dumas, the 
elder. He was suffering from too much work and too little exercise. 
Dr. Gruby advised him as follows : “Tomorrow. morning leave the house 
at 6 A.M. and buy three apples at a certain fruiterer. Eat the first at the 
Are de Triamph, the second at the Quai d Orsay and the third at the Place 
de la Madelaine. Then return home on foot.” At the end of two weeks 
of this unordhodox treatment Dumas was in a much happier condition. 

Not all of Gruby’s patients were famous. He was once called to see a 
rather fashionable lady who was suffering from paralysis of the legs whicl: 
had resisted all treatment. “Take care of my tapestry,” she cautioned the 
servants who were bringing lamps to light the room. “Tt would be a mis- 
fortune should it be stained with oil.” Hearing this, Gruby took the oil 
` container and pretended to examine it. He slyly allowed a drop of oil to 
fall near the tapestry. The patient was horrified and with one leap jumped 
out of her chair and rescued her precious tapestry. 
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Another time he was consulted by a woman who was highly nervous 
and suffered a great deal of gastric distress. She was thought to be seriously 
ill by her friends and mostly by herself. This is what Dr. Gruby advisede 
her to do: “You will rise tomorrow at 8-30 A.M. and drink a cup of tea. 
Then you must walk the ‘Avenue du Bois, and at the end of your walk, drink 
a glass of water. Back home at 10 A.M. you will take a second cup of tea. 
The important thing is that the glass of water must be between the two cups 
of tea.” š . 

One day this woman awoke rather late. As it was time for the glass 
of water, she ommitted the first cup of tea. After a while she experienced 
distress and pain in the stomach and Dr. Gruby was called. “Very gré¥e,” 
he said. ‘Happily, there is & way of putting the water in its proper place. 
The cup of tea that you did not take from above (by mouth) you will 
administer to yourself from below, and thus re-establish the equilibrium.” 


Dr. Gruby’s handwriting was very illegible. At the end of a consulta- 
tion he would often have the patient write the prescription at his dictation. 
His manner with patients was curt and dictatorial, and he would brook no 
interference with his favourite methods. If a patient was too longwinded 
he would pretend to fall asleep. When the patient complained he would 
ask: "What else could I do? Your words ere so much gas ;" 


Among other things, Gruby was very careless about financial matters. 
His fee was fixed, ten francs, regardless of the time of day or the financial 
state of his patient . Checks and accounts were scattered in great disorder 
in his consulting room. 


David Gruby was born on August 20, 1810 in a little village in South 
Hungary. At the time of his birth his parents had a little farm and were 
in very reduced circumstances. David was the youngest of the children 
and farming was not to his-liking. His parents had intended to apprentice 
him to a watchmaker, but David was not very enthusiastic about the idea. 
He had planned to become a doctor, and he convinced his parents that what 
he was going to be. 


His parents saw it his way, and his father gave David a 50 kruetzer 
piece, all that he could afford. His mother placed a loaf of bread and an 
əpple in à knapsack and David was off to realize his ambition to become a 
physician. 

He worked his way from village to village, finally reaching the city of 
Pest. He was not eligible for admission to the university. He would 
stand in a doorway and listen attentively to the lectures. This peculiar 
practice resulted in his becoming the but of the students’ pranks and horse- 
play, but he did not mind. The professor impressed by his earnest desire 
to learn permitted him to listen to his lectures from a seat in the classroom. 
It was not long before Gruby had absorbed all the learning in Pest (or so 
he fondly thought he had) and he journeyed on to Vienna for more learning. 
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He found lodgings in the Kuss den Pfenning, an old inn in which Paracelsus, 
another greatly talented physician of former times, had lived many years 
*before. 


* David was so poor that he was obliged to room together with another 
student to buy candles for light. The two friends would study their lessons 
together and then repeat them to each other, first snufing out the candles 
So that they could get as much light out of them as possible. 


Gruby ‘needed a microscope for his studies but he was too poor to buy 
one. He made one himself. He was interested particularly in anatomy, 
phygiology and pathology, and the first paper he wrote was on the nature 
of pus cells. 


On-March 18, 1839, he was graduated as a Doctor of Medicine. Dr. Von 
Wattemann, one of the leading surgeons of the day, permitted Gruby to 
assist him at his operations. He was extremely skillful and his work 
attracted so much attention that he was offered an extraordinary professor- 
ship at Vienna, but he refused for personal reasons. He had recently made 
the acquaintance of the French surgeon, Roux, who interested in Gruby’s 
anatomical researches advised him to go to Paris. 


After he had been in England a short time Gruby arrived in Paris in 
the winter of 1840. He went at once to the Hospital Saint and the Selt- 
petriere. In these hospitals there were at this time the leading derma- 
tologists and neurologists in the world. 


Gruby loved France and Paris and in 1848 he became a French citizen. 
His reputation as a physician soon spread throughout the country. He was 
also a teacher and among his pupils were Claude Bernard, Flourens, Milne- 
Edwards and Magendie, men who were later to attain world-wide fame as 
physicians. 

Being very adaptable by natural inclinations Gruby became a genuino 
Parisian in à short time. He became intensely interested in diseases of tho 
skin and began a series of investigations of parasitic diseases of tho skin. 
His first contributions to this new branch of knowledge were met with open 
redicule. Why should a doctor be interested in molds ? Why should he spend 
so much time in hot-houses among plants? What was he up to, anyway ? 


There had been other physieians who observed that some forms of 
skin.diseases were associated with fungus growths. In 1837 Robert Remak 
‘found that the crusts caused by a skin disease known as favus were made up 
of fungus filaments. It did not oecur to him that the fungus ‘was the cause 
of the disease. Two years later Schonlein found that the so-called dry 
pustules of favus were of vegetable origin. But that was as far as he went. 


It was David Gruby who in 1841 discovered the true nature of all human 
yingworm affections being caused by fungi. He turned his attention to 
other skin ailments in an attempt to learn the true cause of their origin, 
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His next skin study was on thrush. He proved that the membrane in this 
disease was practically a pure culture of a parasitic body. 

The next few years were devoted almost exclusively to the study ofe 
various ailments of the skin. He applied himself to the study of the affec- 
tions of the hairy regions and found that quite a few diseases of that area 
were caused by fungi of various kinds. f 

Other great discoveries followed. Gruby’s original researches proved 
definitely that fungi, parasitic growths, were the causes of many diseases 
of the skin. This marked a new era in medicine, for from this point many 
other physicians carried on and proved that fungi caused not only diseases 
of the skin but also diseases in other parts of the body. m 

The first years of Gruby's residence in France were applied exclusively 
to research. From 1840 to 1845 he was occupied with studies on the fungus 
nature of certain ailments. He also made studies in comparative anatomy. 
He studied the venous system of frogs, the purple-bearing organ of shellfish 
and an epidemie disease of potatoes. 


In 1847 and 1848 Gruby experimented With the action of ether and 
chloroform on animals. He discovered a great many new and interesting 
facts about the actions of these anaesthetics which were later applied in 
safeguarding procedures when using these agents on human beings. 


In 1854 he received his license to practice medicine, and thereafter 
devoted himself wholeheartedly to his practice. Many regretted his giving 
up research, for he might have made many significant contributions to 
medical research, but Gruby felt that he wanted to practice clinical medicine. 


It was not long before he became a leading and fashionable physician, 
‘noted for his unusual prescriptions and advice. His practice was also quite 
unusual, for he had among his patients many whose names are immortal 
in all fields of human endevcur. Among them were Chopin, Heine, George 
Sand, Liszt and Alphonse Daudet. Others were Max Nordau, himself a 
physician, Alexander Dumas, father and son, and Ambroise Thomas, 
composer of the opera, “Mignon.” 

David Gruby was a physician with advanced ideas. He employed 
suggestion therapy with very remarkable results. He had many patients 
suffering from psychoneuroses and stomach disorders of functional origin. 
He obtained very good results in all these cases. 


His apartment was a large spacious room filled with exotic plants. 
Alongside of beautiful microscopic preparations wpre books and pamphlets 
in disorderly profusion. Scattered.all about were old journals, covering 
chairs and tables. On receiving a patient it was necessary, quite often 
to elear the chairs of the accumulated books and papers before the patient 
could be seated. ] 

Gruby was rather unprepossessing in appearance; he was short and 
somewhat stocky, he wore his hair long, combed back. He had soft, ‘deep 
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eyes, a smooth face and a rather large mouth. He spoke French rather 
poorly, with a pronounced German accent, and he was brief and abrupt 
e in his speech. He never married. 


` In addition to medicine Gruby was interested in many other things. 
He installed an astronomical and meteorological observatory in a house 
in the Montmartre in the Rue Lepic. During the war of 1870 he placed 
it at the disposal of the military authorities who found it of great service. 
He subseribed heavily to the funds for the relief of the wounded, gave 10,000 
francs to form a company of Franc-Tireurs in his arrondisment, and donated 
a plot of land for a parade ground for drilling troops. 


During the war he was not idle. He attended emergency dressing 
stations. He endeavoured to improve on the defective methods for the 
evacuation of the sick and wounded to the rear. He devised a number 
of appliances, such as a wheeled litter, a movable bed, wheel chairs and a 
mobile sterilizer for disinfecting garments. 


Gruby also interested himself in many philantrophies and educational 
works, such as the Free Loan Society, Association des Dames Francaises, 
and the National Topographic Association and in charitable deeds amcng 
his Austro-Hungarian countrymen. 


His accomplishments did not go.unnoticed. On July 14, 1890, zhe 
French Republic made him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


For some years before he died, Dr. Gruby’s popularity had begun. to 
wane and his practice decreased. One day he confined himself to his room 
and ordered his servants not to disturb him. After two days of silence, 
the door was forced open on November] 4, 1898, and Gruby was found 
dead, lying quietly as if he were asleep. 





TEACHING ENGLISH AT AN 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE 


S. M. CHANDA 
(Lecturer, Indian Institute of 7 Technology, Kharagpur] * ° 

Engineering institutes in India are now E in favour of including 
English in the curriculum. Their keenness may vary, but they are alT 
agreed that English should have a place in the scheme of things. The theory 
that a course in English should be offered to tae budding engineers—being 
accepted, two questions arise: (1) What amount of it should be offered? 
(2) In what form?....To my mind the problem of teaching English: at a 
technological college is, for obvious reasons, basically different from that 
encountered at an arts college. Here, the accent being primarily on 
technology, the psychological climate is quite different and so is.the student's 
mental make-up. The éngineer's interest in English springs from a utili- 
tarian concern for the language. English in the sense of literature has not 
much appeal for him. Doubtless there are some among them with fine, 
sensitive minds, fond of literary browsing, who like to read for pleasure 
only. But by and large they are all science-minded, matter-of-fact in atti- 
tude, with scant regard for imaginative literature. Living in an atmosphere 
of spécialization, they tell themselves that as practical meu they have to 
deal with dry-as-dust facts and therefore should not spare much time for 
literature. This attitude, more of a psychological resistance than open 
hostility, is the first obstacle the English teacher has to face. So, compared 
with his counterpart at an arts college, the English teacher at a technological 
institute finds himself in an inhospitable climate, dealing with people who, 
since loyal essentially to some engineering subjects, are averse to literature. 
The teacher, therefore, finds it difficult to introduce text-books, and without 
text-books, I feel, the teaching of a language is bound to be somewhat unreal, 
shooting at random. Mere composition exercises, no matter how carefully 
done and how useful as a discipline, cannot create a taste for the subject. 
Constant stress on parsing and clause analysis get on the nerves of a student ; 
they only make learning English a grind. This is the chief problem of an 
engineering college : the teacher tries in vain to avoid jarring on the nerves 
of his pupils. 

My impression is that the average engineering student, intelligent and 
fairly well informed about the things of everyday life, certainly better posted 
than his arts friend, has an extremely inadequate stock of words, acting as a 
drag on him. His is not the case of one who is hard up for ideas and therefore 
cannot write. One should not run away with the idea that their inexact 
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expression is a sign of their inexact thinking. I do not reject the popular 
theory that clear thought and clear expression are often interdependent, 
but that is by no means the explanation of the Indian engineering student's 
.deficieney in English. Almost every engineering college in India now 
recruits boys after a fairly stiff admission test, so that the people selected 
are some of the best of their respective batches. They have to take a 
written test in some subjects, including General Knowledge, and after a 
preliminary selection, on the basis of examinetion results, are interviewed 
individually. This I mention to make it clear that the students of our 
engineering colleges, selected for their intelligence, who compare favourably 
With the best of the arts people, curiously enough, cut sorry figures when 
asked to write English. They stumble over their words. Their chief trouble 
about English, which is an alien tongue, is poor vocabulary, inability to get 
their points across to others due to lack of expression. In a small tutorial 
class, speaking in a halting way and in broken English, the average boy 
can explain in general terms things such as “Space travel", “economic 
planning", “community development project", “irrigation”, “state language", 
but he makes a mess of it when asked to write a systematic paragraph ou 
such topic. Two things—choice of words and use of idiomatic phrases— 
seem to him exacting tasks. Quite often he gropes for the appropriate word. 
He cannot hit the right nail on the head. 

I do not propose to discuss here the external factors which causs this 
deficiency. That is a different issue. The fact is that the engineer suffers 
from this deficiency and so the English teacher’s task is to help him get over 
it, to improve his idiom and vocabulary, Without getting on his nerves. 
The pupil's operative vocubulary has to be increased tactfully. Direct 
vocabulary exercises such as gap-filling, substitution of the suitable for the 
unsuitable word and diseussion of synonyms, because of the smack of 
grammar, do not go down well with them. 

At the same time chunks of pure literature, for instance, Essays of 
Elia, plays by Shakespeare, the odes of Keats, long chapters from Thackeray, 
usually included in College anthologies, seem to them remote from actual 
life. “We do not like to live in the clouds", that seems to be their un- 
expressed feeling. The teacher naturally tries to avoid the two extremes— 
grammar as well as literature. The psychological factor of interest weighs 
a great deal. From personal experience as teacher, I believe that clear, 
lucid prose pieces, chiefly stories and essays, discussing the social and 
economic issues of the age, find favour in their eyes. I have seen scores of 
pupils reading with interest and pleasure Galsworthy’s “Justice”, Rudolph 
Besier's “The Barretts of Wimpole Street", Orwell’s “Shooting on Elephans” 
and H. Q. Well’s “Invisible Man". Prose dramas suggesting the reality 
of contemporary life attract them. 


It is a good practice to make the boys of tutorial groups read first a short 
article of topical interest, for instance, Forster's “Tolerance” and then 





‘THE RIGHT TO LEGAL EQUALITY IN INDIA 
Proresson RaGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTI | | 


Equality is, by universal consent, the basic principle of democracy. 
Therefore when the people of India solemnly resolved to constitute India 
into a Sovereign Democratic Republic, they took particular care in defining 
democracy in terms of equality. They stated in the preamble itself that 
this*Republic would ensure to all its citizens equality of status and oppor- 
tunity. The principle of equality was further elaborated in Part III 
(Fundamental Rights) of the Constitution, wherein five specific articles were 
devoted to putting an end to discrimination in every form under a general 
heading of “Right to Equality". Article 14 is the first of the five articles. 
It ensures to every person equality before the law and the equal protection 
of laws. This general provision is then strengthened by Articles 15 to 18. 
Article 15 prohibits discrimination among citizens on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth. Article 16 secures to citizens equality of 
opportunity in matters of public employment. Article 17 abolishes un- 
touchability and makes its practice an offence punishable by law. Article 
18 relates to the abolition of titles, other than military or academic ones, 
Articles 15, 16, 17.and 18 thus relate to particular application of the principle 
of equality. Even Article 29(2), though not included in this grasp of rights, 
secures equality to citizens by assuring equal right to admission to educa- 
tional institutions, maintained by the State or receiving aid out of state 
funds. Although the preamble refers to equality in relation to citizens 
only, Articles 14 and 17 guarantee this right both to citizens and non- 
citizens. Indeed these articles provide “the mainspring of our democratic 
form of government."* 

The present paper is exclusively confined to Article 14 of the Constitu- 
tion of India. The main scheme which has been followed so far is to find 
out first, the intent of Article 14, and second, the trend as revealed in various 
judicial decisions. 


Guarantee of the fundamental right to Jessi equality by Article 14 


inaugurates a new tradition in Indian Constitutional Law. This guarantee 
has practically no indigenous root. As was pointed out to the Constituent 
Assembly by Shri Nagappa of Madras : “Article 14 assures equality before 
law porbicularly to every one. This is the most important one. There was: 


1 Brown, I: The Meaning of Democracy. New Revised Edition London (1926), 
pp. 170-171. 

Lindsay, A. D.: The Essentials of Democracy. Second Edition, London (1935), 
p. 13. 

Laski, H.: Democracy in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 5, p. 76. 

3 Subba Rao, J. in Basheshar Nath v. The Commissioner of Income-Tax, 
Delhi and Rajasthan (Civil Appeal No. 208 of 1958, decided on 19.11.58) (not yet 
reported). ; 
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no equality before law all these days".? Although the statement is broadly 
correct, the history of legal equality can nevertheless be traced back to the 
proclamation of Queen Victoria in 1858 and section 298 of the Government ° 
of India Act, 1935. Both of them assured to Indians equality of treatment 
for public appointments. It is true that they fell far short of the present 
guarantee but we might accept them as the initial stages of the development 
of the right to legal equality in India. 

. - The stoic philosophy of equality of all men, religious doctaines of human 
brotherhood, eighteenth century democratie thought, the American and 
French revolutions’ are the idiological and political foundations of ,the 
modern right to legal equality. By and large, faith in this right has been 
strengthened because of the realization that inequality is the potent secure 
of individual frustration, group apathy, social tension and even of inter- 
national rivalries. Indeed as Douglas J. maintained : “Equal protection 
is the most important single principle that any nation can take as its ideal. 
Those who practice it have strength and unity that other nations lack, 
Those who practice it give to each minority a sense of belonging....Where 
there is a sense of belonging, chere are ties of loyalty and devotion that no 
strains of politics can sever or destroy."5 Against the background of caste 
divisions and complex minority problems, the importance of this right can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

Any investigation into this right would obviously begin with the debates 
of the Constituent Assembly to discover the intent of the makers. But 
unfortunately such debates reveal very little or practically nothing for 
this purpose. As transfer of power took place peacefully and as the leaders 
were unanimous about a Constitution based on generally agreed fundamental 
principles, there were very few sharp controversies on basic principles 
comparable to the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 or the French Revolu- 
tionary Assemblies between 1789 to 1795. We did not have any opportunity 
for the production of literature like the Federalist or the great debates on the 
Bill of Rights of the States. In general, the principles of the U. S. Bill of 
Rights were followed. They were qualified with several execeptions as 
fundamental rights could never be absolute.’ In contrast to the American 
Bill of Rights, our fundamental rights were enacted with all precision and 
limitations to their exercise were also clearly laid down. This precision 
would be the reason why the Supreme Court of India would have freedom 
in defining the content and limitations of fundamental rights in comparison 
with that of the Supreme Court of the United States. That is, in India the 


3 Constituent Assembly Debates, Official Report, Vol. XI, No. 7, 0.754. 

4 This is now secured by Article 16. 

5 Friedmann, W : Legal Theory. Third Edition. London (1953), p. 496. 

‘6 Douglas, W. O. : From Marshall to Mukherjea : Studies in American and Indian 
Constitutional Law. Calcutta (1956), p. 331, 

7 Ambedkar, B. R.: Motion re-Draft Constitution, Constituent Assembly 
Debates: Official Report Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 6. 
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Constitution itself attempts to reconcile individual rights with social good, 
whereas this effort is left entirely to the Court in America.* Our Supreme 
Court would have to follow scrupulously the letter of the Constitution in 
construing the reasonableness of restrictions on fundamental rights. - Ib 
would not have the freedom of the American Supreme Court to invent 
doctrines like police power, eminent domains, etc. to restrict the exercise 
of fundamental rights. Subject to this, there is hardly any vital difference 
between the provisions of the American and the Indian Constitution on this 
point.  Thi$ was also recognised by Dr. Ambedkar when he remarked : 
“Phe difference between the position under the American Constitution and 
the draft Constitution is one of form and not of substance."? This fact 
alone can explain the dearth of lively controversies on fundamentals of 
human rights in the Constituent Assembly debates. Consequently the 
intent of Article 14 has to be gathered from the text of the Constitution 
of India rather than from the travaux preparatoires. 


Statement of the Right 


Article 14 states: “The state shell not deny to any person equality 
before the law or the equal protection of the laws within the territory of 
India." 

The use of the word “state” clearly indicates that “the inhibition against 
the denial of equal protection of the laws has exclusive reference to state 
action". ^ The word "state" has to be interpreted by Article 12, in 
accordance with which “the state" includes the Government and Parliament 
of India and the Government and the Legislature. of each of the States and 
all local or other authorities. It has also to be noted in this connection 
that the general provisions of equality (Article 14) is considerably 
strengthened by Article 13 which specifies laws,;-parb of future, inconsistent 
with fundamental rights would be void to the extent of inconsistency.” 
Against the background of Articles 12 and 13 then, Article 14 clearly becomes 


8 Subba Rao, J. in Basheshar Nath v. The Commissioner of Income-tax, Delhi 
&nd Rajasthan (Not yet reported). 

3 Ambedkar, B. R., ibid, p. 40. In Basheshar Nath v. The Commissioner of In. 
come-tax (Not yet "reported), Das J. held the view that there was no vital distruction 
between the provisions of the American Constitution and those of our Constitutuon as zo 
warrant that doctrine of waiver, applicable in America, would not be applied in India. 

10 "The Constitution of the United States : Analysis and Interpretation, Legisla- 
tive Reference Series : Library of Congress, Washington (1953), p. 1141. 

1 Article 13 

(1) All laws in force in the territory of India immediately before the commence- 
ment P this Constitution, in so far as they are inconsistent with the provisions of this 
part, shall, to the extent of such inconsistency, be void. 

(2) "The State shall not make aay law which takes away or abridges the rights 
conferred by this Part and any law made in contravention of this clause shall, to the 
extent of the contravention, be WO iiss oo se ea uA Pk ere is a wa esse aE It may be 
incidentally noted that in Keshavan v. The State of Bombay (A. I. R. 1951 S. C. 128), 
the Supreme Court held that since the Constitution was not retrospective inoperati n, 
Article 13(1) would be operative only from the commencement of the Constitution. 
Existing laws would be void not ab initio for contravention of fundamental rights from 
the commencement date of the Constitution. 
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“an injunction to both the legislative as well as the executive organs of the 
state and other subordinate authorities."*? 


Secondly, the guarantee is made for every “person”. It is thus meante ° 
for citizens and non-citizens alike. The word “person” would certainly 
include, besides a living human being, any company or association or body 

: of individuals, but not State or Government.'? 


Thirdly, Article 14 combines two principles from two distinct historical 
sources. As Das J. (as he then was) pointed out in State of West Bengal v 
Anwar Ali :'* “Article 14 of our Constitution, it is well-known, corresponds 
to the last portion of section I of the Fourteenth Amendment to the American 
Constitution except that our Article has also adopted the English doctrine 
of rule of law by the addition of the words “equality before the law."!5 
The concept of equality before the law comes from English Common Law. 
It may be noted that this right is not a stasutory right in England for the 
simple reason that “there are no guaranteed or absolute rights'!* in that 
country. It was Dicey who enunciated the concept “as a part of the rule 
of law which according to zhe learned Professor forms the fundamental 
principle of.the British Constitution.” Introduction of it as a statutory 
right in the Constitution of India makes it all the more distinct. In a number 
of cases !* before different High Courts this right has been treated as distinct 
from the right to equal protection of the laws, put the substance of this dis- 
tinction has not been clarified by the Supreme Court. It was not inter- 
preted so as to stand for absolute equality of men, which was a physical 
impossibility.” Indeed as Bose J. remarked in State of West Bengal v. 
Anwar Ali: “All men are nob alike ........ it is, therefore, impossible to 
apply rules of abstract equality to conditions which predicate inequality 

from the start...... 220 On the contrary the Courts?! have endorsed the 
view of Professor Jennings that equality before the law “assumes that among 


1 Das, C. J. in Basheshar Nath v. The Commissioner of Income-tax (not yet 
reported). + : 


13 Bhandari, C. J. in Shri Parshad v. Punjab, A. I. R. 1957 Punjab 150. See 
also Nabin Chandra v. Orissa, A. I. R. 1957 Orissa 59. 


M A. L. R. 1952, S. C. 75. 


"5 Ibid, p. 93. 
16 Lord Wrightin Pg prid Sir John Anderson (1942) A.C. 206, p.261. 
V Satyanarayana Rao J.: V. G. Row v. The State of Madras, A. I. R, 


1952 Madras 147, p. 176. 

18 V. G. Row v. State of Madras, A. I. R. 1951 Madras 147. 
(b) Suryapal Singh v. D. P. Government, A. I. R. 1951 All, 674, 
(c) Raja Kulkarni v. State of Bombay, A. I. R. 1951 Bom. 105. 
(d) Shevshankar v. M. P. State Government, A. I. R. 1951 Nag. 58. 
(e) Shri Kishan v. Dattu, A. I. R. 1958 Nagpur 14. 
(f) Din Dayal v. State, A. I. R. 1956 Allahabad 520. 
(g) Chandrakant v. Secretary, Vidarbhe- Education Board, A. I. R 1958 | — 

Bombay 433. 
13 Roy J. in Din Dayal v. State, A. I. R. 1959 All. 520. ; 
' 90 A. I. R. 1952 S. C. 75, p. 102. 

351 (a) Sheoshankar v. M. P. State Government, A. I. R. 1951 Nag. 58. 
(b) Shrikishan v. Dattu, A. I. R. 1953 Nagpur 14. 
(c) Chandrakant, v. Secretary, Vidarbha Education Board, A. I. R. 1958 

Bombay, 433. 
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equals the law should be equal and should be equally administered, that 
like should be treated alike.”?* 


It has been fully recognised that for the performance of public duties, 
publie officials would require special powers. But it has been held that 
‘according to the concept of equality before the law, every abuse of such 
power would be dealt with in the ordinary Courts.** Special laws may even 
exist for particular groups of people, but in the enforcement of these laws 
no distinttign is to be made between man and man. Thus no man is above 
the law, which should be enforced without any distinction whatsoever. 
Thus equality before the law has all along been interpreted as negative 
in"character implying the absence of any special privilege in favour of any 
individual and equal subjection of all classes to the ordinary law. 


The concept of equality before the law may well be comprehended in 
its entirity by the right to equal protection of laws drawn from the cors- 
titution of the United States of America; but until this is made clear by 
authority, the different sources from which the expressions used in Article 
14 are drawn and the historical significance of those expressions must ne 
noted here. The right to the equal protection of the laws, as indicated. ..., 
is taken from S. 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, which enjoins that no state shall “deny to any person witkin 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws." This right was given a 
statutory guarantee in U. S. A. after the Civil War with a view to strengthen- 
ing the abolition of Negro slavery.*4 Although the Indian situation after 
transfer of power had hardly anything comparable to the American situation 
after the Civil War, this guarantee has been freely incorporated in our 
Constitution. As was explained by Shearer J. “....what the makers of the 
Constitution had in mind were the potential evils of the mind which she 
American people aimed at when they adopted the fourteenth amendment. "*5 
At any rate, inclusion of this positive guarantee has considerably streug- 
thened the cause of equality in India. The phrase “equal protection of 
the laws" has been the object of very many interpretions both by zhe 
Supreme Court and different High Court./* Whereas the Supreme Court 
of India has consistently interpreted this right, it has not yet pronounzed 

2 The Law and the Constitution. Fourth Edition, London (1956 reprint), p 49. 

23 V, G, Row v. State of Madras, A. T. R. 1951 Mad. 147. 


3 Miller J. in Slaughter House Cases es 
McGovney D. O. & Howard P. : Case on Constitutional Law. Third Edition, 
Bobbs-Merril (1955), p. 347. 
. 2 Kameshwar Singh v. State of Bihar, A. I. R. 1951 Patna 91, p. 99. 

% For example, (a) Stató of Bombay v. Balsara, A. Y. R. 1951 S. G. 318 ; State of 
West Bengal v. Anwar Ali, A. I. R. 1952 S. C. 75; Kathi Raning Rawat v. Stato of 
Saurashtra, A. T. R. 1952 8. C. 123; Lachmandas v. State of Bombay, A. I. R. 1952 
8. C. 235 ; Qasim Razviv. State of Hyderabad, A. I. R. 1953 8. C. 156 ; Habeeb Mohammad 
v. State of Hyderabad, A. T. R. 1953 S. C. 278; Budhan Chaoudhry v. State of Bihar, 
A. I. R. 1955 S. C. 191; Ramakrishna Dalmia v. Justice Tendolkar, A. I. R. 1958 £. C. 
538 ; M. H. Quareshi v. State of Bihar, A. I. R. 1958 S. C. 731. (b) Kesar Devi v. Nenak 
Singh A. I. R. 1958 Punjab 44; Balabhav Manaji v. B. S. Nandanwar, A. I. R. 1957 
Bombay 233; Gian Chand v. State of Jammu of Kashmir, A. I. R. 1957 J. & K 32; 
Chhya Devi v. State of Bihar, A. I. R. 1957 Paina 44. : Š 


. 
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any judgment on the right to equality before the law. From Chiranjit Lal 
Choudhury v. Union of India (A. Y. R. 1951 S.C. 41) down to In re Kerala | 
Education Bill, 1957 (A. I. R. 1958, S. C. 956). the Supreme Court has inter- 
preted the true meaning and scope of this right broadly on principles enun- 
ciated by the United States Supreme Court? in its interpreptation of Amend- 
ment XIV, Section 1. This right has been treated as a positive right, which 
implies the equality of treatment under equal circumstances, subject to 
reasonable classification by the Legislature.?* . 


Article 14 thus ensures to every individual equal subjection to the 
ordinary law and equality of treatment in equal circumstances. It prohibits 
the state from discriminating between man and man. In doing so, it*in- 
directly confers a benefit of equality of treatment on every person. Indeed 
as Das C. J. pointed out the other day: “....This Article....does not 
directly purport to confer any right on any person as some of the other 
Articles, e.g., 19, do. The obligation imposed on the state no doubt, ensures 
for the benefit of all persons, for as a necessary result of the operation of 
this Article, they all enjoy equality before the law. That is, however, the 
indirect, though necessary and inevitable result of the mandate."'* This 
has got to be accepted as the intent of the framers in the absence of direct 
materials thereon in the debates of the Constituent Assembly. 


Although Article 14 appears as simple and straight forward, it has been 
the basis of numerous questions. Indeed, it is one of the most widely invoked 
provisions for preventing the enforcement of discriminatory measures.*° 
It has even been sometimes complained that whenever other contentions 
on fundamental rights fail, Article 14 is put up as the last refuge. Though 
slightly exaggerated there is some truth in the complaint. At times Article 
14 is brought up in association with other Articles.*! Sometimes it becomes 
the basis of an independent charge.*? As indicated before, numerous cases 
have been decided by various High Courts and the Supreme Court of India 
on this point. These decisions would clearly bring out the true meaning 
and scope of Article 14, as developed by the courts of law. 


2! Especially the following devisions were referred to : Yick Wo v. Hopkins— 
118 U. 8. 369 ; Southern Railway Co. v. Greene—216 U. S 400 ; Skinner v. Okhlahoma— 
249 U. S. 152 ; Gulf Colarado etc. Co. v. Ellis—235 U. S. 151 ; Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
v. Blagg—316 U. S. 535; Snowden v. Hughes—165 U. S. 150. : 

?* For example, Chiranjit Lal v. Union of India, A. I. R. 1951 S. C. 41; Budhan 
Choudhry v. State of Bihar, A. I. R. 1955 S. C. 191; Ramakrishna Dalmia v. Justice 
Tendolkar, A. I. R. 1958 S. C. 538 ; M. H. Quareshi v. Stete of Bihar, A. I. R. 1958 S. C. 
131 and In re Kerala Education Bill, 1957, A. I. R. 19£8 S. C. 956. 

2 Basheshar Nath v. The Commissioner of Inccme-tax (not yet reported). 

30 Appendix would indicate the volume of case law on the subject. 

3! For example, Chiranjit Lal v. Union of India, A. I. R. 1951 S. C. 43, State of 
Bombay v. F. N. Balsara, A. I. R. 1951 8. C. 318, ete. 

3 For example, State of West Bengal v. Anwar Ali, A. I. R. 1952 S. C. 75, Kathi 
Raning v. State of Saurashtra, A. I. R. 1952 S. C. 122; Pichayya v. Government of 
Andhra, A. I. R. 1957 A. P. 136 etc. 
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Scope of Article 14 


In Chiranjit Lal v. Union of India,** the Supreme Court got the first 
opportunity to explain the true meaning and scope of Article 14. In this 
case one Chiranjit Lal Chowdhury, a shareholder of the Sholapur Spinning 
and Weaving Company Ltd., challenged the validity of Sholapur Spinning 
and Weaving Co. (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1950, which took over tha 
management of the company on account of an emergency created by mis- 
managemen? and neglect. Of the three grounds put forward for invalidating 
the Act, one was the contravention of Article 14. It was contended that the 
inspugned Act was directed solely against a particular company, without 
any reasonable basis for classification. As the shareholders of this Company 
were thereby put to discriminatory and hostile treatment, the Act was en 
infringement of Article 14 of the Constitution. Although this contention 
was accepted by Shastri J. (as he then was)** and Das J. (as he then was)”, 
it was rejected by Kani C. J.**, Mukherjea J. (as he then was)? and Fazl 
Ali J.5. In the opinion of the majority there was a presumption that the 
classification made by the Parliament was reasonable. In this specific 
case this presumption was accepted because the classification could be seen 
to be made for a legitimate purpose. The problem prescribed by the Cor- 
poration was of public importance and was not shown to be existing in othar 
Corporations. As the petitioner did not make any effort to rebut the above- 
mentioned basis for the classification, the Court accepted the classification 
as a reasonable one.* Hence there was no denial of the equal protection 
of the laws and consequently no infringement of Article 14. In a later cage, 
State of Bombay v. F. N. Balsara.? Fazl Ali J. (who delivered the judg- 
ment for a unanimous Court) summarised the principles of Article 14 as laid 
down by the Supreme Court in Chiranjit Lal v. Union of India in the following 
words : 


l. The presumption is always in favour of the constitutionality of an 
enactment, since it must be assumed that the legislature understands 
and correctly appreciates the needs of its own people that its laws 
are directed to problems made manifest by experience and its dis- 
criminations are based on adequate grounds. 

2. The presumption may be rebutted in certain cases by showing that 
on the fact of the statute, there is no classification at all and no 


3 A. I. R. 1951 S. C. 41. 

34 Chiranjit Lal v. Union of India, A. I. R. 1951 S. C. 41, pp. 49-50. 

35 Ibid, p. 67. 

36 Ibid, pp. 43-44. 

31 Ibid, p. 59. 

s Ibid, pp. 45-47. 

cf. A distinguishable situation arose in two subsequent cases—Ameerunnisa v 

Mahboob (1953 S. C. R. 404; A. I. R. 1953 S. C, 91) and Ram Prasad v. State of Bihar 
(1958 S. C. R. 1129: A. I. R. 1953 S.C. 215)—where the legislature classified specified 
individuals for a discriminatory treatment. In both these cases the classification was 
held as invalid as there was no reasonable basis for it, 

33 AIR. 1951 S. C. 318. 
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difference peculiar to any individual or class and not applicable to 
any other individual or class and yet the law hits only a particular 
individual or class. 

8. The principle of equality does not mean that every law must have 


universal application for all persons who are not by nature, attainment of 


circumstances in the same position, and the varying needs of different 
classes of persons often require separate treaiment. 
4. The principle does not take away from the State the pbwer of 
classifying persons for legitimate purposes. 
5. Every classification is in some degree likely to produce some in- 
equality, and mere production of inequality is not enough. d 
6. If a law deals equally with members of a well-defined class, it is not 
obnoxious and it is not open to the charge of denial of equal 
protection on the ground that it has no application to other persons. 
7. While reasonable classification is permissible, such classification 
must be based upon some real and subszantial distinction bearing a 
reasonable and just relation to the object sought to- be attained, and 
the classification cannot be made arbitrarily and without any 
substantial basis.” 4° 
On these grounds in the instance case 39, the Supreme Court upheld 
the validity of Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949) though it permitted 
the use or consumption of foreign liquor or warships and troopships and 
military and naval messes in canteens. It was held that the military and : 


. 


-naval forces formed a class by themselves. So the classification for differen- 


tial treatment from ordinary persons was not unreasonable. Nor was it 
arbitrary.“ 

Thus right from the very start, the Supreme Court recognized the 
imperative necessity of classification by the State. In fact, identical treat- 
ment in unequal circumstances would itself amount to inequality. Hence 
“a reasonable classification is not only permitted but is necessary if society 
is to progress.” *? As all men are not in similar situation, classification has 
to be made. But such classification should neither be arbitrary nor without 
a substantial basis. It should be reasonable. Moreover, although there is a 
presumption in favour of reasonable classificatior, this presumption is not 
absoture but rebuttable by contrary evidence. l 

Therefore the Supreme Court did not interpret “equal protection of the 
laws” as an absolute right. Tt correlated this right to particular circums- 
tances. Those, who are equally placed, should be treated equally. It 
thus adopted the American doctrine enunciated by Mathews J. in Yick Wo 
v. Hopkins that the equal protection of the laws was a pledge of the protec- 
tion of equal laws.** 


40 A. I. R. 1951 S. C. 318, p. 326. 

41 Fazl Ali J. in A.I.R. 1951 `S. C. 318, p. 327. 

1? Ramaswami J. in Pubbiri v. Govinda Mudaliar, A. I. R. 1958 Madras 147, 
4&3 McGovney & Howard, op. cit, p. 1127. 


. 
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These principles were further reviewed and developed by the same 
Court in State of West Bengal v. Anwar Ali.** In this case, the Court 
invalidated S. 5(1) of the West Bengal Special Courts Act, 1950, which 
provided for a special procedure of trial for offences or cases to be selected 
by the Government. As this section prescribed an entirely different pro- 
cedure and as it conferred an arbitrary power on Government to pick and 
choose cases for differential treatment, it was held to infringe Article 14.*5 

The, Supreme Court reiterated the general principles of reasonable 
classificatiofi. While doing so, Das J. (as he then was) formulated the 
standard of reasonable classification, which has been consistently adopted 
amd applied in subsequent cases. Das J. observed : “Mere classification, 
however, is not enough to get over the inhibition of the Article. The 
classification must not be arbitrary but must be rational....In order to 
pass the test, two conditions must bə fulfilled, namely, (1) that the classifica. 
tion must be founded on an intelligible differentia which distinguishes those 
that are grouped together from others and (2) that that differentia must have 
a rational relation to the object sought to be achieved by the Act. The 
differentia which is the basis of the classification and the object of the Act 
are distinct things and what is necessary is that there must be a nexus 
between them. In short, while the Article forbids class legislation. . . ., 
it does not forbid classification for the purpose of legislation, provided such 
classification is not arbitrary...." 47 

In addition -to this, the Court formulated certain other principles re- 
garding Article 14. In the first place, the Court stated categorically that a 
rule of procedure laid down by law would come as much within the purview 
of ‘Article 14 as any rule of substantive law. All the litigants, who were 
similarly situated, were able to avail themselves of the same procedural 
rights for relief and for defence with like protection and- without discrimina. 
iion. Article 14 thus would condemn “discrimination not only by a 
substantive lew but also by a law of procedure".** Secondly, the court 
declared that the test for determining whether equal protection’ had ben 


-4 I. R. 1952 S. C. 75. 

45 Sie in particular judgments delivered by Mukherjea J. (as, he then was) 
in A. I. R. 1952 S. C. 75, p. 88 and by Das J. (as he then was) ibid, p. 93. 

16 Kathi Raning v. State of Saurashtra, A. I. R. 1952 S. C. i3; > Lachmandas v. 
State of Bombay, A. I. R. 1952 S. C. 235 ; Qasim Razvi v. State of Hyderabad, A. I. R. 
1953 S. C. 156; Habeeb Mohammad v. State of Hyderabad, A. I. R. 1953 S. C. 287; 
Budhan Chaudhry z: State of Bihar, A. I. R. 1955 S. C. 191; Bidi Supply Co. v. Union 
of India, A. I. R. 1956 S. C. 479; Ramakrishna Dalmia v. Justice Tendolkar, A. I. R. 
1958 S. C. 538 ; M. H. Quareshi v. State of Bihar, A. I. R. 1958 S. C. 731 ; In re Kerala 
Education Bill, 1957, A. I. R. 1958 S. C. 956; Rehman Shagoo v. State of Jammu & 
Kashmir, A. I. R. 1958 J. & K. 20 ; Kotiswamy v. State of Andhra, A. I. R. 58A. P. 90; 
E. P. John v. State, A. I. R. 1957 T. C. 265 ; Joseph Thomas v. State of Kerala, A. I. R. 
1958 Kerala 33 ; Sukhlall v. A. C. Jain, A. I. R. 1958 Calcutta 669. 

55 A. I. R. 1952 S. C. 75, p. 93. 

8 Mukherjea J. (as he then was) in A. I. R..1952 S. C. 15 p. 89. This principle 
of Article 14 was also endorsed in subsequent cases like Kathi Raning Rawat v. State 
of Saurashtra, A. I. R. 1952 S. C. 123, and Lachmandas v. State of Bombay, A. I. R. 
1952 S. C. 235. 

49 Das J. (as he then was) in Laehmandas v, State of: Bombay, As ds R. 1052 
S. C. 235, p. 242. ! 
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denied was objective and not subjective. No question of intention of the 
legislature could arise when discrimination followed or arose on the express 
terms of the law itself.5° Fazl Ali J. remarked : "It should be noted that 
there is no reference to intention in Article 14 and the graveness of that 
Article is equality of treatment. In my opinion, it will be dangerous to 
introduce a subjective test when the Article itself lays down a clear end 
objective test.” *1 Finally, the court held that if a law conferred an 
absolute and unfettered discretion on an authority to pick and cheose cases 
for a differential treatment, use of such discretion would invariably result 
in arbitrary selection.5? Consequently, such a discretion would be barred 
by Article 14. cd 

The principles, enunciated above, have been accepted as guiding 
principles by the Supreme Court of India and different High Courts in their 
analysis and interpretation of Article 14. They have been endorsed by a 
Constitution Bench of seven judges of the Supreme Court in Budhan Chau- 
dhry v. State of Bihar.** incidentally, the court reiterated the principle 
that the classification might be founded on different bases; namely geo- 
graphical,** or according to objects or occupation or the like.55 Since then, 
thesé principles have been, as indicated already, accepted as laying down 
ihe true meaning and scope of Article 14. 


In Ramkrishna Dalmia v. Justice Tendolkar,* Das C. J. classified 
the statutes thet came up for consideration before the Supreme Court till 
then into several categories. In view of its great importance and also for the 
sake of clarity, Das C. J's aralysis deserves to be fully quotad. He pointed 
out : “A close perusal of the decisions of this Court in which above principles 
have been enunciated and applied by this Court will show that a statute 
which may come up for consideration on a quéstion of its validity under 
Article 14 of the Constitution may be placed in one or other of the following 
five classes :— 


(?) A statute may itself indicate the persons or things to whom its 
provisions are intended to apply and basis of the classification of such 
persons or things may appear on the face of the statute or may be gathered 
from the surrounding circumstances known to or brought to the notice of the 
Court. In determining the validity or otherwise of such ə statute the court 
has to examine whether such classification is or can be reasonably regarded 
as based upon some differentia which distinguishes such persons or things 
grouped together from those left out of the group and whether such differentia 


f0 Mukherjea J.: ibid, p. 90. 

8L A. I. R. 1952 S. C. 75, p. 85. 

5:2 Mukherjea J. in A. I. R. 1952 S. C. 75, p. 91. 

5 A. I. R. 1955 S. C. 191. ç 

5$ It was enunciated by Das J. (as he then was) himself in State of Punjab v. 
Ajaib Singh, A..I. R. 1953 S. C. 10, p. 16. 

55 A. T. R. 1955 S. C. 191, p. 193. 

56 A, I. R. 1958 S. C, 588. 
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has a reasonable relation to the object sought to be achieved by the statute, 
no matter whether the provisions of the statute are intended to apply only 
to a certain class of persons or things where the Court finds that the classi- 
fipation satisfies the test, the Court will uphold the validity of the law, as it 
did in Chiranjit Lal v. Union of India,>’ State of Bombay v. F. N. Balsara,** 
Kedar Nath Bajoria v. State of West Bengal, V. M. Syed Mohammad 
& Co. v. State of Andhra*? and Budhan Chaudhry v. State of Bihar.” 

(8) A statute may direct its provisions against one individual person 
or thing or to several individual persons or things but no reasonable basis 
of classification may appear on the face of it or be deducible from the 
surrounding circumstances, or matters of common knowledge. In such a 
case the Court will strike down the law as an instance of naked discrimination 
as it did in Ameerunnissa Begum v. Mahboob Begum, and Ram Prasad 
Narayan Sahi v. State of Bihar.*? 

(i) .A statute may not make any classification of the persons or things 
for the purpose of applying its provisions but may leave it to the discretion 
of the Government to select and classify persons or things to whom its pro- 
visions are to apply. In determining the question of the validity or other- 
wise of such a statute the comt will not strike down the law out of hand 
only because no classification appears on its face or because a discretion is 
given to the Government to make the selection or classification but will gc | 
on to examine and ascertain if the statute has laid down any principle or 
policy for the guidance of the exercise of discretion by the Government ir 
the matter of the selection or classification. After such scrutiny the courz 
will strike down the statute if it does not lay down any principle or policy 
for guiding the exercise of discretion by the Government in the matter o? 
selection or classification, on the ground that the statute provides for the 
delegation of arbitrary and uncontrolled power to the Government so as to 
enable it to discriminate between persons or things similarly situate and that, 
therefore, the discrimination is inherent in the Statute itself, In such a case 
the Court will strike down both the law as well as the executive action taken 
under such law, as it did in State of West Bengal v. Anwar Ali Sarkar, 
Dwarka Prasad v. State of Uttar Pradesh,*5 Dhirendra Kumar Mandal v. 
Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

51 A. I, R. 1951 8. C. 4l. 

53 A. I. R. 1951 S. C. 318. 

59 A. I. R. 1953 S. C. 404. 

80 A. I. R. 1954 8. C. 314. 

bl A, I. R. 1955 8. C. 191. 

It is principally on this reason that the Supreme Court upheld the validity of the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act, 1952, S. 3(1) and the Government Notification, dated 
11.12.56 in the instant case. Selection of Dalmia’s business concerns had been a 
reasonable one. It was guided by the objective of the Act. It was definite matter of 
de portanco . The notification was not mala fide. Nor did it amount to an abuse 
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(iv) A statute may not make a classification of the persons or things. 
for the purpose of applying its provisions and may leave it to the discretion 
of the Government to select and c lassify the persons or things to whom its: 
provisions are to apply but may at the same time lay down a policy ox’ 
principle for the guidance of the exercise of discretion by the Government 
in the matter of such selection or classification ; the court will uphold the 
law as constitutional; as it did m Kathi Ranin g Rawat v. The State of. 
Saurashtra. 9? . 

l (v) A statute may not make a classification of the persons or things 
to whom their provisions are intended to apply and leave it to the discretion 
of the Government to select or classify the persons or things for applying 
those provisions aecording to the policy or the principle laid down by the 
statute itself for guidance of the exer cise of discretion by the Government 
in the matter of such selection or classification. If the Government in 
making the selection or classification does not proceed or follow such polity 
or principle, it has been hold by this court, e.g., in Kathi Raning Rawet v. 
The State of Saurashtra that in such a case the executive action but not.the 
statute should be condemned as unconstitutional".9* 

The above classification indicates clearly that Article 14 has been 
interpreted as a guarantee agein st every form of discrimination and arbitra- 
riness and that it has been treated as a pledge to all persons similarly situated. 
that they “shall be treated alike in both privileges conferred and liabilities 
imposed”. Protection is available not only against the law but against 
also the administration of law. Analysis of Das C. J. indicates further that 
the entire problem under the equal protection clause has been examined as 
one of classification or of drawing the lines. Tae question of what is arbi- 
trary and capricious is, however, an elusive matter? No general rule 
applicable to all cases can safely be laid down. Whether e classification is 
violative of Article 14 “must be determined in each case as it arises”. 


8 A. I. R. 1952 S. C. 123. 

99 A. I. R. 1958 S. C. 538, pp. 548-549. 

68 Mukherjea J. (as he then was) in state of West Bengal v. Anwar Ali, A. I. R; 
1952 S. C. 75, p. 88. 

7! Douglas, W. O., op. cit. p. 309. 

7"! Sastri C. J. in Kedar Nath Bajoria v. State of West Bengal, A. I. R. 1953 S. C. 
404, p. 408 ; See Mahajan C. J. in Dhirendra v. Legal Remembrancer, A. I. R. 1954 S. C. 
424, p. 428. 

i Bee also Bose J. in Bidi Supply Co. v. Union of India, A. T. R. 1956 S. C. 476, p. 485. 


. PRICE CONTROLS IN INDIA—A STUDY 


Pror. AMAR Nata Dorta, M.A., 


The process of economic development involves vast amount of invest- 
ment layouts which are needed to industrialise the underdeveloped countries 
over the world today. The low levels of income and productivity along with 
an ynbalanced and inequitable distribution pattern exhibits certain 
characteristics peculiar to themselves. Excessive dependence on land, a 
traditional rigid occupational structure, low savings, disguised unemploy- 
ment and high income—elasticity of demand and all such factors point so 
markedly to that vital need for industrialisation that the initial barren 
period has to be skipped as swiftly as possible. This requires a planned 
development with a strong public body like the Government. The Govern- 
ment comes forward and undertakes investment in various fields of economic 
activities either in isolation of the private sector as in China or in co-opera- 
tion of the private sector as in India. In such cases the Government spend 
huge money raised either by taxation or more truly through deficit financing. 
Government make competitive purchase and put extra money into circula- 
tion. Its first impact is felt through a rise in prices. 


A study of price movement and its control becomes important especially 
at this stage. For, relative movements of price balance the weight of re- 
sources and their allocation in a dynamic economy. There is a constant 
process of shifting, of occupational groups and of industries at the margin. 
The price movements thus determine the variation of production and course 
of consumption. The important economic indicators (Saving, capital, 
formation, investment, production, employment, income distribution, 
trade etc.) are largely guided by such fluctuations. Price are the money 
expressions of such real values. Effective demand is the connecting link 
between the time-series of money supply and commodities (including 
services). Prices thus not only act as a fulerum on which the economic 
mechanism rests ; they also serve as a lever with the help of which the whole 
mechanism can be lifted or depressed. 

A moderate rise in the price level is welcome. generally in the interest. 
of economic development. Businessmen and agricultural producers both, 

‘reap good profits. 

Due to an increase in employment, extra money incomes are also 
generated. Price rise at this stage, although charged with inflationary 
potentialities, may be ignored. No concern, however, is expressed from any 
quarter unless the tempo of output and productivity (technical efficiency) 
decline due to the pressure of so many rigidities like non-homogeneity of 
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factors, low and imperfect elasticity of substitution, rigid production 
structure, etc. 

In this set-up, the case for our country, India, is obvious. As a result 
of pent-up demand generated during world War II and consequent on it 
the Government deficit spending programme to the tune of Rs. 532 Cr. in the 
first plan period and Rs. 1,200 Cr. (expected) in the second plan period, the 
price level certainly would follow a staggering upward course unless an 
increased production drive and a comprehensive price-control programme 
called for. Let us study the price policy and production trends during the 
two plan periods. 

Price movements of the Indian economy in the context of world economy 
on close examination would set out “a disparity in the pattern of price 
movements”. In the western countries and the U.S.A. the greater 
portion of price rise took place since the end of the War. On the other hand 
in India the increase in the general price level started from the last phase 
of the war. The price trend that rose since 1945 is a legacy of war getting 
more strong by incidental factors like devaluation of Indian currency, Korean 
boom and huge amount of deficit financing during the two plan periods.* 

The Korean War led to a feverish stockpiling programme in all important 
countries. The ‘scramble for raw materials (their supply being limited) 
bade up prices to a large extent. In fact, the period from June, 1949 to 
April, 1950 witnessed almost a continuous rise in prices.** Between June, 
1950 and April, 1951 (the highest point), the price of raw materials group 
went up by 39.2% as against the rise of 2.495 in the food articles and 
18.4% in the manufactured articles. The general index number resumed 
its upward trend reaching 438.6 in March and 457.5 in April, 1951, that is, 
by 19.4%. This was followed by the increase in bank rate from 3% to 34% 
and reduction in money supply to the extent of Rs. 172 Cr. to curb the infla- 
tionary potentialities. 

Then came the recession period, 1951-52. With the end in Korean 
War, decumulation of commoditics, pursuance of a strict credit policy and 
a favourable agricultural production helped t» bring down the price level 
to a certain extent. From the peak level of 457.5 in April, 1951, it declined 
to 430.3 in January, 1952 and 377.5 in March, 1952. Prominent and sub- 
stantial relief at this stage was given by the Government through the 
liberalisation of control and export duties to achieve some market stability’. 
As a result there was a gradual recovery in prices from the third week of 
March, 1952, and by the middle of August, 1953, the general price level rose 
by 12.8%. Thus the period of recovery had almost asserted itself and it 
continued till March, 1954, generally speaking. Early in 1953, Government 
controls on certain categories of iron and steel manufactures were lifted 

* D. Bright Singh: Inflationary Price Trends in India. 

* Figures for Deficit financing; Rs. Crores. 238 (56-57)+464 (57-58)+-216 
(58-59) =917+-Expected Actual estimates=283 (59-60) (60-61)=Gross Total 1200. 

** Base year: 1939100. 
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up id by the middle of the year cotton group was also liberated out of it. 
Adverse balance of payments was rectified through import cuts. However, 

e the immediate cause of recovery was of a technical type, for it represented 
& reaction against the preceding slump. After touching the peak of 410.4 
in August 1953, prices declined to 403.8 in September and 389.4 in December. 
Some adjustments in the economy were made and in the first quarter of 1954 
prices recovered to 402.6 in April next year. In fact, between March 
1952 and March, 1954 the general price index went up by 8 p.c. 

Consequent upon this phase, followed a marked downtrend between 
April, 1954 and March, 1955. From 342 points in May, 1955, the general 
index of prices again shot up to 409 in July, 1956. Opinions vary as to its 
cause : Government measures of price support programmes-or a corrective 
which automatically played in the basic factors might have adjusted the 
situation. Since June, 1955, the price rise has been more or less continuous, 
The general index number rose from 349.7 in March, 1955 to 373.4 in 
December, 1955 and 390.3 in March, 1956. Between March, 1955 and March, 
1956, the percentage rise in the prices of various groups was as follows :— 

Food articles + 22.5, Industrial raw materials +19.4, Semi-manu- 
factures --13.0, Maxufactures—0.7, Miscellaneous—9.4 and the general 
index +11.6. 

The price level at the end of 1955-56 was 13 per cent below the level 
which had marked the culmination of the post-Korean inflationary rise in 
prices. But the general price level at the end of March, 1956 was slightly 
below the pre-Korean War level. 

The rise in prices, particularly during the latter half of the year 1956, 


supply. Smaller supply was apprehended beforehand, because of the 
occurrence of floods or droughts in different parts of the country in between 
the period 1955-56. As a result of higher levels of investment, particularly 
during the last two years of the first plan, consumer’s demand must have 
also increased. Money supply with the public, during the year, increased 
by Rs. 264 crores, which was about 13.7%. Anticipations of a larger amount 
of deficit financing during the first year of the Second Five Yea: Plan (later 
realised in facts) also contributed to the inflationary tempo of rising prices.! 
With a view to arrest the rising trend in prices, the Government imposed 
a ban on exports of foodgreins, and arranged for larger imports. These 
measures were helpful in restraining the rising trend of prices. 
The general index of prices, however, had reached to 421.9 in the last 
* week of December, 1956. In the first week of January next year, the index 
number declined further to 417.6, but then it reassumed its upward trend 
reaching 427.3 on the first week of February, 1957 (mainly because of a rise 
in the food articles index). This was the level prevalent in February, 1952 
and was higher than the pre-Korean level of 397.1. To arrest the rise in the 


1 Prof. B. R. Shenoy : Rephasing the Plan : Indian Economic Journal, July, 1958, 
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price of food grains, Government started distribution through a net work 
of fair price shops all over the country. Steps were also being taken to 
ensure adequate supplies through larger imports. The general index of, 
prices, however, rose to 435.9 in September, 1957. . 

It is of interest to note that as a result of all such counteracting factors 
adopted by the Government “Commodity prices followed a more or less 
continuous decline from August (September) till the close of the financial 
year, with the result that over the year, the rise in general index was only 
1% as compared to a rise of about 6% in 1956-57”.? ° 

This welcome downturn of prices once again reversed itself, “partti- 
cularly in respect of foodgrains, as a result mainly of a reduction in oujput. 
While agricultural production in 1956-57 recorded an increase of 6 percent, 
it shows a decline in 1957-58 in cereals* and Jute.”’** 3 Industrial produc- 
tion flagged off, “the general index (base 1951—100) advancing only by 
3.6% to 137.2 during 1957 as compared to over 8 percent in each of the 
previous two years, especially in textiles group (which accounts for half the 
total weight of general index), the main reasons being availability of less 
spare capacity of machines and shortages of raw materials and components 
due to import outs." * 

“Regarding commodity prices, in contrast to the rising trend throughout 
the year 1956-57, the year 1957-58, witnessed three phases: (a) a rise in 
price till August, 1957, (b) a continued fall till February, 1958, and (c) a rise 
again thereafter, the net rise during the year being 2.3 per cent. mainly due 
to a rise in the prices of food articles and cereals." ! 


/————————— 











Months & Year .. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May 
1957 1957 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
Wholesale prices of 104.7 105.1 107.5 107.2 
commodities. 


Tod. Productivity index 150.0 141.8 143.5] 143.4 137.1 — 141.0 
(Base : 1951— 100) 
Months & Year .. dune July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 








Wholesale prices of 111.7 114.7 116.0 116.5 116.2 114.0 
Commodities R 





Ind. Productivity index 128.2 147.3 — 153.1 — — 
(Base: 1951= 100) 





+ Corresponding fig. for Jan. 1957— 139.8 —Not available. 





? Reserve Bank Report on eurrency and Finance, 1957.8. 
3 Report of the central Board of Directors, R. B. I. for the year ended June, 1958. 
* The net prod. of cereals was 50.09 m. tons in 1956-7 as compared to 50.99 m. tons 


in 1953-4. 
** Jute production records a bumper crop this year; 5.2 m. bales as against 5.5m. 


bales (plan target). 
4 Op. Cit. N 
1 Report of the Central Board of Directors, R. B. I. 
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The figures* of wholesale prices and’ industrial production are given 
below : (Last week of each month: base, 1952-53—100) : 
` ° 
(R. B. I. Monthly Bulletin's Fig. for Ind. Produotivity) 


Index for Ind. prod. 138.8 147.6 151.4 139.0 143.2 137.2 1384 
(Base= 1951=100) 








Index for Ind. prod. 127.5 138.7 135.0 138.0 137.7 132.0 
(Base= 1051=100) 





The figures speak for themselves., There has been a 6.4% rise in 
September, 1958 compared to September 1957 and 6.7% in October, 1958 
compared to October, 1957. It is apparent thet foo d prices (the wholesale 
index) is rising. It was 115.7 on 18.10.58. On the other hand, industrial 
productivity is falling . In the months of November, December and 
January next year (1959), the price of food articles began increasing and was 
as follows: (1952-53=100)* 


Index of Nov. Nov. 27th Dec. 3rd Jam.  4thJan. P. ©. Variation in 














1958 1957 1958 1959 1958 Nov. .1958 over 
` ^ November, 1957 
Food 118.0 107.9 112.2 112.5 102.9. 4-9.4 
&rticle I 
Wholesale 114.0 109.3 110.8 110.7 106.3 +4.3 
average. 2 
Index of l0th Jan. 28th Feb. 28th March 
1959 1959 1959 
Food article 113.6 113.7 111.6 
Wholesale average 111.8 113.2 112 


The Index of Agricultural production is as follows : (Million tons) 
(1949-50—100) (Commerce) 





1953-54 1954-55 _ 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 (1949-50 == 100) 





. 114.3 117.0 116.9 123.8 113.4 (Commerce) 


The Index No. of Industrial productivity is as follows : (Base : 1951100) 
(R. B. I. Monthly Bulletin) I l 


Jan-Oct. 1957 Sept. 1958 Oct. 1958 Nov. 1958 Jan-Oct. Oct. 1957 Jan-Nov. 
1957 1958 1958 


149.1 137.3 153.1 137.7 137.6 141.8 122.8 138.0 











* Source: Commerce ; R. B. I, Monthly Bulletin, 
t Sources: Ibid. 
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On analysis the figures for food prices would reveal that the price of 
food articles that showed a welcome down turn in August, 1958 again became 
byoyant from November that year. The percentage variation of food 
prices in November, 1958 over November 1957 was 9.4. Prices have how- 
ever receded to 112.2 and 112.5 (a slight increase) in the months of December 
and early January, 1959. The figures for wholesale prices also support this 
trend, but they display a rising trend from the mid week of January, 1959. 

The decline in the general index over November was brought about 
mainly by a fall of 4.8% in food articles end 2.5% in “Industrial raw 
materials". Among the other major constituents, “Manufactures”, and 
“Fuel, power, light and lubricants” recorded normal declines of 0.395 and 
0.1% respectively, while “Liquor and tobacco” recorded a rise of 3.494. 
“The general index at 112.4 for the week ended November 29th showed a 
decline of 3.8% from the peak level of 116.9 reached on September 18, 1958, 
but was still higher by 8.02 percent as compared to the low of 104.1 reached 
on February, 8, 1958, the bulk of the increase being under “Food articles" 
the index of which showed a net rise of 15.0 p.c." (R. B. I. monthly bulletine, 
November, 1958). 

The Government of India has published an economic survey along with 
the Budget papers, for evaluating current economic trends. It observed 
that a sharp decline in production on the agricultural and industrial fronts 
made the situation more grim and resulted in a still more rising trend of 
prices. The rise in food prices is particularly marked, as is apparent from 
the accompanying figures. Reflecting this, the cost of living index has 
moved up from 110 (March, 1958) to 119 (December, 1958). Since the 
commencement of the Second Plan prices have risen to the order of nearly 
more than 14 p.c. and the cost of living nearly ll p.c. Price stability is 
vital to the process of economic development. Shortage of production, 
especially food production, along with an increasing tempo of deficit financ- 
ing, exercise a great upward pressure on food prices. Food production in 
1957-58 fell to 62 tons from 68.7 m. tons in 1956-57. Accordingly the 
index number of agricultural yield reveal the minimum attained in 1957-58 
during the period 1953-58. It is reassuring to note that during 1958-59 a 
bumper rice crop has been secured. The All India ‘Final-Crop’ estimate 
is put to a record level of 29.7m. tons over the ‘partially revised ‘estimate 
of 24.9 m. tons in 1957-58. But that cannot hold the tide in check. Growing 
population adds annually one million tons to the total demand of foodgrains. 
Some leading economic opinion observe: “Even a production of 70 million 
tons in 1958-59, does not leave a sufficient margin to exercise a downward 
pressure on prices”, (Commerce: Ed. 7th March, 1959) It is important 
to note in this context that with the presant trends of all economic variables 
continuing, a serious food shortage to the extent of 25% is likely to occur 
in India, 1965, as the “high level team of American experts” observes very 
recently. Ë 


e 
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As regards commodity prices, the index turned upwards in January, 


1959, after the decline noticed since mid-October, 1958. From a low of 


* e 110.7 (3rd January, 1958) it rose continuously to 113.7 (31st January), 


thus recording a net rise of 0.8 p.c. over that of the preceding month and of 
5.9 p.c. over the month. It was mainly due to the rise in foodprices, the 
price index for ‘cereals’ moving up by 3 points to 107. The cost of living 
index as noted earlier stood at 119 in December, 5.3 p.c. higher to the 
corresponding month of the last year. 

The sudden upward trend in commodity prices was shortlived, and 
in February 1959, a downward tendency was noticed. The average general 
index for February was however 113.2, which was higher by 0.7 p.c. over the 
preceding month’s level and 8.1 p.c. over the level a year before. But 
the prices of food grains showed no significant decline and measures were 

"adopted to meet the situation. The cost of living index declined further 
to 114. But it was still higher by 2.7 p.c. as compared to the level a year 
before. ; 

During March, the general level of prices which had tended to decline 
in February, 1959 remained on the whole ready and showed no material 
change. The index averaged at about 112.3. The slight net decline of 
0.4 p.c. in the general index (weekly) was the net result of (¢)) a fall of 1.0 p.c. 
in food articles, (ii) 4.0 p.c. in liquor and tobacco, (iit) a rise of 1.1 p.c. in 
industrial raw materials, 0.1 p.c. in fuels, etc. and 0.2 p.c. in manufactures, 

As compared to the preceding month the average general index of 
prices was lower by 0.9 p.c. but higher by 6.5% than the level a year ago. 
The decline in food prices was brought about by the bumper crop of 1958-59 
as mentioned earlier. But it should also be noted that the index is still 
higher than the level a year before by 8.9 p.c. 

The cost of living index moved by 4 points to 118 during this month, 
This represented a net rise of 7.2 p.c. over the level prevailing a year before, 

The average general index of industrial productivity from the first 
eight months of 1958 worked out to 141.8 which was lower by 3.2 p.c. than 
for the corresponding period of last year. The major industries that showed 
declines in production during the period under review were sugar (5.5. p.c.), 
cotton yarn (6.8 p.c.), cotton cloth (8.6 p.c.) and finished steel (4.1 p.c.). 
The average general index of industrial productivity from January—October 
1958 was 141.8, and that of the corresponding period in the last year was 
149.1. So in this year the fall has been registered by 6.3 points. 

B According to the Reserve Bank Bulletin the index for industrial pro- 


: ductivity in the month of November, 1958, stood at 137.6. The average 


general index (unadj usted for seasonality) for the period January to November 
1958 worked out to 138.0. 


Industrial productivity has slowed down since 1957. This slow rate 


is attributed to the fall in the output of doth and yarn. Although few 
industries meade headway (coal, electricity, machine tools etc.) in 1958, 


. 
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some other industries (automobiles, cloth, sugar etc.) recorded low pro- 
duction. This decline is largely due either to the restrictions on imports 
of equipments or to a deficiency of demand. The cost curve is more 
important in as much as it exerts pressure on the industries which is gradually 
putting higher up in our country. The causes are obvious : availability of 
less spare capacity, higher wages due to higher food prices, low productivity, 
ban on imports of component materials and after all a tremendous burden 
of taxation on so many industries, .like tea, sugar, cloth eto. AR these are 
making their dent on the economie pattern and the totality of all their 
actions are producing deleterious effects. The Government observes that 
“Indian industry is a high cost apparatus" but they are responsible if as 
much as the fiscal burden is making the situation more impervious. 


The problem is therefore threefold. On the one hand population is 
increasing and some amount of employment is also being generated as a 
result of which demand for food grains and consumption goods is going on 
increasing. On the other hand sufficient data prove that food production 
is not increasing pari passu. During the period 1921-51, population increased 
by 44 p.c. while food production increased by 4 p.c. At the beginning, 
of the first plan total food próduetion was in the vicinity of 50 m. tons. It 
increased up to 65 m. tons in the third year of the second five year plan, while 
population inereases by no less than 50 lakhs per annum. Industrial pro- 
ductivity has considerably declined as its figures make us believe it to. The 
third aspect of price increase is due to an increase in development expendi- 
ture to which we now turn. 


“In fine money is pronouncedly easy. Despite the policy of general 
restraint on bank credit and money supply pursued by the Reserve Bank, 
prices are rising and cost of living is moving up. The prospect of relief in 
future is not promising.” (1) We are familiar with the basic depressants 
of our economy, such as, a low volume of real savings, low taxable capacity, 
low production, disparity of factorial incomes at the margin and all that. 
Huge amount of deficit financing which is brought about during the Second 
Five Year plan may to a certain extent result in capital formation but 
as yet no corrective has been drawn upon to control this preposterous price 
rise and the nascent inflation generated thereof. The magnitude and direc- 
tion of the price rise calls for a strong policy of various control measures in 
bulk and types as also strong measure of credit control. 


It is by this time a known fact that planning creates two difficulties 
(a) It creates partial imbalance in different sectors of the economy through 
high levels of investment activity : (D) An acute shortáge is also felt of con- 
sumption goods and basic necessities. So a specific and comprehensive 
price policy should be followed in the context of high development financing 
and underdeveloped nature of our economy. 


1 Editorial, Commerce, 18th Sept., 1958. 
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Some economists like Prof. B. R. Shenoy! believes that several 
component factors work on the relative movements of prices. But the 
inflationary forces, in being the main, tend to swamp the effects of other 
forces. In their opinion money supply constitutes the most important 
factor in the inflationary spiral of rising prices. Money supply has three 
important sources : (a) the budgetary source: (b) the balance of payments 
account, and (c) the banking system. From the first source, money has 
already been spent to the tune of Rupees 900 crores in the first three years 
of the second plan, with a possibility of Rs. 300 crores to be spent extra 
within 1961. 


" The balance of payments account reveals a persistent deficit as follows : 
(with the exception of the month of September 1958)* 


1956 ..  (—195,27) (Rs. erores).** 
1957 (—382,97) 1958 
January (—10,78) June (—35,81) 
February (—11,77) July .. (12,48) 
March .. (—28,883) August .. (— 6,01) 
April (—18,27) September (+42) 
May (—18,53) October (—89) 
*Including re-exports. *Hastern Economist. 


Let us now look at the money and banking operations. During the 
month of November 1958, money supply with the public underwent a sharp 
expansion of Rs. 29.2 crores. Component wise of the rise of Rs. 29.2 crores 
during November, Rs. 21.7 crores occurred under currency with the public 
and Rs. 7.5 crores under deposit money. 


The Bulletin notes (R. B. I. monthly bulletin, November 1958) : 


“The month’s expansion in money supply was brought about mainly 
by the deficit on government account and partly by the decline in bank’s 
time liabilities and the small surplus in the balance of payments which 
emerged for the first time since 1958". 


In the short term money market with the busy season going on iu full 
swing, the stringent conditions noticed from about the middle of December, 
1958, became more pronounced in January, 1959. Demand for the financing 
of crops resulted in the credit expansion of the scheduled banks to the extent 
of Rs. 55.3 crores in January as compared to Rs. 32.9 crores in Decemeber 
last year. Money supply with the public also showed a larger rise (Rs. 43.6 
crores) as compared to Rs. 30.9 crores in December, 1958. The total amount 
of credit pooled was to the extent of Rs. 921.0 crores. The Reserve Bank 
monthly bulletin observes : “In the current busy season (i.e. since end— 


< ! B. R. Shenoy: Rephasing the Plan, Ind. Ec. Journal, July, 1958. 
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October, 1958) so far the expansion in credit has been of the order of 
Rs. 82.2 crores as compared to Rs. 40.9 crores in the corresponding period 
on the 1957-58 busy season." Total money supply pooled was to the extent 
of Rs. 2,393.7 crores. The bulletin observes elsewhere, “during the current 
busy season (i.e., since end—October, 1958) so far, money supply has shown 
a substantial rise of Rs. 103.5 crores as comoared to only Rs. 38.7 crores in ` 
the corresponding period of the 1957-58 busy season”. 

The expansion was mainly düe to two reasons : (2) an increase in bank 
credit to both public and private sectors: (Rs. 56.1 crores) and (D) a moderate 
balance of payment surplus, as measured by the rise in Reserve Bank's 
holdings of foreign assets to Rs. 2.6 crores as compared to Rs. 8.6 crores*last 
month. 

During February, 1959 the pressure for short term funds gathered 
further momentum. Scheduled bank credit registered an increase of 
Rs. 38.0 crores, the aggregate rise during this season so far came to Rs. 120.2 
crores as compared to only Rs. 63.5 crores in the corresponding period of 
the 1957-58 busy season. Money supply with the public also rose by Rs. 46.0 
crores. í 

In view of this expanding tempo of bank credit, the Reserve Bank 

issued a directive to all sheduled banks to exercise general restraint on credit 
and- extend selective credit controls in some cases. During the current 
busy season money has risen by Rs. 146.9 crores, which is considerably 
higher than that of the 1957-58 busy season (Rs. 48.9 crores). 
. The expansion was due to (a) a rise in the expenditure of bank credit 
to the public (Rs. 38.0 crores), (b) an increase in bank credit to government 
(Rs. 3.1 crores) and.(c) embalance of payments surplus (being to the order 
of Rs. 19.5 crores as compared to Rs. 2.6 crores in the previous month). 

During March which usually marks the peak of the busy season, the 
pressure of demand for short term funds continued unabated. Scheduled 
bank credit moved up by Rs. 53.4 crores as compared to 36.6 crores in the 
preceding month. Money supply with tke public recorded an increase of 
Bs. 59.9 crores which was Rs. twelve crores more than the figure reached last 
month. 

The necessity of a price control programme in the perspective of a 
developing economy can hardly be over—emphasized. Price no doubt 
acts as a distributing mechanism in a private enterprise economy. But 
in times of emergency like war planning or developmental planning when 
the prime consideration becomes the mobilisation of resources within a 
short period, price mechanism cannot be left free to, work alone. Price 
control measures are a necessity to grapple with the task of effective alloca- 
tion of resources. It is doubly important m its fiscal aspect because in such 
a critical stage, free price movements often result in an inequitable distribu- 
tion of factorial and personal income. Thus the economic objective of 
maximising social welfare in a private.economy is crashed and short of any 
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. controls the situation comes to a grief, Abnormal movements of prices are 

Symptoms of economie malaise. 
` œ Economists have postulated three kinds of controls, generally speaking :- 
(a) price freeze, (b) cost plus method, (c) fixed ceiling methods. The first 
only refers to a temporary arrangement made by the authorities to arrest 
the rising price trend, and a priori price fixing is resorted to without taking 
in account the current changes in the economy. The second method is a 
little bit flexible and gives a premium to producers with a good percentage 
mark-up, but neglects the consumers’ interests. It also proves difficult of 
statistical implications ; the third is the best and commonly accepted method 
for i» balances the claims and considerations of the producers and the cən- 
sumers alike, putting different prices for different articles. But care should 
be taken about these measures. For these are direct control measures and 
cannot effectively work without simultaneous indirect measures adopted 
by the government. The latter are known as complementary measures and 
include such weapons as integrated control of money and credit, taxation 
and borrowing policies, quantitative restriction of output, rationing, etc. 
We have, however, to remember that pursuance of such a price control 
programme have to be made-on a comprehensive basis and uniformly applied 
to all commodities. In not doing so, marginal substitution would increase 
as between controlled and decontrolled commodities and the entire structure 
of allocation, production and distribution would be distorted. Expected 
prices of articles will supersede current prices of articles. We have already 
drawn upon it. 

But one grim defect lying with all the control measures adopted by the 
government is obvious : that all such measures are taken a6 random on a 
piece-meal basis and haphazard fashion. The physician was hammered to 
his sense just after the patient died and because of its dilatory policy the 
government could never rise to the mark when occasion demanded for it. 
The measures were not balanced and uniformly applied to serve the benefits - 
for the producers and the consumers and that even untimely. A mere 
showdown of its repertory of control weapons did not serve the government 
or the people any better during the war, post-war and the plan period. 
Unfortunately for us no such fairy-God-mother exists as it did for Cinderella, 


That is one side of the picture. The other side reveals those factors 
that successfully hindered control measures right and left. The geographical 
dimension of this land of ours along with its rigours and regidities of 

„transport, backward social set-up, etc. made the situation more complex. 
It was tragic but a fact to note that continued head-on opposition was 
delivered by a bigger ring of influential traders, racketeers and businessmen. 
But these are patent characteristics of the underdeveloped regions. In a 
two-sector economy, the marketable or the well-organised surplus sector 
occupies a relatively small proportion of the total economy. The non- 

 monetized, disorganised, subsistence marginal farm sector still holds its 
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place in decadent glory along with equally decadent methods of popu- 
lation. Output from the latter part, which courts 1 considerable quota of the 
countries’ total production is not marketed. Even if some amount came 
to market, it could not be controlled because of its entry in the "assembly 
markets which are still unorganised and limited”! in our country. Because 
of its orthodox pattern the unorganised subsistence sector does not even 
enter into transaction with the marketable sector which obviously hits its 


hard consequences on the economy. ° 
. 


Shortcomings such as these are there. All these throw a momentous 
challenge to our country. In consonance with the pledge to establish a 
welfare state and planned economie development, the government of India, 
let us expect, should spare no pains to face the challange a spade a spade and 
shake up its inertia at all levels. A dynamic equlibrium price level is the 
main prop of the economic order whereby sufficient encouragement and 
relief is given to the producers and consumers on the one hand and balance 
the economy on the other, to restore its lost potentialities, 


A good augury was made when in the context of increased money supply 
(during the first five year plan) productizn in the country miraculously 
responded high. With the stability approach of the first five year plan 
the hold of balance was evenly maintained. In recent years, however, 
certain break-ups in production are noted : fagging off in the rate of industrial 
production, falling agricultural output in cereals and a rise in the general 
price index.? In recent times, however, tho production of some agricultural 
commodities like jute have considerably increased? where the price has a 
tendency to fall. In view of such fluctuations in prices and productions, 
government had adopted the following measures like (7) foreign trade regula- 
tions, (i?) price adjustment, (iii) price support programmes on the agricul- 
tural front and (iv) price control in respect of agricultural output in the 
light of changing conditions of demand and supply. 


A look at these measures would focus the attention given on agri- 
culture. In view of its traditional employment and production structures, 
agriculture should be accorded top priority in our economy. About 70% 
of the population are engaged in agriculture and nearly 50% of national 
income come from agriculture.* So, in the national interest, agricultural 
production which is the basic foundation of our economic structure should 
be given a good support although not absolutely neglecting the consumers’ 
interest. It is more important in the context of a dew loping economy, for 
as employment increases, extra money -ncome is generated, the demand for 
consumers’ goods increases at a break-neck speed, most of which consist of 
the basic consumables, the agricultural products. With an income elasticity 


D. Bright Singh: op. cit. 

Reserve Bank Report: og. cit. 

See earlier. 

Report of the National Income Committee, 1951. 
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for consumption almost equal to infinity at this stage and a relatively in- 
elastic supply curve of agricultural output, pressures aie generated end 
mtensified on the food front. While therefore in the interests of the agri- 
cultural classes & minimum income is to be guaranteed and safegurards 
provided against seasonal, regional and cyclical fluctuations in income, it is 
equally necessary to fix a maximum limit for the level of agricultural prices 
in the country. While these are the observations on price situation, 
at present effective suggestion and tentative discussions regerding the 
Third Five Year Plan are getting well on. It is however not possible to 
generalise prima facie, but some traits can be observed. 


The Congress High Command in its resolution on the Third Five Year 

` Plan notes that a high rate of capital formation is the main determinant of 
the rate of economic development, independent of the population growth 
and the return by way of additional output on the investment undertaken. 
This is the height of folly to relegate marginal efficiéncy of capital to a 
secondary position on which nothing can be remarked at this stage. Then 
there is the population question. Can population question be ignored 
where 5 million and odd people are swelling our population every year ? 
Can we keep it on the safe side when the p.c. rate of population has recently 
increased from 1.25 p.c. to 1.75 and then 2 p.c.? 


We do not know, we may surmise that keeping perhaps this resolution 
in background the government suddenly opens its half closed eyes and 
observes :} “Given the levels of production à greater restraint on consump- 
tion was called for, but the techniques for achieving this have not been 
used.” Elsewhere the statement continues : "It must be emphasized that 
a developing economy is necessarily subject to inflationary pressures as the 
object is to push up investment” beyond a sizeable point. “Tt is therefore 
necessary to keep in hand certain levers or techniques with the help of which 
to tide over the periods of imbalance between the demands for various types 
of resources and their availability." The schemes of allocation and controls 

` have been selected for carrying out this job. 

But the stern realities at once point it out that such imbalances are long 
overdue and unless something positive is done in organising for higher and 
higher produce upwards still and mobilise the stocks of traders and middle 
men, no automatic lever of inflation control would come in anybody's hand, 

as of itself, at least in practice. 

The proposed outlay on the Third Five Year Plan has been surmised 
to the extent of Rs. 10,000 crores. A huge sum as this appears to be, 
caution must be applied at all hands to control any tendency to inflation, 
The government approach. the people to restrict consumption. What logic 
could there be in such an infructuous appeal to a people consuming less 


1 J.J. Anjaria : India’s Developmental Effort, Addressed to Commerce Graduates” 
Association, Bombay. d heim. c ; E 
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t 
that the 1,400 calories minimum and having hundred million people as excess 


on the brink of starvation ? Increase in population is a reality to reckon with 
which will continue at least for 3 decades in the same strain. The governe 
ment this time seem to prepare an “optimum” plan and not to make it ower- 
ambitious, We do not question about the size of the plan. But the very 
odd assumption of a sudden stepping up of saving from 10 p.c. to 15 p.c. and 
& high percentage figure of investment out of national income can hardly 
be said realistic. Overeambitious targets regarding schedules of saving 
investment, consumption and population have come to* grief. We are 
again going to commit ourselves in the grod old tragedy of error. Con- 
fidence and high expectation of our econcmic capacity should beethere. 
But confidence is a delicate plant. It should not be carried far. At the 
beginning of the Second Plan this was done. Ultimately it could be carried 
up to a great extent because of the availabilty of foreign aid in a lump sum 
account. But amortisation of past loans would begin from 1961 to the 
extent of Rs. 100 crores per annum. 

The government today seeks to control the prices of agricultural products 
through state trading. The government would control the wholesale 
marketable output not by itself but through the licensed dealers in the 
first stage. The price order has not yet been brought out and darkness 
still prevails as to its nature, magnitude and extent of operation. The dealers 
would supply the retailers through fair price shops. But the price, quality: 
and available quota of restricted sale woud still haunt the traders and 
consumers away to the open market with large prices short of accompanying 
rationing and physical control measures. A definite price policy and control 
programme, even of state trading, is not made clear and future only knows 
the measure of success or otherwise that would bring in its train. The 
dilly dallies of government in regard to jute sre specifically a pointer to this 
charge. ` ! 

We are left with the only alternative to increase food production in 
particular and agricultural production along with industrial production as a 
whole. Imports alone cannot help to hold the line and meet the needs of an 
increasing population. Bumper production within the country can only lay 
the blue print for prosperity. 

The conclusion therefore emerges that however comprehensive these 
freakish control measures be, they have came to wall. Production has 
to be increased to a high a mark, more particularly in the agricultural front 
so as to offset any price rise through demand or othersise. “What is now 
urgently needed is a proper organisation which should form ə close link 
between the man-behind-the-plough and the policy-makers."' Equally 
sound measures are to be taken by the government, fair and square, to 
scotch the rising tide of the turbulent prices. 


: Survey : Commerce—l18th Oct., 1958, 


ARNOLD AND ELIOT 
D. N. Cuzepnunypn 


Arnold and Eliot are strikingly similar in so many aspects. Both of 


. them are peets strikingly new and critical; both of them are high class 


critics conscious of the development of the European tradition beginning 
with the classics and ending with the mightier literatry tradition of their 
own age in the different countries of Europe and thirdly, both. of them are 
apostles of culture emphasising its influence on the minds of their own 
age. It is from these three standpoints that we can consider these two 
great teachers, poets and critics. 


I 


Arnold is not claimed to be a great poet. But he has the fine pathos 
of an intellectual who finds that scientific truth has given its material blow 
to his faith and he still clutches at the inviolable, shade and nurses the 
immortal hopes. It is this melancholy note that has given a distinction to 
Arnold’s poetry in relation to his own age. But what stands as a fatal 
flaw in Arnold is his poverty of craftsmanship which he consequently never 
demanded of the great writers whom he defended. His poetry is of a 
limited range meant for intellectuals with a classical bent of mind—Eliot 
calls him academic—and a bias for selection of themes expressed with a 
clear, lucid and dignified style. There is genuine passion but that is always 
held in poise—it is the poetry of the born scholar brought up in the best of 
Oxford tradition with something of the earnestness of his celebrated father 
whose fervid religious faith he lacked and yet passionately yearned for. 

Eliot is recognised as the leading poet of England after Yeats. With a 
religious bent of a sound education at Harvard, Oxford and Sorbonne, he 
began a literary career with a better groundwork than Arnold. As a thinker 
he has been more conscious of his age and the great literary tradition of 
Europe. Both in thought content and the subtle technique that captures 
a new rhythm which is a correlative to the thought, he is a more perfect 
master than Arnold. With this perception goes his knowledge that “a man 
who devises new rhythms is a man who extends and refines our sensibility, 
and that is not merely a matter of technique”. The inheritor of the method 
*oóf Henry James, and the French symbolists like Baudelaire and Valery, 
the metaphysical poets and Dante, Eliot is cryptic, suggestive and vague, 
It is not the feeling but the “pattern which we make of our feelings that is 
the centre of value" and the “only way of expressing emotion in the form 
of art is by finding an objective correlative. So his poems are symbclical— 
Sweeney, Gerontion and Waste Land and Asl Wednesday. Popular he is 
not, he is esoteric making himself by the eclectic method of Henry James 
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the erowding effort and apex of artistic mood and method of his generation. 
But no prophecy can be made of this achievement. His Waste Land may 
not seem as intense and as poetically passionate as his Four Quarters where 
he seems apart from his previous complexities and symbolism the greatest 
and noblest poet with a significance for his generation and possibly for 
generations to come. Yeats finds his art severe, grey, cold, dry. 


2 . 


. Arnold is a great critic and Eliot's admirers call him the greatest since 
Arnold. Leavis thinks that Arnold was not qualified, unlike Eliot, cither 
as critic or poet, ‘to give English poetry & new direction. We admit that 
Arnold did not think so much of his generation as Eliot. But we are not. 
sure if Eliot has or has not suffered for this over-consciousness. He himself 
considers Arnold as a friend, if not as a master. Both of them are classical 
scholars and lovers of the lucidity and balance of the classic ; both of them 
emphasise the great European tradition of literature ; both of them are lovers 
of French literature and criticism. It may often seem that they are too 
wide read—and Eliot is decidedly so—to be thinking on things from the 
‘purely literary interest. Again, both of them are interested in religion and 
there both seem to have been weaker as critics and poets. 


Eliot finds that Arnold’s taste is noo comprehensive. He is ironical 
about Arnold’s conception that poetry is at bottom the criticism of life. 
*At the bottom of the abyss is what few ever soe and what those cannot 
bear to look at for long ; and it is not a criticism of life.” Eliot thinks that 
Arnold’s account of poetry seems to “err in putting the emphasis upon the 
poet’s feelings instead of upon poetry", and in his attempt to find a substitute 
for religious faith in poetry. Eliot challenges Arnold’s low estimate of 
Dryden’s and Pope’s poetry and restores to them their dues. But however 
poor Arnold's conception of poetry might be, his criticism was sound and 
Eliot says “to be able to quote as Arnold cculd is the best evidence of taste". 
Finally, he holds “I am not sure that he was highly sensitive to the musical 
qualities of verse.” 

By the function of criticism Arnold means to know the best that is 
known and thought in the world, and in its turn by making this known “to 
create a current of true and fresh ideas” in which the writers and artists 
may live and write. | Eliot in his essay of the same name says it more inti- 
mately and with him the best critics are the best artists : The critical activity 
finds it highest, its true fulfilment in a kind of union with creation in the 
Jabour of the artist. When Arnold says, “The criticism lam really concerned 
with.......... is a criticism which regards Europe as being, for intellectual 
and spiritual purpose. one great confederation and bound to a joint action 
and working to a.common result", he speaks much in the vein of Eliot, 
Editor of the Criterion and upholding a European Literary tradition. Yet in 
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Arnold, Eliot finds no comprehensive taste, a lack of philosophical thinking 
or theological reasoning. Eliot thinks that those critics are the real corrup- 
° * tors who supply opinion or fancy : for what is Coleridge’s Hamlet? Does 
- not Eliot himself commit the same crime in his essay on Hamlet? Does 
he not prefer Dante to Shakespeare for the Italian's higher philosophy of 
life? Does he not plead ignorance of the philosophical genesis of tae 
Š distinction between fancy and imagination? In spite of these, the critical 
writings of Eliot are an excellent commentary on his problems as a writer. 
Again, his"works on individual writers form the basis of a new criticism in 
England and America. Here is indeed a great critic, the greatest in his 
generation. Arnold was not such a critic in any way. Ina sense he isa 
fulfilment of Arnold. So we wish he were free from Arnold.baiting. In 
essay after essay he has been guilty of this offence. The Elizabethan 
dramatists, the metaphysical poets, like Donne and Marvel, and Dente have 
been treated in a way that helps us to understand his own poetic method end 
achievement. Yet his influence “‘as a critic must surely be noted in the history 

of taste than in the history of ideas". 

Lastly, Arnold and Eliot are preachers of culture. And because Arnold 
wanted poetry and culture to be substitutes for Religion, Eliot who has an 
open religious bias has found pleasure in Arnold-baiting. Arnold has failed 
no doubt to explairi God or Religion but has Eliot been able to explain the 
two? He says culture is “a way of life", it is "what makes life worth- 
living". Religion is also a way of life but Eliot does not wholly accep: or 
reject it. “He says we must not identify the two things. He insists that 
we must relate them”. Ho wants the best of religion as well as the best 
of culture. So culture is manifold. ; it is not confused with a way of life. 

Both Arnold and Eliot are poets, critics and traditionalists who Lave 
attempted to uphold the cause of culture in general without as far as humanly 
possible any bias. Arnold was not accepted as the prophet of his own age, 
Eliot is more of the purely literary, tradition-loving man of letters who has 
more of a following , though for his religion and aversion to politics he has 
been a little unpopular. Eliot says it is a public misfortune that Bertrand 
Russel did not have a classical education: might not Russell retort that 
Eliot had no scientific education ? Yet, inspite of all limitations Eliot, like 
Arnold is an outstanding man of culture and we shall find joy and sustenance 
in both of them for a long time to come inspite of their occasional lapses. 


METEORITES AND "ARTIFICIAL 
METEORITES” . 


E. Krinov 


A Glowing Fire-Ball Shooting Across the Sky 


Meteorites are iron or stone bodies which enter the Earth's atmosphere 
from outer space. The fall of meteorites of large dimensions is accompanied. 
by. bright illumination, strong acoustic as well as mechanical phenomena? 

A fire-ball, known as a bolide, suddenly appears in the sky and sweeps 
through it for several seconds. At night it can illuminate an area of 
hundreds of kilometres. A bolide will frequently explode and the fragments 
scatter in countless sparks. In a clear sky by day its trajectory may be 
seen in the form of a light grey strip, known as the dust trail. This strip 
greatly resembles the gas jets left in the wake of a flying plane. A minute 
or two after the disappearance of the bolide (but not its trail), thuds as 
those of an explosion will be heard, followed by a roar-like thunder fading 
into a gradually dying rumble. In some places, the Earth may even tremble. 


' 


Meteoric Showers 


Sometimes, several meteorites will fall to the Earth at once. From 
time to time, “meteoric showers" are seen. A “meteoric shower” fell on 
the morning of February 12, 1947 in the Western foothills of the Silkhote- 
Alin Mountains. An expedition from the Meteorite Committee of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, which was working in the vicinity of this 
mountain range, discovered over a relatively small area 200 craters and 
holes with diameters ranging from 26°5 metres to a few centimetres. The 
largest meteorites weighed several tons. Besides, more than 175 small 
fragments were picked up: “drops” of the “meteoric shower" which were 
lying on the soil surface. The expedition collected about 23 tons of meteoric 
fragments in the area of the meteorite group’s fall. 


Blast Air-wave Emitting Light of Blinding Brighiness 


The phenomena accompanying the fall of heavenly bodies are caused 
by the great velocity at which meteorites enter the Earth’s atmosphere. 
A meteorite flies at a speed of scores of kilometres per second. And at 
this speed, at a height of 100-120 km., it begins to encounter strong 
air resistance. Its surface becomes heated to several thousand degrees, 
This results in the formation of a highly compressed, heated air wave, which 
emits a light of blinding brightness. At this moment a fire-ball, or bolide, 
appears in the. sky. 
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i The jet streams of air tear the molten substance from the surface of the 
meteoric body and scatter it in minute drops which immediately harden, 
turning into tiny globules. These tiny globules form the dust trail of a 
bolide. Gradually, they disperse through the atmosphere and settle on the 
Earth’s surface, forming a part of the soil. I 

The uneven air pressure on the.various surface areas ‘of the meteorite 
crushes it. And this explains why meteorites generally fall in groups. 

Due to air resistance, at a mean height of 12 kilometres, the fragments 
lose their cdsmic velocity. This section of the trajectory of the meteorite 
body is called the region of delay. Here the heating and luminescence of 
the, fragments cease, and the fine layer of fused mass on the surface rapidly 
solidifies and forms a thin crust. 

After the region of delay, the blast air wave continues to move inde- 
pendently, causing acoustic phenomena, Karth tremor, ete. The meteorite 
fragments now fall like ordinary stones under the influence of the Earth’s 
gravity. 

It must be borne in mind that even when they move in the atmosphere 
at cosmic velocity and their surface becomes heated, the inside of the 
meteorites remains as cold (approximately 0°) as in outer space. This is 
because the entire mass cannot become heated in the space of a few seconds. 
Hence, when meteorites fall on the Earth they are merely warm or, at most, 
hot and cannot cause a fire, 


Meteorites and Earth Satellites 


A study of the movement of meteorite bodies in the Earth’s atmosphere 
has made it possible to solve many important problems in the construction 
and launching of the artificial Earth satellites. And, in turn, observation 
of the satellites has greatly facilitated a more thorough study of the move- 
ment of meteorite bodies, the nature of their interaction with the atmosphere, 
and the mechanism of their destruction. 

There is of course a considerable similarity in the fall of meteorite bodies 
and that of the Earth satellite and its carrier rocket. The latter took as they 
descend into the denser layers of the atmosphere, encounter growing air 
pressure, become highly heated, and are finally destroyed like meteorite 
bodies. It will therefore not be wrong to call the satellite and its carrier 
rocket, as they fall to the Earth, artificial meteorites. 

Whereas however meteorites begin to get heated at a height of 100— 
120 km., the satellite and carrier rocket become heated at a considerably 
lesser height, that fs, in the denser layers of the atmosphere, and secondly 
the temperature to which they get heated, is much less than that of meteo- 
tites. This is explained by the fact that meteorites pass through the 
atmosphere considerably faster and, besides, have an entirely different 
trajectory. : 
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Within several seconds meteorite bodies fly tarough 100—150 km. of the 
atmosphere, completely expending their store 5f energy on heating and 
luminescence. The condition of the satellite and she carrier rocket is entirely 
different. As they move along an ever steeper spiral and gradually come, 
nearer the Earth they expend the energy impacted to them at launching, 
over an incomparably greater period and a lorger trajectory. 

The sputnik have already provided valuable data on the movement 
of meteorite bodies in the Earth's atmosphere. They have helped us to 


gain a more precise conception of the density of the meteorife bodies in. 


proximity of the Earth, for they have not collided with meteorites of any 


considerable size. e 


LÉO TOLSTOY'S INDIAN CORRESPONDENTS 


^ We stood inside the famous “steel” room of the Leo Tolstoy archives 
in Moscow. It looks like a huge safe, with it s walls, floor and ceiling made 
of steal. The manuscripts, diaries and letters of the great writer are care- 
fully preserved here. 
....One of the armoured safes in the room was opened for us to see. 
In it there were letters from lands of the East, from India, China, Japan, 
Egypt, Syris, Iran, Turkey and other countries. The great artist and 
humanist had friends and admirers all over the world! 
Copies of letters which Tolstoy sent in reply, were kept in the adjoining 
safes. Some of them were 30-40 pages long, in fine, closely written hand. 
I was shown a thick packet with “India” written on it. Sheets of 


paper and envelopes, yellowing with age, have been carefully smoothened 


out and wrapped in special paper to protect them from dust end moisture. 
The pustmarks read Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Gurdaspur, Moradabad, 
Bangalore, Gurkul Kangri. Sonfe of the letters had come from villages 
and even small hamlets of India. 

I looked through some of the letters from the Indian correspondents, 
There was one letter, written by G. D. Kumar, a young teacher, who had 
emigrated to Canada. The author of the letter wrote about the cruel per- 
secution of Indian patriots, the dire conditions of the people, and about 
the 20 million people who had died of hunger and disease. 

Tolstoy was espicially touched by the letters of ordinary people. Almost 
each of them bears his note: 

“Very important", “Must be answered." - 

Editors of newspapers and magazines, publishers and religious figures 
were amongst the numerous people who had regular correspondence with 
him. Their letters contain personal requests and questions about the 
situation in Europe and Asia, the Russian revolution, the ways of developing 
India and the ancient religions of the East... . And quite naturally they were 
also interested in the work of the great writer, his plans and ideas, and 
asked permission to translate his works; they also requested him to send 
articles for their journals. 

Referring to the aims and principles of his publication, Dr. D. Gopal 
Chetty, publisher of the Madras Journal The New Reformer wrote : f 

"They are the same prinoiples which you so nobly defend for the benefit 
of erring mankind. I beg you, respectfully and humbly, to reply to me 


^ and support me in this modest undertaking of mine.” (Retranslated from 


Russian). ° 


And Tolstoy replied immediately : 

“The aim of your publication, as outlined in your letter, is the loftiest 
that mankind can pursue....J am very much interested in Indian philosophy 
and the religious teachings of your great téachers, 
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. "The more place you will give in your mazazine to the ideas of fae š 
men, the more interesting will it become for Western readers." < 

With the same feeling of sympathy and good will Tolstoy replied to 
Professor Rama Deva, Editor of The Vedic Magazine, Professor Suhrawardy;- 
publisher of the Calcutta Journal, The Light o? The World, 8. R. Chitale, 
a Bombay journalist and Minni Robinson, publisher of a theosophical 
journal in Caleutta, and many others. 

The most important place among the letters written to Telstoy by 
Indians is occupied, of course, by those sent by Mahatma Gandhi. His 
correspondence with Tolstoy still continues to interest people all over the 
world, Every now and then reproductions of letters of both these pltilo- 
sophers appear in the world press. 

The first letter we picked out of the packet of those Gandhi had written 
to Tolstoy had an intensely passionate tone, both wrathful and contemptuous 
of the South African racists and full of respect for and trust in the ‘Russian’ 
writer. Gandhi, writing as though to his best friend, spoke of the unequal 
struggle of the Indian patriots in Transvaal and the persecution to which 
they were subjected when defending the liberty and rights of man. 

Tolstoy’s reply to the first letter of Gandhi, who was at that time hardly 
known to him, was very touching. “May God help our dear brethren in 
Transvaal”, the Russian writer wrote. He went on to remark, “I can only 
rejoice that my letter has been translated into the Indian languages and is 
distributed”. (Retranslated from Russian). 

That is how the remarkable correspondence between the thinkers of 
two countries began in 1909, a correspondence which was destined to play an 
important role in the national liberation struggle of the peoples of the East. 

....We had become so engrossed in reading these precious letters that 
we did not notice’ when a white-haired man, of average height, smiled 
cordially and rose from the neighbouring table and came over to us. This 
white-haired, but energetic looking, old man proved to be Tolstoy’s friend, 
secretary and biographer, Nikolai Gusev. He is still very alert and is working 
on:the manuscripts of the writer as before, Az our request, he readily told 
us how letters from Indie used to come to Yasnaya Polyana and with what 
interest the writer read them, and how, at times, he read the most interesting 
ones aloud right there and then to his close friends. Gusev spoke of Tolstoy’s 
profound respect for the Indian people, and recalled that back in 1886, in an 
aiticle entitled About Life Tolstoy had writzen: 

"The most uneducated Indian....is, beyond all comparison, moré 
of a human being than those people of our modern European society, who 
have become so brutalized, and who are flying all over the world along iron 
roads and who, by electric light and by means cf the telegraph and telephone 
show and proclaim to the entire world their bestial state.” 

As we were taking our leave, Gusev asked us to convey to our Indian 
friends and the readers of Tolstoy his hearziest, most friendly greetings. 


Ourselves 


"RE-APPOINTMENT OF Dr. N. K. SIDHANTA AS THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
oF THE UNIVERSITY 


On the recommendation of the University Syndicate, the 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University has been pleased to appoint 
Dr. Nirmal Kumar Sidhanta, M.A. (Cantab.), LL.D. (Toronto), 
to be the Vice-Chancellor of the University for a further period of 
four years with effect from tbe Ist August, 1959.. We offer our 
sincere felicitations to Dr. Sidhanta. 


* ` L3 »* * 


KAMALA LECTURE 


Professor "Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit., Kamala 
Lecturer of the University, delivered four lectures in the Senate Hall 
early in the month of August, 1959. The lectures were on (1) The 
Indian Culture and Indianism, (2) Indianism—its characteristics, 
(8) The Indian Synthesis (i) and (4) The Indian Synthesis (ii), 

The distinguished Jecturer spoke at length on the great cultural 
integration that was evolved in India from the Vedic days downwards. 
The huge assemblage of human beings in this country was, no doubt, 
made up of diverse ethnic groups, split up into countless castes, 
professing numerous creeds, speaking widely different languages and 
dialects. A close examination of these variagated conglomeration 
of races, castes and creeds reveals, however, a deep underlying unity. 
The fundamental unity of India is emphasized by the name Bhérata- 
varsha, or land of Bharata, given to the whole country in the Epics 
and the Purdnas, and the designation Bhdrati Santati, or descendants 
of Bharata applied to its people. This sense of unity was ever present 
before the minds of the theologians, political-philosophers and poets 
of India. A common ideal was built up with the conception of a 
Moral or Divine Ordes called Rta and Dharma as its basis. Sanskrit 
was ihe linguistie and literary expression of this great cultural 
synthesis which is identical with Bhàrata-Dharma, the spirit of India, 
or Indianism, as it has been sometimes called. 

A remarkable feature of Indian Culture or Indianism has been 
the development of a civilized and cultivated mentality. The Indian 
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mind has been made hospitable towards all types of ideas and notions, 

and that has given to India her pre-eminent characteristic of being | 
a people at once human and humane in their approach to life and 

things. Dr. Chatterji said: ''Ideological exclusiveness and persecu- 

tion of men are totally foreign to the Spirit of India." 

The ancient Indian attitude to life and to the ultimate reality 
has found expression in its Epics and Puranas. The Mahābhārata 
and the Ramdyana are, in a sense, the greatest Books f India, and 
they are according to Dr. Chatterji, among the foremost literary 


compositions in the entire world of literature. They form a veritable - 


encyclopaedia of Indian culture. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru says :-—‘‘I 
do not think any person can urderstand India or her people fully 
without possessing a knowledge of the two magnificent epics which 
are India's pride and treasure." 

The Indiar Man from the beginnirg of the Vedic age has been 
more of a thinker than other men in other parts of the world. 
F. W. Thomas, in his Presidential Address before the Ninth All- 
India Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum in 1937 said: ‘‘The 
Indian Man, partly by reason of the antiquity, and partly in conson- 
ance with the complexity of its social conditions, as well as through 
deliberate cultivation of reflection has been more of a thinker than are 
other men. Even for the Head ofa Department of State in the old 
days, we bave such terms as Dharma-Cintexa, ete.” 

Every nation has some contribution to make to the growth of 
human civilizations. The experience of a nation sums up its view 
of life. "Tbe Indian or the Hindu view of life which may be regarded 
as the National Genius of India, has been expressed in various ways. 
Dr. Chatterji tried to sum up the expressions in the following manner. 
Generally, the Indian view of life stands fcr.an acceptance of a Basic 
Unseen Reality, which is realized by man by means of Intuition or 
Sádhanàá. The Indian mind further believes in the Oneness of life and 
Being, in one Single Principle permeating the entire universe. The 
Indian view of Life, or what may be called Indianism also takes note 
of this tragic fact that there is Sorrow and Suffering in this world,” 
and it is the duty of man to free himself from this Sorrow and, 
Suffering by the path of knowledge and Self Culture, or Good Action, 
or Faith, There is in this view also s sense of the sacredness of 
All Life, and its attitude to Life in general is marked by Compassion 
and Sympathy. Finally, the Indian way of Life teaches the 
necessity to make Dharma the guiding principle in all the activities 
of man.. This Dharma really means Moral Law or power which 


. 


ouRSELVES lui 
' 
holds together the universe. These, in the opinion of Dr. Chatterjee, 


are the permanent things of Indianism. 
` I * * * * 


ADOPTION OF COLLEGE CODE BY THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 


The College teachers of non-Government Colleges affiliated to 
ihe Univeraity had been agitating for many years for a College Code 
governing the terms and conditions of their service. The University 
authorities took nearly five years to formulate such a Code. The 
Code was adopted by the Academic Council on Ist May, 1959, and 
the University Senate, after a prolonged discussion, unanimously 
adopted the code on the 29th August. The Code lays down rules 
relating to the qualifications and conditions of service of teachers of 
non-Government Colleges in West Bengal. Adherence to the Code 
by the governing bodies of Colleges will now be considered necessary 
for granting affiliations to those institutions. 

The Code Jays down that a teacher will not be required to do 
more than 18 hours of class work per week. The 18 hours may he 
divided into 24 periods of 45 minutes each. The normal age of 
retirement is 62, but the governing body of a College may extend the 
term up to 65, subject to the condition that such extension will not 
ordinarily be, for more than a year at a time. The scales of pay for 
different categories of teachers will be prescribed by the Syndicate on 
the advice of the Academic Council from time to time. The probation- 
ary period of all appointments is not to exceed two years. Among 
other things, the Code prescribes that there is to be a Teacher’p 
Council in every College with the Principal as ew-officior Pesident 
who will have an ordinary and a casting vote at meetings. The 
Council will advise the Principal on all academic matters, such as 
arrangement of time-table, conduct of examinations and improvement 
of library, laboratory and teaching facilities. According to the Code, 
every college must have Provident Fund for its employees. The 
teachers have been given sufficient security of tenure regarding their 
services. A permanent teacher cannot be discharged or dismissed 
except on grounds of previous or habitual dereliction of duty, or 
physical infirmity likely to interfere with normal discharge of his 
duties, or mental derangement, or proved moral turpitude. It is to 
be hoped that the College Code will usher in a new era of educational 
progress in West Bengal. 


* * * * 
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POSTPONEMENT OF UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS 


The University Senate on the 29th August also decided that 
steps should be taken to postpone the electiors to the Senate and thé 
other bodies in the University, and to extend their term till July, | 
1961. This decision was taken in view of the fact that new Univer- 
sities are going to be established in West Bengal in near future . 
resulting in the curtailment of the jurisdiction of the University and 
necessitating amendment of the Calcutta University Act of 1951. 

TRIPURAR! CHAKRAVARTI ° 





3iotifications 


. Calcutta University 
Notification No. CSR/4/59 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations 
for the Diploma in Psychological Medicine (Chapter XLIX- 
N) as shown in the accompanying pamphlet were adopted 
by the Academic Council on the 18th September, 1958 and 
accepted by the Senate on the 20th December, 1958. 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on the 11th 
April, 1959 decided to give effect to the Regulations from 
the exainination of 1960. 


Senare House : | D CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 20th April, 1959. Registrar; 


CHAPTER XLIX-N 
DIPLOMA IN PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE 


1. An examination for the Diploma in Psychological Medicine shall 
be held twice every year in Calcutta and shall commence at such time 
as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate date to be notified in 
the Calendar. 


The examination shall be divided into two parts—Part I and Part IT, 
as set out hereafter in Section 5. 


2. Any Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery may be admitted 
io this examination on production of certificates of having, subsequent to 
his passing the M.B.B.S. Examination :— 


(i) Attended for a period of two years in one or more recognised 
Institutions a course of lecture and demonstrations in the following subject : 


Anatomy of the Nervous System 

Physiology, Biochemistry and Biophysics of the Nervous System 
Pharmacology of Drugs acting on the Nervous System 
Psychology 

Neurology 

Peychiatry 


(iñ Attended the clinical and practical work in a recognised Mental 
Hospital for at least 300 days, two hours dailv. During this period he 
should be introduced into the methods of examination of patients, taking 
history, diagnosi? and treatment of all types of psychiatrie illness. He 
should be in-charge of patients himself and report their progress. 


(iii) Attended for a period of at least 100 days. 2 hours daily. in a 
recognised Neurological Hospital or Neurological Ward of a General Hospital 
or Nenrological Out-door attached to a General Hospital. 


The requirement of the certificate regarding (ii) and (H of Section 2 
will be fulfilled by the holding of the appointment as House Physician, 
Resident Physician, Clinical Tutor or a Post-graduate student in a recog- 
nised Mental Hospital in case of (#) and a recognised Neurological Hospital, 
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Neurological Ward of & General Hospital or Neurological Out-door of & 
General Hospital in case of (iii). 

(iv) Attended the clinical and practical work in a recognised Mental 
Deficiency Home for at leást 30 days, 2 hours daily. | 

(v) Attended the clinical and practical work in a recognised Child 
Guidance Clinic for at least 30 days, 2 hours daily. 

These rules may be relaxed at the discretion of the Syndicate for 
candidates who possess higher Post-graduate qualifications of any recognised 
Institution or who have done eminent work in Psychiatry. 

3. Every candidate for admission to each part of the examination 
shall send his application to the Registrar with a certificate in the form 
prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 100 at least one month *before 
the date fixed for the examination. ° 

4. A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be 
admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of the pre- 
scribed fee on each occasion. 

5. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects :— 


PART—I 
(a) Anatomy, Physiology, Biochemistry and Biophysics of the 
Nervous System, Endocrinology, Genetics and Pharmacology One Paper 
(b) General Psychology, Mental tests, Social, Industrial end 


Occupational Psychology  ... ss -— .. One Paper 
(c) Child and Comparative Psychology, Principles of Psycho- 
analysis, Physiological Psychology, ^ Ancient Indian 
Psychology : AS Fos TE .. One Paper 
PART—II 
(a) Neurology ni vu E n .. One Paper 
(b) Psychiatry ie ee Two Papers 


The examination shall be Written and Orel in Part I, and Written, 
Oral and Clinical in Part II. : 

No student will be admitted to Part II of the Examination until he 
has :— 

(a) passed Part I of the examination; 

(b) presented case records of 10 patients whom he personally examined 
and treated during the course of study with the approval of the teacher 
in clinical psychiatry. i 

6. The full marks for each subject and minimum marks required for 
passing shall be as follows :— 


PART—I : 
Written Oral Total 
Full Pass Full Pass Pass 
marks marks marks marks marks 


(a) Anatomy, Physiology, Bio- 
chemistry and Biophysics of 
the Nervous System, Endocri- 
nology, Genetics and Phar- 


macology ai .. 100 50 100 50 100 
(b) Psychology sts .. 200 100 100 50 150 
PART—II 
Written Oral Clinical Total 


Ful Pass Full Pass Full Pass Pass 
marks marks marks marks marks marks marks 
(a) Neurology .. 100 50 50 25 50 25 100 
(b) Psychiatry .. 200 100 100 50 100 50 200 
7. As soon as possible after the Examination the Syndicate shall publish 
a list of successful candidates arranged in order of merit. Hach successful 
candidate shall be given a Diploma in the form prescribed’ in Appendix A. 
8. The limits of the subjects for the Examination and study shall be 
as follows :— 
PART—I 


Anatomy : 


Macroscopic and mieroscopíe structure including blood vessels and menings 
of the central nervous system. 

Development and a short survey of comparative anatomy of the central 
nervous system. 
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Structures concerned in the formation, circulation and absorption of 
cerebrospinal fluid. 

Particular emphasis will be given to the hypothalamus with their principal 
connections and relations to autonomic nervous system and higher centres 
of the brain. (15 lectures). 

Dissection of Brain. (8 hours) 

Histology of Brain, (5 hours) 

Physiology : 


Principles of conduction and transmission of nerve impulse, reflex action, 
muscle tone and regulation of posture, motor activity and sensations. Condi- 
tioned reflexes. 


Autonomic nervous system in relation to mental activity. The electro- 
encephalogram. Cerebral localisation of function. Cerebral circulation. 
(8 lectures). 


- 
Biochemistry and Biophysics : 


The composition of nervous tissues. Metabolic processes supporting the 
activities of the central nervous system. Influence of vitamins and hormones 
On the central nervous system and mental phenomena. Neuro-endocrine 
relationship. (6 lectures), 

Endocrinology : 

Endocrine function in relation to mental activity. (8 lectures). 
Introduction to Genetics : ` 

A general introduction to genetic theories and their applicability to man. 
(2 lectures). 

Pharmacology : : 

Pharmacological action of drugs acting on the central nervous system. 
(5 lectures). 

PSYCHOLOGY: ‘General Psychology : 

The aim and scope of psychologv. Methods of psychology. Sensation 
and feeling perception. Illusion and hallucination. Learning and memory. 
Action. Intelligence. Personality. Emotion. Thinking. Motivation. (8 
lectures). : 

Child Psychology : 

Introduction. Environment and heredity. Physical and mental growth. 

Norms of mental development. (5 lectures). 
Comparative Psychology : 
Introduction. Criteria of life, mind, and consciousness. Types of animal 


behaviour, instincts and intelligence. Higher animals and man. (3 lectures), 
Social Psychology : 


Introduction. Primitive society. Influence of society on the development 
of personality. Group Psychology. Development of civilisation and culture. 
Religious life and Religious belief. (5 lectures). 

Industrial and Occupational Psychology : : 

Work, Environment. Fatigue. Accidents. Selection of workers. Voca- 
tional guidance. Morale. (4 lectures). 
Ancient Indian Psychology : 

Concept of mind. States of consciousness. ‘Manash’ and ‘Indriyas’. 
Sleep. Dreams. Trance-state. Psychology of the  abnormals. Sankhya 
psychology. Yoga psychology. (4 lectures). 

Physiological Psychology : 

Criteria of life and mind. Relation of mental life to bodily processes. 
Emotion. Sleep. Experimental neurosis. Conditioned Reflexes. (8 lectures). 
Elementary Statistics : 

Candidates must possess a working knowledge of the principles and 
practice of statistical method as applied to psychology end biological sciences. 
(2 lectures). 


Experimental Method of General Psychology: 


Demonstration of the experiments on sensation, feeling, emotion, per- 
ception, attention, memory, association, action, and physical end mental 
work. (4 hours). 2 
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_ Mental Tests : 


Tests of intelligence, vocation and personalib; with their scoring methods 
ahd applicability. (10 hours). 


Principles of Psycho-Analysis : 


Historical review. Hypnotism. Psychical epparatus. The unconscious, 
Theory of instincts, Development of sexual function. Dream, 


PART—II 
Psychiatry : 


. Historical review. Classification. Genetics end other aetiological factors. 
- Clinical methods in psychiatry. Psychoneurosis: Hysteria. Anxiety “states, 
neurasthenia, obsessive and compulsive psychonenrosis. Psychoses: Affective 
psychosis, shhizophrenia and paranoid psychosis. Psychopathic states. Drug 
addicts. Organic mental disorders : infective, tcxic, traumatic, vascular and 
neoplastic disturbances of the brain. Mental Cisorders associated with ens 
docrine diseases and deficiency of food factors: Epilepsy. Psychosis and 
psychoneuroses of war. Psychosis associated wita organic diseases other than 
that of nervous system (Somato-psychie medicine) Special methods of physical 
treatment in psychiatry. Occupational therapy. Administration and personal 
management in a mental hospital. Relation of psychiatry and law including 
Indian Lunacy Act. Social and preventive psyzhiatry and mental hygiene. 
(40 lectures). 


Psychopathology and Psychotherapy : 

Mental mechanisms. Study of individual mental symptoms. Psycho. 
pathology of individual mental disorders. Historical survey of psychothern- 
peutical methods. Study of modern methods of psychotherapy including 
group psychoherapy with their scope and application. (10 lectures. 


Child Psychiatry : 


Principal characteristics of child psychopsthology. Parent—child rela- 
tionship. Difficulties found primarily at school. Method of child study. 
Personality deviation, behaviour disorders,'end habit disorders of children. 
Psychoneurosis and psychoses .of childhood. (4 lectures). - 

Mental Deficiency : 

Aetiology, pathology, diagnosis, treatment and legal significance of 
mental deficiency. (4 lectures), 
Biochemistry and Mental Disorders : 

Chemical pathology of different mental disorders. Biochemical changes 
during shock therapies. (8 lectures). 

Clinical Endocrinology in Relation to Mental Disorders : 

Relationships of endocrine glands to mental diseases. Hormone analysis 
and physiological tests for studying endocrine functions. Scope of hormone 
therapy other than insulin therapy in mental disorders. (2 lectures). - 
Clinical E.E.G.: ° PRI ^ ie P i 

Methods of interpretation of E.E.G. recordings under various conditions 
and their clinical significance. (3 lectures). 

X-Ray Studu of the Nervous System : 

Application of X-ray technique in neurological cases. Interpretation of 
the more imnortant skiagrams, especially of the head in normal and abnormal 
stages. (2 lectures), 

Neurology : 


Hydrocephalus and intracranial tumour. Tisorders of circulation of the 
nervous system. Injuries of the brain. Diseases of the meninges. Sup- 
‘purative encephalitics. Virus infection of the nervous system. Syphilis of 
the nervous system. Demyelinating diseases of the nervous system. Extra- 
pyramidal svndromes. Congenital and degeneretive disorders of the nervous 
system. Disorders of the spinal cord. Intoxizations affecting the nervous 
svstem. Deficiency disorders of the nervous svstem. Disorders of the muscle, 
Disorders of the autonomic nervous system. Pasoxy-smal convulsive disorders. 
Cranial nerves. Disorders of the peripheral nerve. (20 Jjectures). 

Note.—Throughout the whole period of stuly of neurology the attention 
of the students should be.directed by the teachers of the subject to the 
mental symptom in organic neurclogical disorders. 


Pathology of the Nervous System: i 


Systematic lecture—demonstration on the study of morbid anatomical 
specimens of all important neurological disorders. Demonstration and identi- 
fication of commen morbid histological lesions of the nervous system. Wx- 
amination of the C.S.F.—physical, chemical, microscopical, bacteriological 
end serological. (5 hours). 
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Calcutta University 
Notification No. CSR/5/59 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations 
for the Diploma in Basic Medical Science (Chapter XLIX- 
M) as shown in the accompanying pamphiet were adopted 
by the Academic Council on the 18th September, 1958 and 
accepted by the Senate on the 20th December, 1958. 


The Academic Council at their meeting held on the 11th 
April, 1958 decided to give effect to the Regulations from 
ethe examination of 1959. 


Senare Housz: D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 20th April, 1959. — Registrar. 


CHAPTER XLIX-M 


DIPLOMA IN BASIC MEDICAL SCIENCES 


1. An examination for the Diploma in Basic Medical Sciences (Dip. 
Bas Med. Science) shali be held twice every year in Calcutta and ehall 
commence at such time as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate 
date to be notified in the Calendar. 


2, Any Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery of the University 
or of any University recognised by this University may be admitted to this 
examination on production of a certificate of having, subsequent to his passing 
the M.B.B.S. Examination, pursued for a period of one year a regular course 
of study in the subjects in the University College of Medicine, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, as laid down hereafter. 


8. Every candidate for the Diploma in Basic Medical Science under these 
rules shall select one principal and two subsidiary subjects out of the 
following :— 


(i) Anatomy, 
(ii) Physiology, Bicchemistry and Biophysics, 
(iii) Pharmacology, 
(iv) Fathology, Bacteriology and Medical Zoology, 
(v) Experimental Surgery. 


4. There shall be 50 general lectures, in each Principal and Subsidiary 
subiect and 50 special lectures including practical and demonstration in the 
Principal subject selected by the candidate. Ab least 75% of attendance at 
lectures and demonstrations will be necessary in the Principal and Subsidiary 
subjects. Apart from the attendance in the Principal and Subsidiary subjects 
ag mentioned above candidates shall have to attend 10 lectures in the other 
two subjeel8 not taken up as Principal and Subsidary subjects. 


5. Each candidate for admission to the “examination shall send his 
application to the Registrar, Caleutta University with a certificate in the form 
preacribed and a fee of Rs. 100 at least one month before the date fixed for the 
examination. 


6. A candidate who fails to pass or pr sent himself for the examination 
shall not be entitled £o claim a refund of the fee. 


A candidate may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on 
paywent of the prescribed fee on each occasion. 


7. The examination shall be written, oral and practical in the Principal 
subjects and written only in the Subsidiary subjects. In assessing marks at 
the practical examination the examiners shall teke into account the records 
of the work done in the practical and demonstrasion classes by the students 
during their period of studies, whith shall be duly attested by the teacher of 
the iubjects. 
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8. The examination in any Principal subject shall consist of :— 

(1) Two theoretical papers. (a) One general. (b) One special. 

(2) A practical examination and an oral examination. 

(8) There will be a written examination (general) paper in the subsidiary 5 
subjects. 


9. The full marke for each Principal subject and the minimum marks 
required for passing shall be as follows :— 


= g 2 = 3 

B š Š 8 & 4 

POP og gf BA e 
Anatomy (2 papers—100 200 40 120 60 30 150 


marks each). "A 
Physiology, Bio-physics 200 40 120 
and Bio-chemistry (2 

papers—100 marks each). 


e 
e 
e» 
e 
pad 
a 
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Pharmacology, (2 papers— 200 40 120 60 30 150 
100 marks each). 
Pathology, Bacteriology 200 40 120 60 30 150 


and Medical Zoology (2 
papers—100 marks each). 


Experimental Surgery 200 40 120 60 80 150 
(2 papers—100 marks 
each). 
10. The full marks for each Subsidiary subject and the minimum marks 
required for passing shall be as follows :— 


Written fall Written pass Total pass 


marks marks marks 
Anatomy .. 100 50 50 
Physiology, Biophysics and Bio- 100 50 50 
chemistry. 
Pharmacology .. 100 50 50 
Pathology, Bacteriology and Medical... 100 50 50 
Zoology. 
Experimental Surgery .. 100 50 50 


11. In order to pass the examination the candidate sl.all have to pass the 
examination ir the Principal subjects as well as in the Subsidiary subjects 
selected. 

19. As soon as possible after the Examination the Syndicate shall publish 
a list of successful candidates arranged in order of merit. Each successful 
candidate shall be given a Diploma in the form prescribed in Appendix A. 


13. The limits of the subjects and the detailed syllabuses shall be 
prescribed by the Academic Council on the recommendation of the relevant 
Board of Pest-Graduate Studies or of the Faculty of Medicive till such Board 


has been consitituted. 
. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


` @ Notification No. Ex/49/59 
: Dated Saugar, the 10th February, 1959. 


In partial modification of this office Notification No. Ex/119/58, dated 20th August, 
1958, it is notified that the period for which the following candidate was debarred from 
appearing at the University Examination. has been reduced by cne year He shall be 

e eligible for admission to the Examination in 1959. 


Roll No. „Enrolment Name of Candidate. Examination Institution. 
No. 
e 
239 B/5192 Waman Rao Shirke, 8/o, I.Se. Fcience College, 
: Shri L. R. Shirke, H. Raipur. 
No. 9/551,  Nayapars, 
°. Raipur. 
By Order, 
‘ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
Registrar, 


UNIVERBITY oF SAUGAR. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
"Notification 
Tt is notified that Syed Ahsan Shah S/o Syed Hussain Shah, V. Kanthpore Lolah, 
Kapwara (Kashmir), who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Munshi Fazil Certificate on 
false statement of having passed the said examination in 1915, under Roll No. 1508, has 


bern disqualified as nof a fit and proper person to appear in any University Mxam‘nation, 
under Regulation (íz) 1(b) al page 85 of the Calendar, Part I, 1957. 


Chandigarh-3 J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated the I7th February, 1959. i Registrar. 
` UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
Notification 
No. Ex/Bar 


It is hereby notified that the undermeniioned candidates who have been found "guilty 
of having resorted to unfair means at the University Examinations held in October; 1988, 
are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, and that they have further been 
debarred from appearing at any Examinations of this University before the 1st January of the 
years mentioned against their names. i 


University Name, College. . Date til! which he 
Seat No. E is debarred, 
I, LL.B. Examination, October, 1958 i 
15. Bothra Prithviraj Laduram Law College, Poona Ist January, 1961. 
II. LL.B. Examination, October, 1958. 

18 Bhatt Shanta Govardhandas Law College, Poona lst January, 1960. 
Ganeshkhind W. H. GOLAY, 
Poona-7. - Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE 
e Notification ` 
No. Ex/1627/E-186/1959. ` Dated the Ist March, 1959. 


° It is hereby notified tha! Sti Madan Lal Karwal (R. N. 1518) of Draftman (Civil) I 
year class baa been found guilty of using unfair means at the Mid-Sessional examinaticn held 
on December 17, 1958. ° I 

2 His Mid-Sessional examination of 1958 has been cancelled and he has been further 
debarred from appearing at tlie First year examination to be held in May, 1959. 

3, He is however, allowed to join the 1st year Draftman (Civil) class in September, 
1959 for the session 1959-60. 


By order; 
. 8. D. ARORA, 
E -Assistant Registrar (Exams). 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 
I 


Your  ExcELLENOY, Sir VITHAL, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, 
° 


Exactly one year has elapsed since we met last 
for our Annual Convocation and on this occasion the 
Vice-Chancellor is expected to give an account of the 
main events in the life of the University during the 
year. I have been telling my journalist friends that the 
University authorities are most happy when they find 
that the University does not figure in the newspapers, 
when there are no events in University life worth 
reporting in the papers. But our own internal report 
is a different affair and our little events of academic life 
which would not be worth mentioning in a newspaper 
report must have their record in an annual address of 
this type. 


CONDOLENCE 


As usual, I begin with the losses suffered during the 
year. The death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad is a 
national loss but we had counted him as a friend of 
University education in general and of the Calcu.ta 
University in particular, one to whom we have been 
indebted for material as well as intellectual assistance 
on numerous occasions. Dr. Jadunath Sarkar, a former 
Vice-Chancellor and an eminent historian, passed away 
leaving the world of scholars the poorer. Principal 
Friend Pereira was an eminent Professor of English and 
the Principal of one of our constituent colleges whose 
premature death we all mourn. Among the other losses 
I particularly mention those suffered by the deaths of 
two able teachers of the Post-Graduate classes, 
Dr. Haranchandra Chakladar and Sri Manaskumar 
Raychaudhuri. 

* Convocaticn address delivered hy Dr. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor, at 
the Annual Convocation on Monday, the 19th January, 1959, 
11—1995P— VIII-IX 
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Goop WISHES AND FELICITATIONS ° 


À message of goodwill was sent to the 9th 
International Botanical Congress to be held at the 
Universities of Montreal and McGill, Montreal, Canada. 
Our best wishes were conveyed to the General Secretary, 
7th International Congress of Classical Archaeology, 
Rome, held in Rome and Naples. A message of+ good 
wishes was sent on the occasion of the solemn inVestiture 
of Dr. Leoncio B. Monzon as the first President of the 
University at Manila, Philippines as also to the 
University of Allahabad on the occasion of its Seventieth 
Anniversary. Messages of goodwill were sent to the 
8rd International Congress of Clessical Studies held in 
London, to the Haffkine Institute, Bombay on the 
occasion of the celebration of its Diamond Jubilee and to 
the General Secretary, Indian Political Science 
Association on the occasion of the 21st Conference of the 
Association. 

Felicitations were offered to Sri Humayun Kabir 
on his appointment as Minister o? State in charge of 
Scientific Research and Culture, to Dr. Subodh Mitra, 
on his being invited to a lecture tour in the U.S.A. as a 
Rockefeller Foundation Fellow, to Sri N. K. Sidhanta, 
for the honour conferred on him by the University of 
Toronto, to Justice K. C. Dasgupta, on his appointment 
as Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court, to Prof. 
Sisirkumar Mitra and Prof. Satyendranath Bose on their 
election as Fellows of the Royal Scciety, to SrifTripurari 
Chakrabarti and Dr. Janakivallav Bhattacharyya on 
their election to the West Bengal Legislative Council 
and to Dr. Atindranath Bose on his election to the Rajya 
Sabha. Congratulations were also offered to Prof. 
Satyendranath Bose and Dr. K. S. Krishnan on their 
appointment as National Professors and to Prof. 
Muhammad Zubair Siddiqi and Dr. Vidhusekhar 
Sastri on the recognition of their scholarship by the 
Government of India. 


EMERITUS PROFESSOR 


Dr. Satyendranath Bose was appointed Emeritus 
Professor of Physies in recognition of the eminent 
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'services he has rendered to Science and to the Univer- 
sity. As a National Professor, he is now attached to 
the Calcutta University. 


CENTENARY PROFESSORSHIP 


Out of the grant made by the University Grants 
Commission on the occasion of the Centenary of the 
Calcutt# University, Professorships have been created in 
the following subjects :— 

. (i) Public Administration 
(4) International Relations (including Inter- 
national Law) 
(iii) Statistics 
(iv) Biochemistry 
(v) Anatomy 


ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


Dr. D. Chakravarti, Registrar of the University, 
selected as member of a 4-men team by the Ministry of 
Education and Scientific Research, visited U.S.A. for 
a 100-day tour to study Organisational and Adminis- 
trative set-up of American Universities. Prof. K. P. 
Chattopadhyay was invited to attend the 18th Inter- 
national Congress of Sociology to be held at Nuremberg, 
West Germany. Dr, Subodh Mitra went on a lecture 
tour in U.S.A. as a Rockefeller Foundation Fellow. 
Prof. P. K. Sen went to China as a member of the Indo- 
China Friendship Association Delegation to attend the 
May Day Celebrations, 1958. Prof. B. C. Guha 
attended the 4th International Congress of Biochemistry 
held at Vienna as a representative of the University. 
The Vice-Chancellor went to Canada in connection 
with the Conference of the Commonwealth Universities. 
Prof. 5. P. Chatterjee participated as a full member in 
the deliberations of the International Commission on 
National Atlases held in Moscow. He also addressed 
the Rumanian’ Institute of Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries in Bucharest. Sri N. N. Das, 
Lecturer in the Department of Physiology, participated 
in the discussion of the International Colloquium on 
Electroencephalographic changes oh conditional Reflex 
held at Moscow. 
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SPECIAL LECTURES 


The following persons have been invited to deliver 
Special Lectures under various endowments of the 
University : 
1. Sri Ananta Sayanam  Ayyanger, M.P., 
Speaker, Lok Sabha—Kamala Lecturer for 
1955. "Ju 
9. Dr. Dhirendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D.—Rama- 
nanda Lecturer for 1957. . 
3. Prof. Bireschandra Guha— Principal Khudiram 
Basu Memorial Lecturer for 1958. 
4. Sri Asokbijay Raha—Hirankumar Basu lec- 
turer for 1958. 
5. Prof. Niharranjan Ray—Rai Bahadur Bisswes- 
warlal Motilal Halwasiya Lecturer for 
1957. : 
6. Dr.  Radhagobinda Basak—Adharchandra 
Mookerjee Lecturer in Arts for 1958. 
7. Sn Ginjasankar Raychaudhuri—Sister Nive- 
© '' dita Lecturer for 1958. 
8. Sri Prabodhchandra San of the Visva-Bharati 
University—Saratchandra Chatterjee Memo- 
rial Lecturer for 1958. 

9. Prof. -Niharranjan Ray—Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee Scholar Zor 1958. 

10. Dr. H. L. Dey, M.A., Ph.D.—Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar Lecturer for 1958. I 

11. Dr. Golapchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. 
—Raghunath Prased Nopany Lecturer for 
1958. 

19. Sri Hemendraprasad Ghosh—Vidyasagar Lec- 
turer for 1959. 

13. Sri Prabhatkumar Mukherjee of Santiniketan 
—Lila Lecturer for 1959. 


VISITORS AND EXTENSION LECTURES 


During the year we have had distinguished scholars 
delivering ‘extension lectures in the University. Their 
names and subjects are given in Appendix I. 
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ENDOWMENTS AND GIFTS 


.Rs. 72,698.85 nP. were received from the Ford 
Foundation in India for the development of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, being the first instalment of a total 
grant of $53,000. : 

We received also from Rockefeller Foundation a 
snm ‘of Rs. 16,450 for Research on Economic History. 

A sum of Rs. 184 was received from Sri S. U. 
Ray to be credited to the Poor Students’ Fund of the 
University and a sum of Rs. 50 from Dr. N. K. 
Sidhanta as donation towards Employees’ Welfare 
Fund. 

. A sum of Rs. 1,100 was received from Sri J. C. 
Biswas and Sri K. K. Biswas, Trustees to the Estates 
of Gostho Behari Biswas for the award of a silver medal, 
to be named Kshirodasundari Medal in memory of 
Sm. Kshirodasundari Dasi. 

. Rs. 4,000 were received from Dr. Jadunath Sinha, 
M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., for the creation of an endow- 
ment for the award of a gold medal in memory of his 
deceased wife Sunitimanjari Sinha. 

Rs. 5,000 have been received from Sri K C. 

Chaudhuri for the annual award of a gold medal to be 
known as ‘Sushila Upendranarayan Chaudhuri Medal’ 
in memory of the deceased parents of the donor. 
. Rs. 8,400 have been received from Sri Praphulla- 
kanti Ghosh and Sri Mihirlal Ganguli for the creation 
of an endowment for the annual award of a medal to 
the best student of Music passing through the Univer- 
sity in memory of the late Anil Bhattacharyya. 

` The offer from Sri B. M. Birla for the award of 
50 scholarships of the value of Rs. 25 each per month ten- 
able for two years to Bengalee Hindu boys reading in 
the I.So. course was accepted. 

À sum of Rs. 8,700 was received from tho Secretary, 
Adhyapak Sughirkumar Dasgupta Smriti Samiti for 
creating a lecturership in memory of late Dr. Sudhir- 
kumar Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D., Senior Professor of 
Bengali, Scottish Church College, Calcutta. 


The offer of the Reserve Bank of India for renewal 
of the grant in respect of the Chair of International 
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Finance for a further period of five years after the i 
expiry of the original five-year per-od was accepted. 

The offer of a sum of $15,000 (Rs. 71,187.50 nP.) 
from the Chief, South Asia Programme Department, 
the Asia Foundation, for creating an endowment suffi- 
cient to support several subsistence Fellowships for 
deserving and needy students of this University was 
accepted. : 

A donation of Rs. 96 from Mr. D. C. Driver, an 
examiner in the Diploma of Business Management, 
being the amount of his remuneration for the examina- 
tion, was accepted and credited to Poor Students’ Fund. 

Prof. W. L. Nelson, Dr. J. P. Fugassi, Dr. A. 
Wallestein and Dr. J. R. Roster have donated their 
remuneration for examining D.Phil. theses. 

Rs. 2,400 were received from Prof. William C. 
Ackerman, University of California at Angeles for the 
Poor Students’ Fund. 

Rs. 8,000 were received from the Director, Bihar 
Fire-bricks and Potteries Ltd. for creating an endowment 
for the annual award of two gold mecals called Dhirendra- 
nath Mukherjee Medal in memory of late Dhirendranath 
Mukherjee. 

The corpus. of the endowment  'Golapsundari 
Scholarship’ Fund was raised by the Donor, Sri Kali- 
mohan Saha from Rs. 12,800 to Es. 16,000. . 

The offer of a sum of Rs. 741.50 nP. from 
Sri Keshaveswar Basu as donation to the Employees’ 
Welfare Fund was accepted. ` 

A handsome trophy has been offered by the Editor, 
Statesman, for the best all-round performance of a 
Calcutta College in Sports including Athletics. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 


From the University Grants Commission the follow- 
ing grants have been received during the year :— 

Rs. 28.30 lakhs out of Centenary grant. 

Rs. 70,000 for Library books. 

Rs. 4,000 for the Students’ Aid Fund. 

Rs. 1,80,000 for Post-Graduate Students’ Hall. 

Rs. 2,50,000 for the development of the Economics 

: Department. 
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Rs. 4,438,000 for the improvement of college 
I Teachers’ salaries. 
Bs. 7,840 for publication of approved Research 
works. 
A sum of Rs. 1,00,000 towards the construction of 
a Health Centre in the University has also been offered 
by the University Grants Commission. 
The Government of West Bengal has contributed 
Rs. 2,238,632 as matching grant for the development of 
athe Department of Technology, Rs. 50,000 for dis- 
tribution to affiliated colleges for purchase of books 
and equipments, Rs. 22,000 for the purchase of land for 
Hostel for Post-Graduate students and Rs. 9,500 for 
Higher Service Examination Schemes. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE STATUTES 
AND REGULATIONS 


The Statutes regarding the Medical Adviser as also 
the Statutes relating to the Constitution, Powers and 
Duties of the Board of Health were revised. Several 
changes were made in the Regulations of which mention 
may be made of the following :— 


1. Inclusion of Cardiology, Epidemiology, Tuber- 
culosis and Experimental Surgery in the list 
of subjects for D.Phil. Degree in Medicine. 

2. Introduction of the Post-Graduate Diploma 
Course in Home Science and a new Chapter 
regarding M.Com. Examination. 

3. Revision of the regulations regarding Law 
Examination, Diploma in Spoken English 
Examination, B.T. Examination, M.Sc. 
Tech. Examination and M.Sc. (Ag.) Exa- 
mination. 

4. Revision of the syllabi for Modern Indian 
Language for the M.A. Examination, for 
Anthropology for the M.A. and M.$c. 
Examinations. 


DOCTORATE DEGREES 


Number of candidates admitted to different Doctor- 
ate Degrees including number of candidates admitted 
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to M.S. and M.O. Degrees since last Convocation is as i 
follows :— i 


D.Sc. = 2 
M.D. 2 
M.S. 3 
M.O. ... ne 4 
D.Phil. (Arts)  ... un ii. 
D.Phil. (Science) .. 47 
D.Phil. (Med)  ... are D. 


D.Phil. (Engineering) ss d 


Total .. 98 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


In West Bengal the desire for University education 
continues unabated and entries of enrolment pose 
problems as before. The total number of students in 

. the different faculties has now reached the all-time record 
of 1,925,000. During the two years from August, 1955 
to August, 1957 the number of strdents studying in the 
I.A., I.Sc., B.A., B.Sc. and 3.Com. classes of our 
affiliated colleges showed an increase of 20,000 in 
the Calcutta institutions and of 6,000 in the colleges 
outside Calcutta. The rate of increase has not been 
diminished in a marked fashion during this year. Last 
year in the Calcutta colleges there were about 63,000 
under-graduates in arts, science and commerce and this 
year the number is about 70,000. We have now 145 
affiliated colleges as against 138 las; year. Of the 7 new 
colleges, 3 are for humanities, 3 are teachers' training 
colleges and one is affiliated to the B.Sc. (Tech.) standard 
in Textile Technology. Anticipating the introduction 
of the Three-year Degree course, a number of Inter- 
mediate colleges have been upgraded and B.A. classes 
have been added in five such institutions during the year, 
while B.Sc. classes are being added to colleges which had 
only Intermediate students and B.A. classes so far. 

During the year the Universit Grants Commission 
offered to raise the scales of salaries of teachers in 
affiliated colleges subject to certain conditions, the main 
one being a programme for the reduction of numbers in 
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our big colleges. Of the 70,000 Calcutta students 
mentioned above, 53,000 are congregated in 7 institu- 
tions. It is not easy to think of practicable problems of 
- reduction of the number of college students without a 
reorganization of the whole structure of secondary and 
higher education. We are not yet able to calculate the 
results of the introduction of higher secondary education 
and the establishment of multi-purpose schools. Every: 
year at the beginning of the academic session we have 
the spectacle of a large number of young men and women 
who have suecessfully completed their school education 
attempting to secure admission to colleges. As the 
number of these successful candidates goes up the 
pressure on our colleges increases. Some polytechnics 
and vocational institutions have been started but the 
effect in diverting students from ordinary collegiate 
education is not yet noticeable. When the teen-ager 
has finished with school he has to be given either 
suitable employment. or opportunities for further 
education. Very few are absorbed in schemes of 
apprenticeship for vocations and the percentage drifting 
to colleges is substantially larger than anywhere else in 
India. A comprehensive programme of the diversion of 
students from ordinary collegiate education has to be 
evolved and many new educational institutions including 
a number of colleges in humanities and sciences started. 
Without this it would be useless to think of the 
reduction of the present numbers in the big colleges. A 
Committee appointed by the University Grants Commis- 
sion is examining the accommodation potential of the 
big Calcutta colleges keeping in mind the paucity of 
educational buildings in the city and the necessity 
of having more than one collegiate units in the 
same building. In consequence of the abolition of 
Zamindari and demands of the State on the profits of 
industry and business we cannot expect to have the 
assistance of private enterprise for starting new colleges. 
The new institutions will have to be sponsored either by 
the State Government or jointly by the Central and the 
State Governments. 


Tn this connection we must also remember the: 


paucity of teaching personnel in some subjects which 
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has posed a problem even in the existing institutions. 
The improvement of pay scales of teachers with the 
assistance of the University Grants Commission and the e 
State Government will no doubt make the teaching - 
profession more attractive. But we have also to think 
.of ways and means for training a larger number of 
students at the Post-Graduate stage especially in the 
Science subjects. At present the structure of higher 
education in West Bengal does not have the shape of a 
pyramid but of what is called pin-point top. ‘This year 
the number of successful B.A.s is about 6,000 wheres 
the number of M.A.s is less than a thousand. In the 
Sciences the disparity is even more marked—for over 
9,000 receiving the B.Sc. degree we have less than 300 
for the Master's degree. For increasing the number of 
prospective college teachers we may have to revise our 
present scheme of Post-Graduate education, at the same 
time taking all possible precautions to avoid deterioration 
of standards and the pitfalls which have been evident in 
other States which have undertaken the responsibility of 
admitting a larger percentage of successful B.A.s and 
B.8c.s to Post-Graduate classes. 


UNIVERSITY COTLEGES 


The activities in the University Colleges of Arts, 
Commerce, Science and Technology have continued 
with the same vigour as in previous years and Appendix 
T will indicate how the regular programme of teaching 
is being supplemented with outside help. A special 
note has to be added on tke activities of the University 
College of Medicine. Research Scholars have been 
appointed under each Head of the Department and use- 
ful programmes gone through in most departments. 
We have had two batches of students for higher training 
in the Basic Medical Sciences and from this year the . 
course will lead to a Post-Graduate. diploma. This 
diploma will impart an all-round training in the basic 
medical subjects and will be the first step to create a 
cadre of teachers in any one of these sciences. Lectures 
and seminars have*also been undertaken in the clinical 
subjects like Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery. As in 
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the other University colleges we have had eminent 
Professors and professional people from outside to deliver 


. lectures for the benefit of our Post-Graduate students. 


The posts of whole-time Readers in Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pharmacology, Pathology and Experimental 
Surgery have been created and among the Centenary 
Professorships, we shall have one in Anatomy. Regu- 
lations Have been framed for the Diploma Course in 
Basic Medical Sciences, in Cardiology, Psychological 
Medicine and Master of Surgery in Ophthalmology. 
Arrangements are also being made for starting Diploma 
Courses in Dermatology and Radiology. 


DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM 


During the period under review the newly- 
constituted Faculty of Journalism has taken up the 
question of introducing journalism as a subject for the 
3-year degree course as well as for courses for the M.A. 
degree. 


Institutr or JUTE ECHNOLOGY 


The Institute of Jute Technology functioning from 
1951 trained 156 student-apprentices up to December, 
1958. All of them were absorbed by the mills. They 
have proved themselves very useful to the Industry in 
their own spheres and have been well placed. The 
Institute students have been highly spoken of by their 
employers in the mills and have proved themselves as 
efficient as foreign-trained personnel of equal status. 
Fresh machineries and accessories to equipment have 
been added to the Technology block during the year. 


BOARD or HEALTH 


The activitjes of the Board of Health during the 
period under review may be described as follows :— 

The Board of Health conducted health examination 
of 2,673 students including 824 women students 
of 11 colleges in and around Calcuta. Each student 
examined has been supplied with his/her exami- 
nation report. Those found defective or diseased 
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LÀ 
have been advised to consult his/her family physician 
or to contact the After-care Office- attached to the Board 
of Health for rectifying the defeots or for treatment of 
the disease. 

The cases of students found defective in routine 
medical check-up or students suffering from ailments who 
attended the After-care Clinic were investigated 
thoroughly there. Blood, Sputum, X’ray Examination 
in deserving cases were arrangec by the Board in colla- 
boration with the T.R.A. and expert medical advice was 
given by the After-care Officer to 389 students. 
Hospitalisation of students was also arranged. l 

The Board of Health in co-operation with the All 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 
took miniature X'ray of the ckest of about 1,200 stu- 
dents. Reports of cases suspected to be suffering from 
chest disease as detected by this examination have been 
sent to the respective colleges. Under the scheme for 
training in Village Apprenticeship 154 students and 
teachers were selected for the {raining out of which 99 
students and 6 teachers completed the training satis- 
factorily and have been eligibie to get certificates and 
stipends of Rs. 150 each (from the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India). The Board received 
grants from the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India, for organising Social Sarvice Camps by students. 
and only two such camps were organised this year. "The 
Board of Health selected four teachers from different 
colleges to participate in the Youth Leadership training 

camp at Tara Devi Hills near Simla, organised by the 
Ministry of Education, -Government of India. 

The Board of Health organised and conducted Inter- 
Collegiate Youth Festival this year as in the previous 
years and students were recommended for awards of 
merit. The Calcutta University contingent of 54 mem- 
bers consisting of students, teachers, accompanists 
participated in the 5th Inter- University Youth Festival 
at New Delhi and won 7 awards, securing second place 
amongst the 37 participating Univer sities. 

The Board of, Health is entrusted with the 
organi:ation of the N.C.C. so as to enable it to include 
in it all students found medically fit during study in-the . 
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under-graduate or post-graduate courses. The Board 
arranged for examination of students during this period 
and certified fitness of the candidates for enrolment in 
the N.C.C. The Board is attempting to revive the 
activities of the Calcutta University Rifle Club defunct 
since 1955. A new managing committee has been 
formed and exploration is being made for securing 
suitablé shooting ranges. 


SAHA INSTITUTE OF NUCLEAR Puysics 


The main events are : 


1. 


cr 


10. 


The Second Saha Memorial Lecture was- deli- 
vered by Prof. J. B. S. Haldane on the 
Genetic Effects of Quanta and POR of 
High Emergy. 

Institute was re-named as SAHA INSTITUTE 
OF NUCLEAR PHYSICS. 

Prof. B. D. Nagchaudhuri attended the 2nd 
International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva as a 
member of the Government of India 
Delegation. 

Prof. A. K. Saha visited U.S.S.R. as a member 
of the Scientific Delegation of the Govern- 
ment of India. | 


. Prof. N. N. Das Gupta attended the Inter- 


national Congress for Electron Microscopy 
held at Berlin on behalf of the Institute. 
Dr. M. K. Banerjee represented the Institute 
at the International Congress on Nuclear 
Physics held at Paris. 
Ten members of the teaching staff represented 
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the Institute at the last poleno Congress 


‘held in Madras. 


Six members of the teaching staff represented - 
the Institute at the 2nd Symposium on Low ` 


Energy Nuclear Physies held in Bombay. 
Seven students have been admitted to the 
Associateship of the Institute after complet- 
ing the one-year post-M.Sc. course. 
Twenty students have been admitted” to the 


post-M.Sc. course for the session 1958-59. 


li. Three D.A.E. Fellows have been selected to 
work at the Institute under the supet- 
vision of Prof. A. K. Saha and Sri B. C. 

; Purkayastha. 

19. About 10 papers have been communicated to 
the Science Congress. 

18. Sri R. K. Poddar and Sri D. K. Roy have been 
admitted to the degree of D.Phil. (Science) 
of the Calcutta University. 

14. Dr. D. N. Kundu has been appointed a Professor 
at the Institute. 


15. Dr. P. K. Kabir has been appointed Sur 


Reader in Nuclear Physics of the Calcutta 
University. 

16. Dr. S. Chatterjee, Reader in charge of the 
post-M..Se. Teaching Laboratories proceeded 
to the U.S.A., Dr. B. B. Sen proceeded to 
.the U.K. on a W.H.O. Fellowship; Sri 
©. K. Pyne proceeded to Paris; Dr. R. K. 
Poddar proceeded to the U.8.A.; Dr. D. K. 
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Roy proceeded to the U.S.S.R. on a. 


U.S.S.R. Scholarship; Dr. A. Chatterjee 
proceeded: to the U.S.A.; Sri M. K. Pal 
proceeded to the U.S.A. 

17. Sri A. P. Patro returned from the CERN, 
Geneva and. has been appointed a Reader in 
Experimental Physics. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


During the period under review the University 
Central Library tried to maintain its usual standard of 
service under the most trying conditions. The acute 
problem of accommodation in the Library has not only 
been adversely affecting library service in all its phases 
but has also exposed books and other materials to the 
danger of being damaged and lost. Despjte the best 
efforts on the part of the University the problem 
continued to be as formidable as before. The long- 
diseussed question of constructing a separate building for 
the University Library. has proceeded but it could not 
unfortunately be given the final shape for reasons over 
which the: University has no control. 


t 
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The Library continued to maintain its usual 
popularity among its readers and was extensively used 
throughout the year by the students, research scholars, 
University teachers and others, as will be evident from 
the fact that the total number of books issued during the 
last one year was about, 3,00,000 (9,91,432) against 
2,50,000 (2,54,348) in the previous year. - 

* About 10,000 volumes were added to the stock of 
the Library in course of the last one year. This 
acquisition includes gifts received from various sources 
and purchases out of the normal University budget grant 
of Rs. 70,000.00 ; U.G.C. grant of Rs. 80,000.00 for the 
year 1957-58 and part of the Wheat Loan Grant of 
$25,000.00 for the year 1955-56. 

The Library was visited by a large number of dis- 
tinguished visitors, Indian and foreign, during the 
year and many of them praised the library for its rich 
collections and satisfactory service and maintenance in 
a very difficult situation. 

Besides the increase in the number of general and 
research students and research scholars who wuse the 
Central Library, the steady increase in the number of 
women student-readers in the library in recent years 
necessitated some re-adjustments of the arrangements 
in the Reading Hall to suit the convenience of all during 
the year under reference. a: 

Due to insistent and pressing demand for facilities 
for a large number of students for the study of the 
Librarianship Diploma Course of this University and 
as a result of the financial aid received from the State 
Government for the purpose, two sections with about 40 
students in each instead of one section with only about 
40 students were opened this year in the Librarianship 
Training Department and two whole-time lecturers were 
temporarily appointed in the department. 


š AsuTosH MUSEUM 


The Museum has been contributing to the expan- 
sion of knowledge regarding the whole civilization of 
Bengal. Archaeological exeavations carried on under 
the supervision of the Museum have revealed that the 
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valleys of the estuarine. Ganga and the Rupnarayan , 
were once inhabited by a cultured and civilised people 
more than two thousand years ago. Among the second 
discoveries made during the year, one which deserves 
particular mention is of a stupendous brick-wall, which 
might be the remnant of ruined shrine of pre-Gupta 
period with ornament, coins and pottery of the distant 
past. Valuable beads have also been discovered from 
Harinarayanpur and Chandraketugarh. Thé ° Post- 
Graduate Diploma Course of Museology is expected to 
function from this month. 


HALLS AND HOSTELS 


A new Hall for Post-Graduate Lady Students in 
the Hastings House compound has started to function 
from the beginning of the current academic session. 
There is accommodation for 80 boarders in this new 
Hall, 

The extension of the building of the Technology 
Hall at Ballygunge Circular Road recently completed 
has made it possible for us to provide 20 more seats for 
students in the Post-Graduate classes in Technology. 
The New Hostel at Hazra Road is now complete and 
will be ready for occupation by 100 boarders within a 
short time. 

We have long felt the need for a hostel for students 
coming from abroad. The financial implications of 
starting such an International Students’ Hostel has 
stood in the way of the University undertaking the 
scheme. I am glad that such a hostel has been started 
in Calcutta under the auspices of the Indian Council 
of Cultural Relations. 


APPOINTMENTS AND INFORMATION BOARD 


During the year under review the Appointments 
Board recommended 99 candidates for 87 Vacancies in 
22 different organizations. The Board was also con- 
sulted by a large number of students for particulars 
and regulations about the different services examinations 
conducted by Central and State Governments and for 
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*facilities of various studies in India. About 200 im- 
. portant business firms have so. far been contacted. 

Under the Second Five-Year Plan, in the Man- 
power and Employment division, the Government of 
India have decided to establish University Employment 
Bureau but this University has already an Appoint- 
ment Board since 1987 and it needs to be adjusted to 
the Unipn Government’s scheme. 


STUDENTS’ ADVISORY BUREAU (OVERSEAS) 


During the period under review 400 applications 
were received from students for studies on professional 
training overseas and offers of admission were secured 
on behalf of 202 students. 


Sports Boarp 


University Athletic Championship for men and 
women students was held on 28th, 29th and 30th 
January, 1958. Loreto House won the team champion- 
ship for women students and St. Xavier’s won the team 
championship for men students. 

Inter-collegiate Hockey League and Knockout 
Tournament were played in March and April, 1958. 
Tnter-collegiate Basketball and Volleyball Tournaments 
were held in February, 1958. Athletic Proficiency tests 
were held in March, 1958. Inter-collegiate Football 
League Tournament was started in July, 1958, with 
33 colleges and the Knockout Tournament was played 
with 35 colleges. Zonal Tournaments were played at 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Midnapur and Bankura. The 
Swimming Competition was held on 25th, 26th and 27th 
August, 1958. 

The University team participated in Inter-Univer- 
sity Football Tournament held at Patna and in Inter- 
University Swimming & Waterpolo Championship held 
at Hyderabad. The Second Annual Table Tennis 
Tournament was held in November, 1958, and the 
Calcutta University team participated in the All India 
Inter-University Table Tennis Tournament held at 
Aligarh and lost to Bombay in the Final. The Intet- 
University Basketball Tournament (North Zone) was 
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held at Calcutta under the auspices of the Calcutta Uni- 

versity Sports Board. Athletic trials were held in - 
December, 1958, and a seven-men team from the Cal- 

cutta University participated in the All India Inter- 

University Athletic Championship at Jabalpur. The 

Inter-University Cricket Tournament (Hast Zone) was 

held at Calcutta in December, 1958, under the auspices 

of the Board. The Calcutta University won the East 

Zone Championship and set upa new record of a total 

of 817 run in one innings. 

The Rowing Club continues its activities and had 
its annual Inter-University match in Rangoon Univer- 
sity, the regatta being held this year at Rangoon. It 
continues to attract large numbers for daily rowing and 
is in need of more boats. The extension of the pavilion 
has been completed through generous grants from the 
Government of India and the University and the contri- 
bution of manual labour by the members of the Club. 


CONCLUSTON 


At various places of the Report I have drawn 
attention to the steadily increasing number in the Uni- 
versity. This year 15,674 candidates are receiving their 
degrees at the Annual Convocation. This is substanti- 
ally larger than the number last year and we have 
been compelled to have two Convocations, each one taking 
care of half of the number of successful candidates. 
This has also compelled us to have the Convocation 
outside the University precincts as the University 
has neither a sufficiently big hall nor open grounds 
which can accommodate the large number present this 
afternoon. Speaking to you of the successful candi- 
dates, I would like to direct your attention to one 
particular point. Out of the total number of over 
15,000, 3,181 are women graduates. The majority of 
them have been pursuing their studies* for the B.A. 
degrees but the Sciences have not been neglected by 
them and we have 270 B.Sc.s and 44 M.Se.s. 309 
prospective women teachers are taking their B.T. and 
70 prospective Doctors are taking M.B.B.S. This is 
something in the nature of a social revolution which 
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has been going on in our State. 30 years ago, women 
students were confined almost exclusively to one or two 
Women’s colleges. Today they are congregated not 


only in the Women’s sections of the big colleges 


but many of them take advantage of the opportunities 
for co-education. At the Post-Graduate stage, there 
can be,no question of separate classes for boys and girls 
and out ef 804 successful M.A.s of the year 279 arc 
girls. It is a matter of common complaint that the 
money spent by the State in giving professional training 
to girls is not made full use of because many of them 
get married and do not practise the profession for which 
they were trained. This complaint cannot, however, 
be brought against those who have taken their Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees in Arts and Sciences because the 
education which they have received in the University 
will enable them to be good mothers and efficient 
managers of homes. Those who have received profes- 
sional training may not be practitioners for the benefit 
of the public but the training is not entirely lost, for 
within a limited sphere they certainly make use of their 
specialised knowledge. That the society is benefiting 
from the increasing number of women receiving higher 
education admits of no doubt, but the amenities pro- 
vided for girl students in co-educational institutions are 
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not always up to the mark and the University has to. 


pay serious attention to the conditions under which 
these girls prosecute their studies and see that they do 
not suffer from any handicaps. 

I shall conclude with a final word of thanks to 
all my colleagues and to the students who are prose- 
cuting their studies under very difficult conditions. 
That in the midst of the depressing surroundings of a 
congested city the teachers and students have not felt 
terribly frustrated but carried on their work with deter- 
mination and energy, is a matter for praise. I hope 
the University will be able to improve these conditions 
in the not very distant future. 


APPENDIX I 


The following distinguished persons visited the University 


Colleges of Arts and Commerce 


an& Science and Technology 


and delivered. lectures to the students :— 


University COLLEGES oF ARTS AND COMMERCE: 


Names of Distinguished Persons 


Dr. Ernst Waldeschmidt, Head of 
the Department of Indological Studies, 
University of Gottingen. 


Dr. Julius Germanus of Budapest. 


Prof, A. J. Ayer, Professor of 
the Philosophy of Mind & Logic, 
University of London; 


Prof. James Washington Bell. 


Prof. Dr. Max H, Fiesch, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, U.S.A. 


Prof B. F: 


Hoselitz, 
University. 


Chicago 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES OF SCIENCE 


Names of Scientists Department Subjects of Lectures 

Dr, Y. Tazima, Sericulture Zoology is 
Expert, Japan. 

Prof. Leslie H. Palmier, Anthrr- sis 
Department of Asian Studies, pology 
Victoria University College, New 
Zealand. 

Dr. A. A; Cense, Hóny, Do. 3; i 
Secretary of the Royal Institute a 
for Linguistic Geography and 
Ethnology, Holland. ° 

Prof. F. M. Keesing (with ^ Do: e 
Mrs. Keesing), Stanforth Univer- 
sity. 

Names of Scientists Department Subjects of Lectures 

Prof. Dr. & (Mrs) K. V. Botany Delivered a course of lec- 
Thiman, Harvard University, tures on Aspects of Growth - 
U.S.A. (India Wheat Ioan Processes in Plant; A seminar 


Exchange Programme). 


. 
Dr. K. -Mothes, Director, 
Physiological Laboratory, Gater- 
slaben, E. Germany. 


Subjects of Lectures 


Progress of Buddhistic Studie ` 
in Germany. 


(i) The part played by Women 
in Modern Arab World. a 
(i) Islamic & Arabic studies. 


The Pragmatic 
Meaning and Truth. 


Theories of 


Experiments and Techniques 
for the Control of Monopoly and the 
Encouragement of Small Business, 


Role of Medium-sized Industry 
ia Indian Rural areas. 


AND TECHNOLOGY: 


on Plant Physiology was also 
"organised. 


Bodenforschung, West Germany. 
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Dr. Bgler, Consulting Do. 

Botanist, U.S.A. 
° Prof. 8. Kitamura (Taxo- Do. 
. nomy & Geobotany), Depart- 
ment of Botany, Faculty of 
Science, Kyoto, Japan. 

Dr. Itsquov, Director, Insti- Do. ç 
tute of Medicinal Plants, 
U.S.S.R. 

* 

Dr. jKidalchiew, Institute Do. 
of Medicinal Plants, U.S.S.R. 

Prof. Masaa  Kumazama, Do. 

e Professor of Botany, Dept. of 

General Education, Nagoya 

University, Japan; 
Prof. M, Hattori, Japan. Do. I 
Maj. General P. Chowdhuri, Do. 

Director-General of Medical 

Science of Army, Navy & Air 

Force, India. 

Col.  Jivasanhar, Indian Do. vis 
Army. 

Lt.-Col. Singh Roy, Indian Do, 

Army. 

Dr. R. K. Anderson, Asst. Do. à 
Director for Medical & Biological 
Research, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, New York, U.S.A. 

Prof. N. R. Dhar, Director, Agricul- Delivered a lecture on 
Sheila Dhar Institute of Soil ture World Food Situation and its 
Science, Allahabad, Improvement. 

Prof. S. Nikolsky of Applied On Dirichlet Problem. 
U.8.8.R. Mathe- 

matics 
Prof. Ellis Ott, U.S.A. Statistics Statistical’ Quality Control. 
Names of Scientists Departanent Subjects of Lecturce 

Mr. Hans Boesch, Secretary Geogra- On National Atlas. 
of the International Geographi- phy 
cal Union. 

Dr. Ahlmann, President of Do. On World Population 
the International Geographical Mapping. à 
Union. 

Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, Do. On Demography. 

° London University. 

Prof. Musa M. Aliev, Presi- Geology Foraminifera and their 
dent, Academy of Sciences, Value in Paleo-ecologic Cons- 
U.S.S.R. truction. , 

Dr. F. J. Pettijohn, John Do. On Palaeo Currents, 
Hopkins University, U.S.A. 

e 
Prof. R. Potonic, Amt. Fur Do. On Sporology and its Appli- 


cation to Palaeontology. 
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. Division, 
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Prof. (Mrs) N. N. Subbo- 
tina, Chief of Micro-biostrati- 
graphie Section, All Union 
Scientific Oil Research & Geo- 
logical Prospecting Institute, 
Lelingrad. 


Dr, (Mrs.) P. 8. Lubimova, 
Cand, of Science, Ostracoda 
Specialist, All Union Scientific 
Oil Research & Geological Pros- 
pecting Institute, Lelingrad. 


. Prof. L. H. Briggs, Pro- 
fessor & Head of the Department 
of Chemistry, Auckland Univer- 
sity, New Zealand. 


Dr. T. F. Macrae, Director 
of Research Division, Glaxo 
Laboratories Ltd., U.K. 


Prof. Emil Freudenberg, 
Director, Organic Chemistry 
Division, Heidelberg, Germany: 


Dr. R. Evans, Research 
Glaxo Laboratories 
Ltd., U.K. 


Prof. W, W. Buechner, 
Professor of Experimental 
Physics, Massachusetts Inst. of 
‘Technology, U.S.A. (India 
Wheat Loan Exchange Pro- 
gramme). 


Names of Scientists 


Prof. J. H. Quastel, McGill 
University, Canada. 


Prof. J. B, S. Haldane, 
Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta. 


Prof. Hadley Cantril, Prin- 
ceton University. 


Dr. F. Dickens, Courtauld 


Institute of Biochemistry, 
London, 

Prof, J. H. Quastel, F.R.S., 
Director, | McGill Montreal 
General Hospital, Research 


Institute, Canada. 


Prof. R. Kuhn, Heidelberg, 
Germany. 


Dr. A. H. Ennor, Australian 
National University, Canberra. 


Madame Khouvine, Paris. , 


Do. 


Do. 


lure 
Chemistry 


Do. 


Pure 


Physics 


Department 


Physio- 
logy 


Do. 


Psycho- 
logy. 
Applied 
Chemistry 


Do: 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


[Auc.-sEPT. 


On Micro-fauna of U.S.S.R, * 
method of their Paleo-ecological 
Aralysis and its Importance in 
Oil Exploration, 


Study of Ostracoda in 
U.S.S.R. and Their Role in Oil 
Exploration. 


... 


... 


À seminar was organised 
under the auspices of the 
U.G.C. on ' Nuclear Physics 
and Cosmic Rays’. Discussion 
was also held on ‘ Teaching 
Post-Graduate Physics’ in the 
Universities. (Delegates from 
23 Universities in India and 6 
Institutes participated in the 
above Seminar.) 


Subjects of Lectures 


... 


Social Perception. 


Biochemical Aspects of Drug 
Action. 


Phosphorylation of  Guani- 
dine Derivatives and other 
Phosphoryl group transfer, 


Some Aspects of Nucleic 
Acid Metabolism in Cancer 
Tissue; 


` 1959] 
° Prof. EK. V. Thimann, 
Harvard University, U.8.A. 
° Dr. Stanley P. Reimann, 


Scientific Director, The Institute 
. for Cancer Research, Inc. 


Prof, F, D. Rossini, U.S.A. 


Prof, Chou Tun Ching, 
Fn Tgn University, China. 


Prof. * Willis 
F.R.8., U.K. 


Prof. E. .G. Richardson, 
epartment of Physics, King’s 
College, England, 


Jackson, 


Prof. Konard Hrubon. 
Prof, D. Otto Jirovec. 


Prof. Chou Tun Ching, 
Fu Tan University, China, 
, Names of Scientists 


Prof. V. P. Peshkov ] 
Prof. S. M. Nikolsky 
Prof. V. A. Baum 

Prof. M. M. Aliev 

Mr. P. 8. Oraevsky 

Prof. S. P. Tolstov J 


Dipl. Ing. Georg. Ember, 

Mr. George Almassy, 
Reader, Technical University in 
Budapest. 
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Do. sear 


Do. - 


Do. 


Applied 
Physics 


Do. 


Radio 1, Methods of Generation of 


Physics Ultrasonics, Their Detection and 
and Elec- Mainly on various Practical 
tronics Applications of Ultrasonics. 
2. Acoustics of Musical Ins- 
trument, 
3. Architectural Acoustics. 
Do. ne 
Do. i^ 
Do. ç 
Department Subjects of Lectures, 
Radio 
Physics 
and Elec- 
tronies. 
Do. ses 
Do, m 


II 


Your Excennency, Mr. VICE-CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS OF THR 
SENATE, NEW GnaADUATES, LADIDS AND GENTLEMEN : 


At the outset, I must confess that I was as much taken 
aback by the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor as I was when 
V was offered the Vice-Chancellorship of the Bombay University. 
by the then Chancellor, Sir Frederick Sykes, in January 1938. 
I was then quite conscious, as I am even now, of the fact 
that I have not any of the qualifications usually considered 
necessary for the Vice-Chancellor's post. I am not a man 
of academic distinction, nor a successful lawyer, nor a Judge. 
I had made this clear to Sir Frederick Sykes, but he told me 
point blank that it was not for me to say whether I was 
worthy of the post or not, but to say only yes or no, and he 
gave me a fortnight’s time to make up my mind. When I 
received your Vice-Chancellor's letter, I also felt the same 
difficulty, because throughout my s:x years’ period of Vice- 
` Chancellorship, I had not received any invitation from any 
outside University to address its Convocation. Even in my 
University, I have addressed the Convocation only twice 
during my tenure of office. The temptation to accept the 
invitation, however, was so great that I had no heart to say 
no to Professor Sidhanta's invitation. To receive an invita- 
tion to address the Convocation of the senior University in 
India is in my opinion, a great honour, for which 1 am most 
grateful to you all. Moreover, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that my family for the last 76 years has had closest 
affinity with Bengal which we look upon as our spiritual home. 
I can recall to my mind a large number of great spiritual and 
intellectual leaders of Calcutta who always visited my father 
whenever they passed through Bombay on their way to 
Europe. I personally had very close contact with two of the 
modern intellectual giants of Calcutta, Sir Jagdish Chandra 
Bose, and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, who, though 
younger in age, was to me like an elder brother, with whom 


* Address delivered by Shri V. N, Chandavarkar at the Annual 
Convocation on January 19, 1959, 
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,L struck up a close friendship in Delhi where we met in early 
1934, a friendship which lasted till the end. 
° An address like this is usually treated as an occasion for 
. doling out some advice to the young graduates; but I do not 
intend to follow that procedure. The efficacy of advice these 
days is often doubtful. It is received more frequently in a 
spirit of indifference, if not of positive cynicism. It therefore 
oftenedefeats its own purpose. If the object of advice is to 
improve the qualities of virtue and integrity in the growing 
generation a much better way of achieving it will lie in 
example rather than pious platitudinous speeches or pep-talks. 
I think, therefore, that it may be more useful if I use this 
occasion to speak, not primarily to the young people going 
out from the University today, but to those removed from 
them by a generation. This can as well be an occasion for 
a little introspection so far as we, elders, are concerned. 
The university scene in the country is undergoing a rapid 
change. We are trying everywhere to adjust ourselves to the 
requirements of a developing society, while struggling to 
preserve our autonomy and our primary functions as 
Universities, such as dissemination of culture and transmission 
of a sense of values. The record of our achievements will 
be judged by posterity not merely by the extent to which we 
succeed in the former adjustments, but also by the extent to 
which our latter struggie becomes effective and fruitful. It 
is a matter of overriding importance that in the process of 
change, we do not lose a sense of our moorings of our essential 
functions as universities. The extent to which we succeed 
in achieving a balance between the adjustments necessitated 
by the changing environment and the preservation of our 
basic role, is the extent to which we would be able to claim 
the honour and the glory of having functioned as universities. 
Our aforesaid struggle proceeds today in an environment 
not altogether congenial. One obvious aspect of it is the 
increasing re'iance of the universities for meeting their needs 
on the public exchequer. The drive in the direction of an 
egalitarian society makes this to some extent. inevitable. 
Our resources? from private endowments or voluntary 
contributions are increasingly drying up everywhere. This 
not merely raises the problem for the powers that be of 
finding funds in an increasing measure for meeting the needs 
of the universities but also of préviding such funds in an 
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enlightened spirit so as to foster a free and independent, 
atmosphere in them. They must play their part with 
sufficient imagination so as to strengthen the moral fibre of e 
these centres of learning. I do not wish to comment on this, 
any further. There is perhaps nothing very objectionable in 
the experience of our universities so far in this respect and 
_we have been able to resist the pressures inherent in our 
environment which tend to reduce our task to a purely 
utilitarian or pragmatic one. But here too vigilancé must be 
our watchward, as it has to be in public life, if freedom is to 
be preserved and expanded. l ° 
The more important factors governing the functioning 
of our universities seem, however, to lie at present within the 
universities themselves rather than in the environment around 
them. One of the basic factors in this respect is the rapid 
increase in enrolement, experienced in particular since the 
attainment of Independence. Institutions have gone on 
multiplying, sometimes indiscriminately, to: meet the growing 
demand of students for entering the university. Equipment 
and facilities have been augmented to some extent and the 
existing resources have been made to go much longer than 
they ever did. The result has been the use of buildings for 
collegiate education in shifts, the opening of morning colleges 
and evening colleges, an increasing pressure on laboratories 
and libraries and so on. The Calcutta University Commission 
writing 40 years ago spoke of a few hundreds as creating a 
state of congestion. We, on our part, now do not seem to 
characterise several thousands as constituting such a state. 
Tt will, of course, be a little superficial to conclude that those 
who entered the universities then were necessarily better 
students than those who knock at their gates today. But the 
fact remains that an essential result of such rapid increase in 
numbers is a dilution of the quality of education at least in 
the initial stages. 


I am aware of the attempts that are being made to 
reduce this: pressure on the universities. We have several 
different approaches for tackling this problem; some already 
being implemented, others in the process of discussion, and 
yet others as yet only on the level of proposals or suggestions. 
But I doubt how far these will be effective in reducing the 
pressure in any absolute terms. The existing number which 
does not even consist of more then one per cent. of the 
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populaiion.in the relevant age group is bound to remain with 
us in future. In fact with the rapidly expanding facilities of 

- primary and secondary education, we ought to expect it to 
grow. The problem of overcrowding is, therefore, not likely 
to be a passing problem and will have to be faced boldly and 
squarely. 

One of the consequences of this quantitative expansion, 
at least In the initial stages, seems to be the inevitable 
lowering of the quality of instruction. It is difficult to 
determine precisely the various factors involved in educational 
standards; and I do not wish to simplify this highly complex 
problem. In fact even after we mention a comprehensive list 
of these, an intangible, imperceptible element remains which 
does not lend itself to any quantitative assessment. Factors 
like buildings, curricula, libraries, laboratories and other 
educational aids are all there to be taken into account and 
equally; or perhaps more, important is the often-talked-of 
teacher-pupil ratio. But an assessment of all these may not 
give us a satisfactory idea of educational standards. In fact 
the concept itself might be understood from the point of view 
of the behaviour of our educated classes and it is this aspect 
which seems to me to be a factor of over-riding importance 
today. One need not so much despair of the declining 
standards of instruction which may perhaps be a passing or 
a transitional phase. For the quantitative expansion may 
contain within itself the potentialities of furnishing in course 
of time a corrective in the form of qualitative improvement. 
A large number of young men and women from the strata 
of society, from which few could have dreamt of university 
‘education 20 years ago, are actually entering the portals of 
our universities today. And even with the meagre 
opportunities that they get or the limited equipment and 
materials with the help of which they work, it is possible that 

* some of them may actually scale the heights of achievement 
which might surpass those of their predecessors. I do not, 
therefore, rule ouf the possibility of standards improving in 
course of time, assuming that they are declining at present, 
but what matters most for that purpose is the maintenance, 
af all costs, of the proper atmosphere, the climate, in our 


universities. š 


Nothing can perhaps be more disastrous to the institutions 
of higher education in our country than the dilution of 
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virtue in their atmosphere. If the gaantitative expansion is 
not to prove a hindrance in realising such qualitative 
improvements as it potentially conta ns, we shall have to do . 
our utmost to safeguard ourselves against that disaster. It 
ig precisely in this respect that the major fear in our 
educational situation lies. An effective teacher-student 
contact is nof merely important fos a more effective intstruc- 
tion in routine courses or curricula but it has its significance 
in bringing the imperceptible edurational influence, which 
the teacher as a living example radiates, to bear on tht 
student. This involves a responsib.lity on the part of teachers 
which to my mind is of supreme importance. The teacher 
teaches not merely through the l»sctures he delivers or the 
tutorials he conducts but also through the ways in which he 
acts and reacts and conducts himsef in changing situations. 
An objective appraisal of the university situation in the 
country must make one painfully aware of the fact that it is 
not so much the standards of instruction as those of virtue 
that are on the decline. . 

We have, of course, discovered an alibi for this 
unfortunate development. Many dt us tend easily to lay the 
blame on the students themselves. It seems to me, however, 
that the much-talked-of problem of student indiscipline must 
be viewed in the setting of widespread indiscipline amongst 
elders themselves, whether inside cr outside the universities. 
lt is hardly sound to blame the z-owing generations if they 
have tried to follow or emulate our example. There is 
ordinarily no reason why studerts should behave in an 
undisciplined way, paralyse the functioning of educational 
institutions, and place their elders in diffieult and embarrassing 
situations from time to time. "True, natural outbursts of 
youthful enthusiasm cannot altogether be ruled out nor can 
we preclude the possibility of sueh outbursts involving an 
element of indiscretion and irresponsibility; but they need ° 
not by themselves be a matter of great concern. In fact 
they are a common feature of university life all over the world. 
The difference lies in the fact tnat while elsewhere such 
outbursts often tend to get corrected through influences more 
discreet and more responsible, operating within the universities 
which enjoy a mora] authority cvar young men and women, 
here they'tend to become mere excuses for elders to step in 
with an anxiety to use them for their own ends, frequently 
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* of a purely extraneous character. It is the latter aspect 


which makes student-indiscipline a real problem in our 
universities. 


Young men and women entering the universities are 


< hardly at an age at which undisciplined behaviour can take 


the form of a festering sore. They may shout slogans, agitate 
and, march in processions, become unruly in the classrooms 
or playemischief on others; but they also tend to forget what 
prompts them in that direction and settle down and become 
normal in their behaviour quite easily. The real trouble 
arises when they are not merely not left free to do so but are 
actually used by their so-called champions or advocates, found 
both within and outside the universities; and it is they who 
really constitute the source of many of the troubles witnessed 
in our university life. It is the decline of virtue among the 
elders that is making the younger generations cynical in 
respect of all talk of virtue or standards. 

I need not dilate here on the various ways in hide this 
decline expresses itself in our university life. Many of us are 
familiar with expressions like ‘‘ university politics’’ or 
'' teacher-politician ° gaining increasing currency in recent 
times. I do not think we need necessarily shun politics. In 
fact we cannot. On the other hand we will often be drawn 
into it in spite of ourselves; for issues, academic and 
administrative, often involve serious differences of opinion and 
are sometimes arguable from differing points of view. It is 
also natural for any one subscribing to a point of view to try 
to ensure its acceptance by others. But it is necessary in 
doing so to recognise that as an art of living together, politics 
necessarily involves the observance of certain standards, 
whether it is practised inside the universities or outside in the 
wider public life. It cannot claim for itself the freedom 
from such norms or standards. When it begins to do so, 
politics becomes abhorrent, for it reduces itse'f essentially to 
a game of power, or of pressure groups seeking to coerce each 
other by means fair or foul. 

The historical background of Indian universities has 
prevented them in many cases from developing an ethos, a 
feeling of unity, a feeling of community, a feeling of 
togetherness in pursuit of ideas and values. The affiliating 
pattern could help to generate sush a feeling at the level of 
colleges and this was until recently the more prevalent pattern 
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in our universities throughout the country. Even today ii ° 
continues to prevail in many cases. The smaller loyalties 
to colleges have sometimes been reducing the university to an 
arena where they carry on their games for furthering their 
own ends and the picture is usually further complicated by the ' 
entry of men from public life with their own-ends to serve. 
No wonder, therefore, that university organisation as if is 
actually functioning at various levels should get reduced to a 
field for the operation of pressure groups of different kinds, 
and the less one says about life outside the universities the . 
better. It is thus a situation in which the elders through their 
bungling are by and large losing their moral authority over 
the young generation. No wonder that we should be 
witnessing in this background a growing atmosphere of 
indiscipline in the Universities. It is idle to isolate the 
problem of student indiscipline from that of the indiscipline 
among the elders or from the general social milieu. A 
meaningful understanding of the problem can never be 
reached through such a process of isolation; and in the absence 
of such understanding all remedies devised from time to time 
must remain on a pious platitudinous plane and prove largely 
to. be ineffective. My object here is merely-to emphasise this 
background and to indicate the perspective in which the much- 
talked-of problem of student indiscipline must be viewed if 
proper remedies for tackling it are to be found. 

The question seems to go to the very roots of education 
itself. It might be that for reasons beyond our control, we 
are not able to produce graduates of first-rate intellectual 
calibre. It may be that the pressure of numbers we 
experience is inevitably resulting in dilution of academic 
standards. But are we producing graduates of character, of 
virtue, of integrity? The latter aspect does not seem to me 
to be entirely determined by the former. In fact it is 
capable, to some extent at least, of being tackled independently 
of equipment, facilities, and so on. It is here that the role 
of the elders in general and of the teacher in particular 
becomes a matter of supreme siguiücance. ° Unless we 
appreciate and play that role properly, ail talk of dissemination 
of culture or transmission of a sense of values must remain 
largely idle. The universities in experimenting with new 
ideas, diversifying their ourricula, extending their instruc- 
tional facilities are thus actually threatened with the prospect 
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e of eventually losing their very soul; and if the threat 
materialise’, there will hardly remain any hope for the future 
of the country. As university men and women we have, 
therefore, to recognise that the present state is a perilous 
state; but it is at the same time a state full of incalculable 
opportunities. It is a state which demands that while 
changing we have to ensure continuity, while experimenting 
we "ave to preserve stability, while adapting to what is 
happening around, we have to retain our essential character. 
If we succeed in doing that we shall be able to contribute our 
“own mite to the process of ensuring a worthy future for the 
country. That is the role to which the present calls us and 
we must respond to the call in a befitting manner. I earnestly 
hope and trust that your great University, the oldest in the 
country, will set in this, the beginning of the second century 
of her glorious existence, an example in this respect worthy 
of emulation by others..: 

Finally, I congratulate the graduates in the various 
faculties who are leaving their Alma Mater today to enter the 
wide field of life. I hope and trust that by their achievements 
and their behaviour they will preserve the great traditions of 
this University and enrich her long and distinguished record 
of service of which she can very legitimately be proud. 


II 


SRI VITHAL ÜHANDAVARKAR, MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS 
OF THE SENATE AND STUDENTS OF THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY : 

Today we have met again after a fateful year that was 
fraught with tragic potentialities for the future of the human 
race, for not only did it reveal to us dangerous new trends 
in international relationships but it also brought revolutionary 
developments in the field of science. And throughout the 
long-drawn out agony of the year that has just ended, we 
did not know from day to day whe-3er man would succeed 
in retaining his mastery over the Frankenstin he has created 
or whether he would ultimately be destroyed by it. Like 
all the other universities of India, th» Calcutta University too 
has been swept by winds of unrest that are blowing across 
the great continent of Asia. But -aspite of many varying 
crises, national and international, Z think we are justified 
in elaiming that this past year has been one of quiet un- 
spectacular achievement from which we can derive some 
small measure of inward satisfactior. 

We have had the privilege today of listening to Sri Vithal 
Chandavarkar who apart from having been for six years 
Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University has wide practical 
knowledge of Law and business ard personal experience of 
political, legislative and municipal work. Fortunately for us 
Sri Chandavarkar is not addicted as some of us unfortunately 
have had to become to addressing Convocations and probably 
it is because of this abstention that he brings a fresh spon-. 
taneous outlook when he discusses university matters. And 
in addressing us he has spoken with a deep strain of sym- 
pathy towards the students and wisely ignoring all the many 
minor problems involved and eliminating all unnecessary 
details, he has tried: to focus our atzention on what he consi- 
ders to be the vital issues affectirg university education in 
India today. We thank you Mr. Chandavarkar for all that ` 
you have said, which we shall rercember. l 


" 
Note, The Chancellor faaressed the Convceation on 19th January, 1959. 
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° Our Vice-Chancellor in the very comprehensive report he 
presented to us has rightly given priority to the grave crisis 
with which we are confronted year after year. He has 
emphasised the ever-increasing urgency of the need to find 
some enduring solution of the problem of the vast and terri- 
fying growth in the enrolement of the University. What I 
wonder, would the Members of the Calcutta University 
Commissign who 40 years ago feared that several hundred 
students would produce a state of congestion. Think if they 
knew that the University today can still continue to function 
with 1,25,000 students and 145 affiliated colleges. I fear 
they would be shocked to the core if they were to know that 
by tomorrow evening we shall have conferred degrees on 
nearly 16,000 candidates. I will confess that we continue 
to be sorely troubled over all the more obvious aspects of 
this abnormal situation, the lack of accommodation and staff 
and equipment, of library and laboratory facilities, of hostels 
and Health Centres and playing grounds and, most of all, 
of sufficient personal contact between teachers and siudents 
which is so essential to education. The sum total of all 
these things is something that concerns us very gravely, for 
we are now faced with the imminent peril of being unable 
to continue to maintain the high quality of education which 
it is the purpose and ambition of this University to provide. 
All universities in India today are passing through a difficult 
phase, for it has become imperative for them to reorient their 
work in accordance with the changing needs of our swiftly 
developing society. They have to do this without deviating 
by a hair’s breadth from their primary function which is to 
impart that culture that can instil a sense of values. If 
there is today a growing sense amongst the universities that 
it is becoming necessary to protect their autonomy, it is 
because they feel that they must be free to fulfil this purpose 
in the highest manner possible without any external pressure. 
In the grim economic stress of life in India today for 
thousands and thousands of young men and women, specially 
among the displaced persons, the acquisition of a degree is 
almost a matter of life and death, for on it depends their 
precarious chance of securing employmént. And so we-dare 
nos, for one split second, seek to underestimate the supreme 
importance of this aspect of university «education specially in 
West Bengal where unemployment is rampant. ; So, while 
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it remains our primary duty to equip our students io earh 
their living, there is yet upon us the sacred responsibility of 
laying open to them the vast wealth of imperishable treasures 
of literature, Art, Science and Philosophy. .Of what avail is 
ii, if we are to endeavour to raise the standard of living of 
our people, if we do noi at the seme time give them a new 
design for living that will enrich their minds and hearts. 
Are we at the Univérsity to be content to prepare our young 
boys and girls merely for a life where they will labour continu- 
ously from dawn to dusk just to keep alive for one more day 
of struggle or are we to aim at preparing them for some 
measure of peace and leisure and richness of life tó which 
they ean enjoy the world of beauty to which education here 
should have opened their eyes, and their ears and their 
hearts? Tt is the aim and ideal of our University to provide 
for all our students opportunities to develop themselves 
mentally and physically and emotionally, for we want them 
to be strong enough to face and overcome whatever trials 
may be awaiting them in the cifficult days ahead that will 
surely make more and more exacting demands on them. 
For in the ultimate analysis, the only infallible test of the 
culture that instils a sense of values, is whether or not it has 
created the power to accept both triumph and disaster with 
equal serenity. bs 

I offer to all those who todzy.are moving away from the 
shelter wing of the University into the open market place 
of the world my greetings. May happiness and success 
come to each one of them in some measure and whatever 
defeats life might bring them, may it be granted to all of 
them to remain unconquered. For the might of the human 
spirit can transcend all tribulations and transmute death 
itself into the very stuff and sexture of life through service 
to others. It may be that in the years to come we shall be 
able to judge the quality of education we have been able to > 
provide if the students who go out today from this University 
prove to the world that they have understood that the gift 
ct tears has been bestowed on us not to be Shed for our own 
personal sorrows but for the sorrows of others. My blessings 
go with all of you today as you go on your destined ways. 


We 


IV 
Your ExcELLENCY, MEMBERS OF THE SENATE, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, 


On behalf of the Calcutta University I have great 
pleasure"in welcoming Dr. Zakir Husain in our midst this 
afternoon. Dr. Zakir Husain’s eminence as an educationist 
T do not want to elaborate in a gathering like this nor do 
I want to spend time in describing his contributions to Indian 
education from the basic stage right up to the highest stages 
of University education. We are proud to claim Dr. Zakir 
Husain as one of our alumni and we acknowledge with grati- 
tude the debt which we owe to him on various occasions for 
help in the administration of the University and advice as 
regards the management of various academic affairs in the 
University. Zakir Sahib is well-known in every educational 
centre in this country and, in Calcutta particularly, we remem- 
ber his visits with gratitude because whenever he has visited 
us he has left behind him memories of his courtesy, good 
manners, knowledge and experience. We are, therefore, 
very happy that we have him in our midst to give us advice 
on the matters of University administration and University 
education. There are many matters on which we need 
advice. The problems which face us in this University are 
difficul& ones, sometimes so complicated as to defy solution 
and all of us present here, even today, have noticed some of 
these problems. . To mention just one of them, while we 
have seen large numbers admitted- to the first degree we have 
seen comparatively few being admitted to the higher degrees. 
The numbers coming to our undergraduate classes are 
increasing every year by tens of thousands as I indicated 
yesterday in my speech: Our average annual intake is 
increasing every year by about 15,000 or more. While this 
is happening tq the undergraduate classes while the base of 
education or of higher education is becoming broader and 
broader we do nof have the same widening or broadening any- 


I Note.—Convocation address delivered by Yhe Vice-Chancellor, at the 
, annual convocation on the 20th January, 1059. . 
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where near the top. The result is thet we have these large® 
numbers clamouring for admission to the University and 
we have to admit them because many cf them have no other 
avenues of occupation or education. While we admit them 
as students we do not have the resources to give them edu- 
cation in the proper sense of the term. We do not have the 
resources, I mean, of course, financial resources to ,some 
extent but much more than the financial resources I mean 
the instruments of education in the shape of teachers. 
These teachers have to be trained by us. They have 
to take the Master's degree with credit and while the 
numbers at the bottom, the number of undezgraduates goes on 
increasing year after year the numbers of Masters of Arts 
and Science that we produce are very limited and even of 
this limited number we can attract only a small minority to 
the teaching profession because of the leck of prestige, 
because of the lack of suitable emoluments. We have been 
thinking of widening our stratum of education even near the 
top. We have been thinking of admitting more students 
to the master’s classes, we do not want to do so without 
maintaining the standard of the Master’s degree which we 
have established during the last few decades. These 
standards can be maintained only if we are sure of a pool 
of experienced scholars from which we can d:aw teachers 
for the higher classes. This pool is formed not by raw 
graduates but by those who after taking the Master’s degree 
have had some research experience, who in add-tion to the 
acquisition of knowledge, have contributed to the extension 
of the boundaries of knowledge, in a very small vay it may 
be, but have had the pleasure of doing original work which 
ig generally termed as research work for two, three or four 
years and have been admitted perhaps to the first Doctorate, 
the D.Phil. as we call it. Here unfortunately I must say 
that the number of candidates admitted to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Arts and Science has not changed 
substantially during the last five years. In 1954 we admitted 
72 candidates to the Degrees of Doctor of*Philosophy in 
Arts and Science and today we have not admitted any more. 
In other words, the pool of junior researchers from whom 
our Post-graduate teachers are to be drawn—tha+ pool 
remains. of the same sige and it would be futile on our part 
to think of the us of opportunities of Post-grejuate 
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* education at the Master's stage io larger and larger numbers, 
when we know that we cannot get the adequately equipped 
teachers to train them and to maintain the standard which 
had been built up with great effort. In order that we may 
have a bigger pool, in order that we have many more research 
workers in this University, the teaching profession must be 
made more attractive and the pursuit of research not only 
congenia—it is congenial to the people who are following 
it and to many others who would like to follow it—but it 
ehas to be made congenial also by the provision of at least a 
subsistence allowance, if nothing more than that and it is 
only with this help that we can hope not only to carry on 
the spirit of research in the University, not only to contribute 
adequately to the quota of knowledge in the world, but also 
io broaden the base of the educational system in the Uni- 
versity and to broaden the pyramid all the way right up to 
the top. These are complicated problems which face us in 
this University with our larger number of students, 1,95,000 
students in this University and 145 affiliated colleges, as I 
pointed out yesterday. In all these difficulties we need the 
help and guidance of sage experienced educationists and we 
hope to receive strength in the midst of difficulties and 
courage in the face of obstacles from an educationist of the 
type of Zakir Sahib and that is why we welcome him in our 
midst and we look forward to listening to him. 


V 


MADAM CHANCELLOR, MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY, GRADUATES OF THE YEAR, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN : * 

Pray do not be surprised at my naivete if I begin with 
the confession that I was really happy when I received the 
invitation to address this Convocation. Coming as the invi-” 
tation did from my esteemed friend Professor Sidhanta, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, it would have been very 
difficult, indeed, for me to say ‘ no’ to it even if I had not 
felt as happy at accepting it as I did. I say this as I am not 
infrequently quite unhappy in somewhat similar situations, 
for, believe it.or not, I might tell you publicly at this big 
congregation, as I wish it widely known, that I am hope- 
lessly allergic to making speeches and delivering public 
addresses. Nothing shakes me more than failure, in spite 
of all my awkward dodging, to escape the torture. Fortu- 
nately for me, I am a good and patient listener, for how 
could I have otherwise survived so long with speech-making 
the main, if not the only, pastime of. my dearly loved tribe! 
But in this particular case, as I began by saying, I was 
really happy that I was invited to address this Convocation— 
and for a very personal selfish reason which it was as well 
you knew. On the occasion of your hundredth anniversary 
two years ago, a historic occasion of reflective rejoicing not 
only for you but for the whole university community in 
India, you were pleased to honour me by conferring on me 
your doctorate and thus giving me the feeling that I also 
belonged to this great University whose services to the cause 
of modern higher learning, whose traditions of scholarship 
and research, and whose contribution to the shaping of the 
emerging pattern of Indian life and thought through a whole 
line of eminent men and women of unparallgled distinction 
1 had always, from a distance, admired. To have been 
accepted as one of you through your gracious generosity is a 


* Address delivered by Dr. Zakir Husain at the Convocation of the 
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* privilege I highly cherish, and in spite of something like 
embarrassment at receiving an honour I did not quite. deserve, 
I must admit that it made me proudly happy. In the full. 
ness of your generosity you did not even allow me to offer 
my grateful thanks on the occasion. This invitation to come 
and address you would, I thought, give me an opportunity 
of doing that, and here I am to say ' I most gratefully thank 
you ', Knowing full well that I can never adequately say it 
-In words. 

If I could but stop here and take my seat, it would be 
pure unmixed joy. But I have been long enough in this 
world to know the utter futility of even wishing for such a 
thing. I must, therefore, proceed! 

The thought that comes first io my mind is to share 
with you the pressing desire, as one of you now, that this 
great University, itself faced with problems of great com- 
plexity and enormous dimensions, might, in spite of these, 
courageously take upon itself to be the pioneer in solving 
similar problems that beset all the universities in India— 
problems, firstly, which, by their sheer quantitative magni- 
tude, have become problems affecting the character of uni- 
versity education, and problems, secondly, of the qualitative 
nature of education which the new life of freedom poses 
with an urgency unknown before. The universities of India 
can legitimately look up to you to give an intelligent and 
effective lead. . I 

Let us have a look at the quantitative problem of the 
ever-growing numbers at the universities, a problem which 
torments this University with distressing acuteness. The 
university is supposed to be an institution for the education 
and training of intellectual workers in a society based on 
the division of functions. They are supposed to be socially 
necessary establishments for workers whose effectiveness in 
their professional work presupposes a thorough and syste- 
matic intellectual training. Those who seek to join these 
establishments should, have had a required minimum of 
intellectual and moral schooling and should show a pro- 
nounced aptitude for thorough intellectual work.  Neglect 
these two conditions and you change the character of the 
university almost beyond recognition—and both these are 
being sadly neglected. Trusting questioningly to the 
certificate of having passed an invalid Wnd unreliable, written 
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examination is not really insisting on an effective minimum * 
of intellectual and moral schooling. True, there are some 

universities which, in the exercise of their ‘autonomy ', 

.refuse to admit the small number of young persons finishing 

12 years of schooling at a post-Basic school run under govern- 

ment supervision, as they insist on a minimum intellectual 

schooling which these young persons are no: supposed to 

have had. But the very same universities open thar gates 

for the tens of thousands who come to them after ten or 

eleven years of schooling, whose standards of attainment by , 
any measure have perceptibly deteriorated in recent years. ` 
No university feels ‘ autonomous ' enough to insist on having 
a measure of its own for ensuring this minimum of intellec- 
tual and moral schooling in persons entering its portals. 
There is no university that cares to consider the new 
entrant’s aptitude for thorough intellectual work. A large 
number of socially necessary services require without much 
reason or justification the hall-mark of the university as a 
minimum starting qualification. Then, the vanity of many 
a professional candidate seems to be satisfied only with a 
university degree. Moreover, the lack of certainty of 
demand in the occupational and professional market for new 
talent and the lack of direction and the mental laziness that 
tend to postpone the choice of one’s work in life all conspire 
to make young persons feel that the university is perhaps a 
good place to bide one’s time. The university and its 
colleges seem quite disinclined to refuse admission to anyone 
who might, for good, bad or indifferent reasons, seek it. 
They don’t want to displease—as a matter of fact no one 
in our polite democracy seems inclined to displease anyone! 
In the case of the universities and colleges it is sometimes 
not just polite graciousness but perhaps also material consi- 
derations that determine the lack of resistance to gigantism. 
For with no adequate endowments and with insufficient, if 
any, public support they have to depend on the fees they 
charge from their students in order to pay their teachers 
their meagre remunerations. . They have to be big in order 
to survive, whatever might have happened to the dinosaurs 
in the cruel march of evolution. All these and many other 
factors have been contributing to the rapid growth of the 
clientele of the mee and their colleges, and as they 
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have mot been accompanied by anything like a correspond- 
mg increase in the number of teachers, in the available 
accommodation, and in the necessary equipment, they are 
ieüding with alarming effectiveness to undermine the value 


of these institutions as educational establishments. 


It has been suggested that we should drastically limit 


* numbers by a strict selective process at the beginning of the 


university course. It is easy to select mechanically by the 
results of the high schools or the higher secondary schools 
if and when they are established in large enough numbers. 
I don’t think that would be the right way to do it. It would 
imply a trust in the prognostic value of our High School 
Examination which it does not deserve, and it would ignore 
the patent fact that much talent matures late. I am 
personally of the view that a continuing process of selection 
should take place during the course of studies at the college 


or the university. In order to make that possible, however,- 


big classes will have to be broken into seminar groups of a 
manageable size. The requisite number of teachers and 
assistants will have to be provided for guiding and helping 
students at work in these small groups. A continuous 
process of selection should go on by means of discussions, 
written work and appropriate tests at various stages in the 
university career and provision made for absorbing those un- 
suited to rigorous intellectual work in some other more 
congenial form of work. Intellectual work is, after all, not 
the only work for an educated person. Unless these other 
avenues are well laid out, the crowd at the university will 
smother it sooner or later—sooner rather than later, where 
it has not succeeded in doing it already. 

If, however, the suggested device of reducing numbers 
by 2 continuous process of intelligent selection during the 
university course is adopted, it will entail fairly drastic 
changes in the number and composition of our teaching 
faculties, in the provision of additional space and additional 
equipment. Tremendous task this, which the University 
Grants Commission will have to finance and direct. I feel 
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confident that they will be able, over the years, to do it. ` 


For it is my conviction that the best thing that has happened 
to Indian education in recent years is the establishment of 


this Commission, whose design was preparad by the, Uni- 


versity Education Commission,.of which youN distinguished. 
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Vice-Chancellor was the Member Secretary. Under the * 
Chairmanship of Dr. C. D. Deshmuxh, who is applying 
himself to his task of great and far-reaching importance with 
. wisdom, competence and vision, the ccuntry may well trust 
that nothing will be left undone to prcvide the universities 
not only with the inevitable finance but also with what is 
even more valuable, with sympathetic guidance and advice. 
One thing, however, we would do well not to qverlook, 
and it is this: even if everything were done thai needs to be 
done—and it is not by any means easy to do everything—to , 
make our present institutions of higher learning more effi- ` 
cient by making them less thickly populated and by provid- 
ing them with the requisite means to do their job well, we 
ean never escape the inevitable man fold expansion of the 
apparatus of our higher education. Cfowsoever we select, 
the numbers at the educational base are increasing with 
such speed that even if a much smaller percentage than now 
of those who come out of our secondary schools were in 
future to go to colleges, the total numer seeking admission 
io colleges, and entitled by their attsinment and aptitude 
to get it, will soon be incomparably :arger than it has ever 
been. Judging by the ideal we set curselves as a people in 
the matter of free and compulsory education for all boys and 
girls up to the age of 14 within ten years of the promul- 
gation of our Constitution, as embodied in one of its direc- 
lives, our expansion at the base has been lamentably slow, 
and in the years immediately ahead of us the deficiencies of 
ihe earlier years will have to be made good. It would then 
be a tremendous base of elementary and secondary education 
on which the universities and other institutions of higher 
learning will stand. However much we may try to place 
limitations on the numbers going to tae top of the pyramid, 
they are bound to increase greatly, unless by accident or by 
design our school system succeeds ir killing all intellectual 
interest and aptitude—and blind c:zcumstance or morbid 
ingenuity can sometimes achieve that dismal end, which Ú 
God forbid. Let us all hope and crust that such a catas- 
trophe will not befall us and we shell find it necessary, side 
by side with wise and effective methods of selection, to 
provide for the establishment of mare and more institutions 
io deal with the gro ing numbers. The proposals to limit 
numbers are not filly accompanisd by plans to establish 
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° new institutions, $0 that, when they have to be established, 
as is inevitable, they are almost always established in a 
hurry and without due preparation. Lack of adequate pre- 
paration is the rock, adjoining implementation, on which 
some of our best educational thinking suffers shipwreck. 
Let us beware and be prépared. 

There are a number of other things connected with the 
inordinate inflation of our universities which tend to affect 
the very character of their specific work. I do not wish to 

detain you here with an enumeration of all of them. But I 
plead that those responsible for universities should squarely 
face the issue of relating the university’s function to its 
cptimum size and to see that enlarged universities do not 
cease to be universities in terms of higher education and 
research on account of their unmanageable crowd of young 
students exposed to some sort of an education, and their 
harassed teachers, under pressure, doing or appearing to do 
some sort of teaching, some sort of research, some sort of 
administration, some sort of participation in an endless string 
of committees, and some sort of a supervisory function in big 
programmes for the development of the ' campus '. 

Problems of magnitude apart, the main preoccupation of 
university men should be to improve the quality of their 

~ specific function. This is always necessary, but it is all the 
more in the present circumstances of our society. For a 
new pattern of our life is emerging and the universities can 
be a potent source of influencing the shape it takes. 

What should be the prime concerns of the university in 
this emerging life? The first thing that comes to my mind 
is its concern with the individual and the spiritual. This 
may sound a little out of fashion, but I feel it is a vital 
concern. Our preoccupation during the several decades 
before 1947 with the effort to achieve national independence 
from foreign domination has engendered a pervading sense 
of the priority of the social over the individual. Since the 
non-material roots of individual and social existence are not 
exposed to casual superficial observation and the urgency of 
raising our deplorably low standard of living is so pressing, 
there is a dangerous tendency to neglect the things of the 
spirit in the emphasis on material welfare. Far be it from 
me to minimize the immense importance of the social and 
the material in life, but I roaittain gt the concern of edu- 
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cation, and therefore of the university, is with the individual 
and the spiritual, and the university cannot do too much to, 
refuse to deviate from its responsibility in this respect. The 
- Justification of good education: is an enrichment of life for 
individual human beings and the full development of ther 
spiritual potentialities. The aim of higher education is tlie 
development of the mind, and mind is not a mass phenomenon. 
Minds exist only as individual mirds. Sound education is 
“not the shaping of the educand according to a given generic 
type determined as necessary material for this national 
scheme or that development project. Education is not press- 
ing into shape and putting a stamp. It is not the manu- 
facture of a mechanical apparatus. It is a helpful setting 
free of the unique and specific individuality of the educand. 
‘This is why no educative agency which confines itself to 
' putting information and more information into supposedly 
empty heads really educates. This is why indoctrination is 
not education. Education is the process of the individual 
mind getting to its full possible development. This develop- 
ment is possible only by contact with goods of culture which 
are the products of mental effort of similar mental struc- 
tures. The mind of the student at the stage of development 
when he comes to the university has, besides the initial vital 
physical and psychical functions of the human mind, also 
‘developed intellectual and spiriwal functions whose satis- 
faction makes him experience what may be termed the 
absolute timeless objective values of, say, the True, the 
Beautiful, the Good and the Holy. ‘When experienced, 
they bring with them a characteristic satisfying sense of 
validity and permanence and absolute worth. One gets 
committed to them, one strives to realize them. They 
become a determining factor in a person's scheme of life, 
its structure of values, its choices and preferences. 
Education, in the true sense əf the word, is helping * 
the individual mind to experience these absolute moral, 
and spiritual values so that they in turn urge him on to be 
committed to realize them, as best he fnay, in his life and 
in his work. Whatever else the university may or may not 
do, education, in this sense, should be its first concern. 
` The second concern, which necessarily follows from the 
` first, is so to organize its work as to make the realization of 


the latter possfhle. Here the amiversity as an educative 
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agency has to mediate between the subjective mind of the 
educand and the objective mind concretized, crystallized as 
it were, in goods.of culture. This is the mediation between 


. the individual and his eulture, between the individual human 


being and human culture, between him and the sciences, the 
arts, the techniques, the religions, the moral and legal codes, 
ethe social form, the institutions, the personatities in which 
human culture is embodied. But the energies stored in these 
goods of culture are not available for use indiscriminately. 
There should be a congruence, a correspondence between the 
mind that has to grow and get its sustenance from them and 
the mind or minds whose energies are stored in them. 
Education is the development of the subjective mind on the 
appropriate and congruent manifestations of the objective 
mind. It should be the chief concern of the university to 
evolve a machinery for comprehending the varied types of 
individuality that seek its mediation for their fullest possible 
growth and to confront them with cultural goods correspond- 
ing to their distinctive mental relief. A well-developed system 
of counselling is, to my mind, an essential part of an efficiently 
organized university in order to help in this mediation 
effectively. 

The third concern of the university, in my view, is to 
be clear as to the goods of culture with which it brings its 
students in contact and in what sequence and with what intent. 
Our schools being what they are, and in spite of the several 
schemes of school reform at the. elementary as well as the 
secondary stage promising, on account of the sheer magnitude 
of the required change, to remain merrily what they are for 
some considerable time, it would be unrealistic for the 
university, in our present circumstances, to believe that the 
high or the higher secondary school will have enabled the 
growing mind before leaving school to have, in some measure, 
come to grips with the available goods of culture which could 
become the food for its own growth and would correspond to 
its own peculiar structure. The school is by and large crowded 
with a mifltiplieity of goods, all of a similar structure, and 
a large variety of others is left out severely alone. When 
young men and women come to the university, they really are 
at sea as to what they should study, and they make their 
choice in most cases in view of Xonsiderations that have no 
relevance to the education of their mind. . They take subjects 
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which are paying, some degree of competence in which' 
promises a speedy return. Engineers, overseers, veterinary 
surgeons, physicians and surgeons and famiiy planners are 
needed for development plans, and every poet and artist—and 
we have quite a few of them—would like to study science in ~ 
Order to earn some sort of a living by doing one of these jobs 
and make himself miserable. Statisticians are needed, so 
everyone wishes to study statistics. Some make their choice 
by the common sense method of discovering—and the process 
-of discovery is made easy by gratuitous advice by those whq. 
have gone before—the subjects in which it is easiest to pass 
an examination with the help of ' notes ', even if it be success 
in a class whiéh later proves to be a liability rather than an 
- asset. 


I think that in circumstances like these it should be the 
concern of the university to so arrange its courses of study. 
and instruction as to provide for a controlled confrontation 
of the students in the early years of their study at the univer- 

_Sity with problems which face all educated members of our 
society alike—problems of living a good and graceful life, 
problems of effective citizenship and worth-while human 
relationships, problems of appreciating and enjoying some of 
the products of man’s creative effort, problems of evolving 
a capacity for reflective thought about the physical universe 
and the world of men in which we are placed. It has been 
rightly said that in our universities '' the person acquiring 
the first degree and stopping at it is neither a specialist nor 
-.& man with a liberal.education. He is sadly ignorant of the 
vital ideas of his time and pathetically unschooled in the 
insistent need of understanding his physical and social 
environment, totally unprepared to share the burden of his 
social and political responsibility, deaf to music, indifferent 
to poetry, blind to the beauty of colour and line." It may  . 
not be unwise to so fashion our first degree course that this 
may not hold true of our graduates. It may be made to aim 
at giving some measure of general scientiffc, aesthetic and 
moral culture by having represented in it the three broad 
fields of the humanities, the physical sciences and the social 
sciences. This, I know, is more easily said than done, and 
if it were done with fhe tacit acceptance of the view that 
information about hings can be a substitute for experience 
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‘and discovery, the results are bound to be an insufferable 
superficiality of approach. 

And this brings me to the fourth concern of the 
university : its method of approach to its intellectual work. 
I shall briefly state what I think is essential if the university 
is to become a place of education and not one of amassing 
information and forgetting it. It should be recognized that 
informatign collected by others and passed on to us is not 
education; knowledge based on experience and discovery is. 
The university should so plan its work as to make education 
‘in this sense possible. It should set its face against 
prescribing a pensum of information as the criterion of the 
success of its work. It should strictly limit the portion of 
objective culture which goes to the cultivation of the mind, 
but should let the mind grapp!e with cultural goods that 
correspond to its peculiar make-up, work on them, assimilate 
them, reconstruct them, change them, improve them. It 
should provide opportunities for the mind to work, and work 
-earnestly; for by trifling with things, or trifling with ideas, 
or by trifling with words, and by just mechanical learning by 
heart, the mind does not get educated. The university should 
transform itself all along the line into a place of active earnest 
intellectual work from a place of transmission of information 
and its passive acceptance. It is by such work that allegiances 
to absolute values are forged, habits of systematic methodical $ 
thinking are formed, readiness for self-examination and self- 

- criticism is engendered and the way is cleared for the 
development. of a_ free moral personality. A free moral 
personality is the proud end-product of a sound education. 

Finally, I think, should come the university’s concern 
for the steadily growing approach of the society in which it 
ig privileged to serve to a better and a juster and a more - : 
graceful way of life. If for no other reason, then because ' 
the individual mind, whose development we have so far 
regarded as the chief concern of the university, cannot hope to ' 
grow to its full perfection without a corresponding advance of: 
the collective social existence. If we aim at excellence: in 
the individual, we have to aim at it also in society. ‘The 
university should project itself into the community. “All 
barriers between the university and the life of the people, : 
between the acquisition of scientific and technical knowledge. 
and its utilization for the social good must go, In the words ` 
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of a great educationist, “ It is through the functioning of 
knowledge—its use in living—that its true value is. forth- 
coming and its full meaning is revealed. Life has redeeming 
and life-giving power only when it continually re-enters the 
life and work of the community." Individus. development 
and social responsibility should be the guiding stars of 
university work. 

All this will obviously entail great changes and herculean : 
effort. Iam sure our people will have the moral courage and’ 
the intellectual strength to make their universities grow into 
Such seats of moral regeneration—individual as well as social. 

I suppose Í should end by saying a worc to those who 
have received their degrees today. Entering what is called 
'life' after the comparatively sheltered and in some ways 

"comparatively irresponsible period of university study is quite 
& thrill. I hope you realize that a degree conferred at the 
end of your university work is by no means an indication that - 
your education has come to an end. One would be happy if it 
had begun. ‘The degree, if anything, is an assurance that you 
may go through the harder school of life witk some degree of 
self-confidence that you will be able to educa» yourself in it. 
It is a long school which lasts a life-time. Many people have 
to go to it without the initial advantages that you may be 
expected to possess while entering it. 

* You may be expected to enter it with a degree of humility 
which characterizes all who are anxious to grow and to learn. 

You may be expected to possess a certain breadth of 
intellectual horizon with reference to values attached to 
things and persons. You will not enter life, ike some others, 
with blinkers. ! 

You may be expected to have an urge towards moral 
development as a free person under self-imposed discipline 
which alone can render that development possible. This urge 
will constantly press towards perfection in your own person 
and in the society around you.: You are surely not entering 
life with the conceit that you are all that you can be., 

You may be expected to have a flexibility of mipd which 
wil prevent you from hurling yourself at life like a hard- 
boiled egg. 

You may be expected to own allegiance to some absolute 
values, thus ensuring for youyself a central Cocus which could 
irradiate all your actions amd thoughts and feelings, and you 
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*will not face life like an internally torn and dissipated 
busybody. 

One expects all this of an educated person. But 
education is a process that never ends and, in its essence, 
it is always self-education. If you do not fulfil all these 
expectations today, as might well be, don’t get disheartened. 
It is never too late to begin one’s education. Work on 
yourself with faith and determination and hammer yourseif 
into shape. Hard, indeed, is the way and long. But you 
gre young. - Go ahead steadily with courage and humility on 
‘the road that leads from individuality through character to 
personality’ May ‘‘the Protector of Travellers bless the 
way." 
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VI 


Dr. ZAKIR Husain, Mn. VICE-CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE AND STUDENTS OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, 
° 
The inhabitants of this tragically over-croweed city 
have during the last ten years grown so accustomed to 


increasingly abnormal conditions thai they have long ceased. 


to be surprised at anything. And sc it raises no comments 
when the oldest University in India is driven into holding 
two separate Convocations on two consecutive days instead 
‘of one Annual Convocation as is done everywhere else in the 
world. When I became Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
two years ago there were 87,000 students. Today there are 
1,25,000 students and the only way it was possible for us to 
confer nearly 16,000 degrees on the candidates who have 
qualified this year was to hold one Convocation yesterday and 
one to-day. Apart from the manifold difficulties and dis- 
advantages involved in this dual procedure; it means, of 
course, that the unfortunate people who could not avoid being 
present on both the occasions have had to resign themselves 
heroically to the boredom of listening to two speeches from 
the Chancellor and two speeches from the Vice-Chancellor. 
Of course, to counterbalance this hardship we have provided 
you with the opportunity of listening to two eminent 
educationists instead of only one. Yesterday Sri Vithal 
Chandavarkar addressed the Convocation and he made an 
impassioned plea to the students to devote themselves to 
maintaining the unity of India. To-day we have had the 
honour of listening to one of the greatest authorities on 
education in India, Dr. Zakir Husain who not only founded 
and built up the famous Jamia Millia but was also largely 
responsible for the implementation on a nation-wide scale of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas on basic educat.on. I find a certain 
degree of embarrassment in speaking abcut Dr. Zakir Husain 
because for over three decades he has teen one of my own 
family. It is not easy, nor, I suppose is it quite proper to 
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praise one who has been like my own brother. But on the 
other hand I may never get such an opportunity again for 
Zakir Sahib does not normally permit himself to be praised. 
So within the shelter of my office as Chancellor I am very 
happy to take advantage of this opportunity to pay my 
personal tribute to Dr. Zakir Husain not only for his rich 
conéribution to the cause of education but also for the high 
ethical standard he has set through his own personal example 
to all public workers. Zakir Sahib and I have a common 
background for both of us have our roots deeply planted in 
the soil of Deccan, having been born and bred in Hyderabad. 
Hyderabad is not just a geographical entity. It is or perhaps 
I had better say it was, the tradition of a certain way of 
thought, of a certain pattern for living, of a certain approach 
to human'problems. Since then Zakir Sahib has wandered 
all over the face of the earth. He has garnered knowledge 
from every continent but I venture to think that he owes the 
special rare qualities that he has brought to his work a breadth 
of vision, a boundless tolerance of other men’s minds to the 
tradition of his childhood. And the seeds were implanted 
there of his passionate belief in the liberty of the individual, 
in the right of every human being to his chosen mode of life 
and thought and worship. As a matter of fact that fervent 
faith ‘in the freedom of the individual is the fundamental basis 
of all Dr. Zakir Husain’s worth as an educationist. For he 
cherishes the utmost reverence even for the individuality of 
the smallest child, and he insists that the essence of education 
should be a process that will allow scope for the smallest 
child to develop to the fullest, its individual gifts unfettered by 
rigid theories or dogmas. He himself rejects all formulas 
he does not think elastic enough and he is not even prepared, 
I think, to accept the need for any one single pattern of 
education. Of course, the workshop in which Zakir Sahib 
experimented with the flowering of the young human minds, 
the anvil on which he tested the methods that he has 
commended to us, was the Jamia Millia, the University that, 
almost single-anded, he built up during the most difficult 
and the most dangerous years of our struggle for independence. 
Cruelly handicapped for lack of funds, of men, of equipment, 
of aecommodation, of every singla factor that we to-day 
consider to be  indispehsable for starting the smallest 
educational institution, Zakir Husain and a small handful of 
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devoted colleagues dedicated their lives to it and they created * 
a University to which today people come from all parts of the 
world because it is a unique institution. Today Dr. Zakir 
Husain has very generously shared with us his ideas about 
University education, tested in a whole life time of personal 
experience and experiment. He has spoken with deep 
sincerity and, occasionally, in agony of spirit about his hopes 
and fears about certain aspects of University education. I do 
not intend to be guilty of presuming to analyse and interpret 
his address todav. Zakir Husain spéaks with authority and 
as a master of his subject. But I do commend his address to 
all my young friends who today are crossing the threshold of 
the University into the wide world beyond our portals. I ask 
them to take the wisdom of that address with them as a 
Talisman to give them strength and courage during the 
critical days and years that lie ahead of them, when inevitably 
they will be confronted with trials. They go out today to 
start their own personal careers but no man lives entirely for 
himself. What they do and the way in which they do it 
must have repureussions on the lives of others. I do not 
know how manv of the students who are going out today will 
concentrate on building up their own careers and how many 
of them will be able to find the time and the love and spiritual 
aspiration to serve others. On that will depend the success 
with which we have been able to instil into them a standard 
of values. - 

I offer my benediction to all. of them and wish them 
happiness and success and I quote the beautiful blessing 
that Zakir Husain has used at the end of his speech '' May 
the Protector of Travellers bless the way." 


